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nament of Great and Noble. 
Perſonages, and regard the 
Welfare of your Country; I 
beg leave to preſent you with 
the following Piece, relat- 
ing to the Improvement of 
our Nation by Cattle, which 

make one of the largeft 
Branches of the Britiſh 


Wealth; or, as I may ſay, 


is one of the brighteſt Jew= 
els in the Britiſh Diadem; 
no Part of the World, be- 
ing ſo famous for their Pru- 
dence and Dexterity in the 
Management of the Woollen 


Manufacture, as the Nations 


under the Britiſh Govern- 
ment. Nor is any Country 
capable 


The DrpicArioN. iii 
capable of producing more 
Beautiful and Uſeful Horſes 
than are bred with us. 


Our Univerſal Trade wires 
ceeding from the Wool of 
our Sheep, makes us Maſter 
of the Products of the whole 
Earth; and does no lels, 
make us ſuperiour to all o- 
ther People in the Strength 
1 by our Navigation. 


Ix is, My Lord, remark- 
able, that the Britiſh Do- 
minions abound in Plenty 
of every Thing, which con- 
ſtitutes them ſuperionr to 


other Kingdoms. But as our 
"be. Ricnes 


a 1 | * Ar 
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Riches are not yet ſo Valu- 
able, but that many Im- 
provements may be made 
in them: The Patronage of a 


Nobleman of your Genius, 
to a Wort of this Kind, 


= A © 


to — thy hw beneft⸗ ; 
cial, muſt neceſſarily pro- 
mote a Deſign, which aims 
at the Good of the People: 
Which! is the Ambition of 


Mr Lo RD, 

| Tour Lordhip's. 8. 

M oft Devoted 
Humble Servant, 
"i B R ADLE v. 
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of Sheep, and the ſeveral Ways. of Ordering 
them for Profit. 


; 


A. 


the Riches which proceed from its 
Wool, and the great Convenience. 

ariſing to the Generality from its 
nouriſhing Fleſh, its Tallow, and its Skin, I think it 
proper to give it the Preference in this Treatiſe. 
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vers Countries abroad, my Buſineſs will be only to 


Vol. II. 8 and 


j HE Sheep being a Creature of ene 
traordinary Profit to Britain, from 


(Proves there are many Sorts of Sheep in d- 


treat of the Management of ſuch as are with us; 
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and 1 ſhall e ** that the Difference 1 
Stature and other Qualities among thoſe in England, 
proceeds chieny from the Diverſity of Paſture, 
which, by Experience we find, will alter Sheep of 
any Kind ; fo that in Proceſs of Time, a large Kind 
of Sheep may degenerate, and produce thoſe of a 
ſmaller Size; and that from a large Strain, the Sheep 
in three or four Generations may not arrive at 
more than half the Weight or Bulk of their firſt 
Sires; and on the contrauy, Sheep of a ſinall Size 
may be improved and enlarged by a good Dyer, 
and a Conſtancy of it when they are Young, and 
till they are arrived at their natural Period of 
Growth. This I find by Practice, and agrees well 
enough with the Philoſophy of our late Writers of 
Credit, who tell us that a Fiſh if it be well fed 
from the Time of Hatching from the Spawn, will 
grow larger in one or two Years, than another that 
has had a ſtarved Water will do in three or 
four; or a Tree in a Ground it likes, will grow 
as much in four Years, as another of the fame Sort 
will do in a contrary Ground in ten Years. And 
ſo I find it is in all Things that live, if we ſtarve 
them in the Beginning, or give them a lender 
Dyet, they will never arrive to a large Size or 
Stature; but if on the other hand we feed them well, 
they will exceed the Strain they were derived Ik 
In Stature. It is very obvious in the Caſe of Sheep, 
that the ſame Sort will grow more in one Paſture 
than another; and as that happens to be, ſo they 
will ſell for more or leſs Money in the Markets, 
where the largeſt 1 and the Kateſt Sheep will 
ahvay 8 


n 


always, fetch the moſt Money; e a 
that, the ſmaller Sheep have the moſt agreeable 
Fleſn and the fineſt Wool. Now as the large Sheep 
ſeem to derive their extraordinary Bulk from rich 
Paſture, ſo they are generally eſteemed to yield a 
more nouriſfiing Fleſn, than thoſe of the ſmaller 
Sort; however, as their Fleſh is of a coarſer Grain 
then the Fleſh of the ſinall Sheep, ſo it is more 
proper for People of ſtrong Stomachs that labour 
much, or uſe much Exerciſe. And as their Bodies 
are large, and the Grain of their Fleſh in proporti- 
on, ſo is their Wool more groſs and attended with 
coarſe briſtley Hairs, than we find in the ſmaller 
Kind; and theſe Differences ſeem chiefly, as IJ have 
hinted: above, to proceed from the Difference of 
Paſtures wherein Sheep are fed. What are common- 
ly call'd.- long ſhankt, or long jointed, may with 
good Reaſon. be ſaid to differ from the ſhort Joint- 
ed only, by the means before mention'd: And 
by way of Confirmation of what has been ſaid on 
this Occaſion, let us conſider the vaſt Improve 
ments that have been made by buying ſmall Sheep 
in one Country where the Graſs is fine, and feed 
ing them in another, where the Graſs is ſtrong and 
deep. A Caſe almoſt parallel with this is, that of 
the Rabbet; for there we are ſure we have but one 
Sort natural to England; the ſilver haired is a Fo- 
reigner, and a Curioſity carefully kept from mixing 
with the common Sort. However, we find the 
Rabbets of moſt Warrens in England, to differ from 
one another in Length of Joints, in Size of Body, 
and in Fineneſs of Hair. The Rabbets of Auborne 
B 2 BE 
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Chaſe in Wiltſhire, and of a Warren or two in Nor- 


folk, excel for their Fineneſs of Fleſh, Fineneſs of 


Hair, and extraordinary Fatneſs, though they are 
ſhort jointed, and much ſmaller than others; which 
ſeems to be occaſioned entirely by the ſhort and dry 
Food they meet in thoſe Places. We are ſure Rab- 
bets cannot grow large, unleſs they feed in ſtrong 
Grounds ; and then their Fleſh is meagre, and they 
are ſubject to the Rot as well as Sheep; and though 
they grow larger, or bring a larger Brood by being 

turned into thoſe Paſtures which we call rich, yet 
their Fleſh, their Hair, Sc. will not be fine, as in 
the ſhort Paſture, juſt as Sheep are. 


'We may next conſider, that Soils in their ſeveral 
Variations, as they add more or leſs to the Bulk of 
the Plants that grow on them ; ſo the Cattle or 
Creatures that feed upon ſuch Produce, wilt partake 
more or leſs of the Quality of ſuch Paſture. If it 


be ſuch as the Cattle can eat plentifully, and at 


their own Will, then, if they can go through it with 
out Diſtemper they thrive ; but it is hazardous to 
venture Sheep from a ſmall Bite to rich Paſture too 
ſuddenly, for that often brings the mortal Diſtem- 
per which is called the Red Mater. Rabbets like- 
wiſe are endangered by being brought from a dry 
Food to one of a moiſter Kind ; and we may ob- 
ſerve, that both the Sheep and the Rabbets are 
* by Wet. 


Ir is n that when the Soil is chalky, 


as on many Parts of Salisbury-Plain, and about 
Dorcheſter, 


A ES 


. 31 


- Dorcheſter, the Graſs is fo ſhort, that one oy 
hardly imagine a Sheep could blis at it; and yet 
' thoſe Sheep yield a fine Fleſh, an extraordinary 
fine Wool, and are never ſubject to the Rot. So 
in the bu Auborne Warren, the Soil is chalky, 
and the Graſs extremely ſhort ; the Rabbets there, 
are never diſtempered with whati is commonly called 
the Por-belly or Rot, and the Sheep thereabouts, 
which feed upon the fame Kind of Paſture, are con- 
ſtantly healthful. So I judge, that the ſhorter the 
Food, and the dryer the Ground, for Sheep ar 
Rabbets, as it is in this Caſe, ſo will your Flocks 
be more ſecure from dangerous Diſtempers; but 

being introduced by degrees into richer *. 
” and at proper Seaſons, will enlarge their Bulk. 


Ir is thought adviſeable by the Farmers that 
buy Sheep from the poor Lands, and feed them 
for the Market in thoſe of a her Kind, and even 
to breed them upon rich Soils to enlarge them ; 
for which Reaſon, we have many Fairs in England 
for live Cattle. The People of one County will buy 
from another, and ſell the ſame Sheep alive into 
another, after feeding them a few Months upon a 
deeper Graſs than where they were firſt bred, to a 
richer, than where they were fed. laſt ; and the 
third Paſture may yet prepare them the a fourth, 
ill they are improved as much as they can be, 
and then are ſent to the Butcher. 


Bur to ſay more of the Feed of Sheep; where tlie 
Graſs is ſhort, as I have mentioned above, and the 
B 3 Ground 
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| Ground is ſubject to Overflow ing of Waters, there 
Sheep will be endangered in their Health, and ſuch 
s the Caſe of ſuch Sheep as are fed upon Commons 
that are incommoded by Bogs: Although the Ground 

happens to be ſandy, yet if it is ſubject to Wet, 


Sheep will not live ſafely upon ſuch Lands, unleſs 


they are put there when the weather is fair; for 


where Lands are ſubject to Overflowings, the Graſs 


however ſmall, or great it is, will be full of 
Grit or Sand; and if Sheep come into ſuch Paſ- 
ture ſoon after the Waters are retreated, they will 
ſurely have the Rott. This is certain "foi Ex- 


*perience, but is not enough known, to prevent 
the Miſchief every where. Therefore let every 


Farmer keep his Sheep from ſuch Graſs as is made 


gritty by Waters, and in the Courſe of their feed- 
ing, keep them upon the higheſt and drieſt Land 


in wet Seaſons, and allow them only the low rich 
Lands at the dry Time of the Year, if . have 
a mind to keep your ork Sound. 


Bu r I ſhall ſpeak no more of Food fr "EAR 
at preſent, but ſet down the . ſure Marks of Rot- 
tenneſs in Sheep, and the Characters by which one 
may diſtinguiſh thoſe of the beſt Kind for En- 
creaſe. 


SECT. I. Concerning Rotten Shetp, and 
the ſeveral Ways of Knowing them. 


X AMINE firſt the Eye, for that is a good 
Index; if the Sheep be ſound, you will find 


the fibres abort: the white of the Eye, of a 
bri ight 


> | Þ Wo . ; — * 9 
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bright Red, and the Eye full and clear; but 
if the Eye happens to be hollow, and of an ordi- 
nary tallow Colour, and the blbod Veſſels look of 
a darkiſh Red tending towards — the cheer is 
then 28 rotten. ts 


II. Or x the Wool on the Side towards . 
Breaſt, and if the Fleſh looks red, or of a ruddy 
Colour, and is dry, then one may Jodge | it ſound, 
but if it is Pale and the Skin moiſt, then” it is 
IT _ 


III. I x you open hs Wool on the Side and 15 


it between your Fingers, and then pull a little of 


it gently, it will eaſily leave the Skin if the Sheep 


be rotten; but if it be 1 it wil hold cloſe 


to the ſide. 


IV. Turin Teeth will rs diſcoloured, 


and their Gums declining if they are rotten ; but 


if they are ſound the Gums will be firm, _ the 
Vecth N of a fair Colour. 


Tnest are the Marks 4 rotten Sheep 
may be known when they are brought alive to the 
Market; but when they have paſt the Hands of 


the Butcher, then the following are ſure Proofs of 
Rottenneſs. 


I. Wren a Sheep is killed and you find his 
Belly full of Water, it is ſurely rotten, 
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I. Ir * Fat of the ar be yellow, it is a 
* of Rotrennes, 


III. Is we cate or open the Liver fon. after 
killing a Sheep, and we find in it ſmall Worms of 
the * of n that * is rotten. 


"Iv. Ir 5 1 is full of Knotts, or white 
Bliſter the Sheep i is rotten. | ; 


V. Ir the Liver of a * will break i in pieces 


with the Hands, it is rotten, but if it hold 18 
ther it is ſound. | 


TxxEs E are the Marks whack one may know 
rotten Sheep; and while I am ſpeaking of this 
Caſe, I muſt obſerve, that wherever the Speerwort 
or (to be ſure of the N ame) the Flamula grows, 
which for the moſt part is found in wet Grounds, 
there the Sheep rott. An old Author of credit, 
bids us never turn our Sheep into ſuch Paſture; 
for, as he juſtly obſerves, a fingle leaf of the F 
mula will raiſe a Bliſter, if it is applyed to the 
naked Skin. 'This Flamula is a Ranunculus or Crow- 
foot, as Perkinſon's Herbal deſcribes it, and al- 
ways grows in wet Places. So likewiſe the Penny- 
wort or Nummularia is poiſonous to Sheep, or at 
leaſt theſe Plants indicate a bad Paſture ; for whe- 
ther Sheep eat of theſe Plants or not, the Places 
where they grow, are always too moiſt for Sheep ; 


for have never ſeen them in any Grounds but 


ſuch as have been ſubject to Waters; but it is 
likely 


£91 
likely that Sheep will feed upon x them, and | then 
they muſt ey be N | 


Ir. is. alſo dangerous to turn Sheep: PEO. a 
Fold, while there is any Mildew upon the Graſs ; 
for many Sheep have been. loſt by feeding upon 
ſuch Graſs. Let the Sun firſt ſhine an Hour or two 
upon it. But to know when the Mildew is upon 
the Graſs, examine the Leaves of ſome Neighbour- 
ing Trees, and if the Mildew is there, by the ap- 
plying a Leafe to the Tongue, i it will yield a Sweet- 
neſs to the Taſte. I am informed by the Learned, 

| that this. Mildew is attended with very ſmall In- 
ſas that are poiſonous. We may likewiſe ſuſpect 
a Mildew in Mornings when we perceive a white 
Hoar and Cobwebs upon the Graſs, which com- 
monly happens about the Beginning of Auguſt. 
The Webs are made by a very ſmall Venemous 
Inſect like a Spider, which retreats when the Sun 
comes to ſhine: with any Warmth in the Morning: 
theſe ſmall Spiders make their Webbs after Sun-ſet 
if the weather be dry, but never work in wet 
Weather. It is alſo dangerous to let Sheep feed 
upon Fallows, where the Land is light; for in ſuch 
Soyles they frequently pull up the Herb they feed 
upon by the Root, and eat Rogt and all, with the 
Dirt that rifes with it, which unavoidably will give 
them the Rot; but if the Fallows were in ſtrong 
Land, and there ſhould. not happen to be Graſs 
ſufficient for them, their Hunger would force them 
to eat unwholſome Herbs, and ſo they would be- 
come diſtempered with what the Skilfull call the 
| Hunger- 
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ot, which is the worſt of all; for then 
neither the Skin nor the Fleſh will yield any pro- 
fit. As for Paſture Sheep, they ſeldom rot but by 
Mildew, and when that happens, the Skin and 
Tallow will be worth ſomething, as they have had 
no Lack of Food. In ſome Paſtures there are great 
Numbers of white Snails and Sluggs, which while 
they are ſmall, the Sheep take in with the Graſs, 
and are diſtempered by them. 'The Snails and 
Slugs breed about April and Auguſt, or September ; 

ſo that at the Times when they are ſmalleſt, the 
Sheep are in moſt Danger from them. They breed 
for the moſt part in damp and ſhady Grounds, 
and retire from their Feed (upon the Graſs or other 
Herbs) to their Places of Shelter, about nine or 
ten in the Morning if the Sun ſhine ſtrong; but 
in wet Weather they remain upon the Graſs con- 
ſtantly, ſo that Sheep ſhould not be turned into 
ſuch Paſtures, but in fair Weather, or after the 
De is off of the Graſs ; for wende is no Dew 
or other Wet upon the Graſs, the Snail or Slug can- 
not feed, and therefore is never abroad in the dry 
Part of the Day; fo that in dry Weather, 
Sheep are not in danger of the Rot by theſe Crea- 
tures. 7 


TRE Pelt or Pellet Rot, is occaſioned, as is 
ſuppoſed by great Wet only: it happens for the 
moſt part in Woody Countries, where the Sheep 
have too much Stade, with a moiſt Air, and cam 
not have Opportunity of drying themſelves. 


Tavs 


E 
Tus we may find it neceſſary to buy Sheep 


na the dryeſt Soils, and from ſuch Places as 
are not ineommoded too much by Waters, or evil 
Plants; and eſpecially from the poorer Lands: for 
we muſt obſerve, as I have mentioned before, that 
no Cattle will thrive that come from a rich Ground 
into a poorer Soil, which I cannot help repeating, 
becauſe I have known ſeveral who have been great 
Loſers by buying of Cattle that have been bred 
upon rich Lands, and have afterwards been brought 
to worſe. Some young Husbandmen not acquaint- 
ed with this Rule, have bought young Oxen at 
five Pound a- piece, and after two or three Months 
Feed, have ſold them at three Pounds a⸗piece, and 
yet they thought themſelves very underſtanding in 
the Buſineſs; and ſome Sheep that have been 
bought at ten and twelve pounds per Score, have ; 
proved forty or fifty Shillings per Score Loſs to tie 
Buyer, and ſometimes more than half Loſsfor want : 
of ſuch Knowledge. but there is a Kind of politi- 
cal Knowledge required in the buying and ſelling of 
Cattle, which ſly and cunning People beſt know, 
when and how to uſe, for which Reaſon a Book of 
this Kind may prove the more uſeful, as it will ſhew 
every one how to know good from bad Cattle, 
and inſtruct them in their Management of them. 


1 Tnoven we have large and ſmall Sheep in Eng- , 
ana, yet as we have obſerved already, the large and IJ 
ſmall Sheep ſem to come from one Stock, and 4 

only differ by being bred and fed in differentPaſtures; 4 


= fo that when we go to Market, the ſureſt Way to 
| | be 
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be wiſe in our Purchaſe, if we buy 


them to im- 
prove, after we have examined whether they are 
ſound, is to chooſe the Ewes not above two Vears 
old, for that is their beſt Age to bring ſtrong and 


Found Lambs; though I have ſeen thoſe of a Year 
old, which we call Hogs, or Hoggets, bring Lambs, 


but it is judged they become Weak by it, and are 


not ſo capable of Improvement as thoſe of two 
Years, by taking the Ram fo early. And after 
three Vears old I would not adviſe any one to buy 
them : we may; know them to be old if their Teeth 
are worn. The Ewe in this Choice ſhould be full 

bodied, deep ſtapled, and the Wooll thick and 


curled on the upper Parts of the Body, eſpecially 
the Neck and the Head; the Belly ſhould be well 
covered, for where good Wooll is wanting in theſe 
Places, tis ſo bad a Sign that no Husbandmen of 
Judgement will buy them. The Neck ſhould be 
long, and the Legs ſhort ; for they will feed the 
better and ſee better how to diſtinguiſh their Food: 

You may always know the Sheep that are trained 


upon the Marſh Lands by being long boned, or 


long joynted; whenever they are brought to Mar- 
ker they arefit for the Butcher only. 


IN the Purchaſe of Sheep for Breeding, it has 


been the Opinion of ſome that thoſe of the Ewes, 
which have the ſmalleſt Horns, or none at all, are 
the beſt; becauſe as they ſuppoſe the Lambs are 
brought forth with leſs Trouble to the Ewe; but 
that is a Miſtake, for the Lambs have not Horng 


when . are yeaned ; this the Farmers know, but 
it 
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Work of this Nature; becauſe ſome + Perſons who 
are at preſent annetuainced with this Sort of Husban- 
dry, may in Time have Opportunities of - practiſing 
it, and may then know how to talk with the Learn- 
Fr Thoſe Sheep that have no Homes are called 
n en e 28 155 


T HE Ram is i beſt, in 10 4 bleak Coir 
tries, that has his Horns large and turning inward ; 
for the Generality of Farmers imagine, that the 
Largeneſs of the Horns ſerves to ſhelter their Heads 
from the Violence of the Cold: but however that 
may be; it ſeems probable, that the Largeneſs of 
the Horns in theſe Creatures denotes an extraordi- 
nary Strength in them, and for that Reaſon they 


are more capable of reſiſting the Cold and Hard- | 
ſhips of the moſt violent Weather, and which at- 


tend Places which are much expoſed to the ſharper 
and tempeſtuous Winds; but in calmer and more 
| ſerene Situations, the polled or pollard Sheep, whe- 


| It is objected againſt the Ram with great Horns, 
that as he knows himſelf to be well armed he is miſ- 
chievous, and will be always fighting when the 


above, that the Largeneſs of the Horns ſeems to de- 


Vigour that makes them wanton: It appears how- 
Jever, that the Sheep with large Horns are leſs ſub- 
ect to Diſtempers than the pollard Sheep; their 

Horns perhaps taking from their Bodies any too great 


it is however eee take Notice of it in a 


ther Ewe or Ram, are known to proſper very well. 


polled Rams are mild and quiet; but as I obſerved 


note Strength, ſo I ſuppoſe it is their extraordinary 
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I x is obſervable, that PRs * Mi. gn du 
| 12 eooniagraihes upright than curling; all ſuch 
J eſteem to be a croſs Strain between the Goat and 

our common Sheep; where you ſe theſe, they may 

perhaps be a more hardy Strain than the others ; but 

their Fleece is always coarſe, little curled, thin and 

full of briftly Hairs. So that as a Sheep of a deep 

and fine Staple is to be coveted, thoſe with LIES | 
Horns are not to be deſired. £4 | 


r wo! for forth the good — of the 
Ram; his Eyes muſt be full and ruddy, his Ears 
lenge; his Shoulders, Breaſt and Haunches broad, 
his Teſticles large, and his Tail broad and long; 
and his Fleece, as well as that of the Ewe, white, 
deep, greaſy, and cloſe. As for black Sheep they 
are not to be choſen for two Reaſons ; in the firſt 
Place their Fleſh is coarſe, and ill taſted, and their 
Wool, though it is Black, will change red and of an 
ugly Colour when it is wrought, and comes to be 
expoſed to the Air after it is woven; and there is 
no. way of dying it of any other Colour 
without more Expence than tis worth, and even | 
then no Colour will hold; fo that when we buy 
Sheep, though their appears to be no Mark or Sign of 
black Wooll about them, yet be careful to examine 
their Mouths, and if their Chaps, or Tongues, 
happen to be any ways mottled with black, the 


Rams eſpecially, do not buy them; for by Degrees 
they 


PA ae 


an 


they ol 1 you a mottled. Race, or perhaps 
many black Sheep: The Inſide ot their Cindy, os or 
Lips hon: be red. 


'80 1 E Shepherds are e fo nice, that 85 8 a 
Regard to the Lear, or Colour of the Earth, from 
whence the Sheep are brought; for tney imagine 
that various Sorts of Lands, as they differ in Colour 
from one another, affect the Wool of the Sheep: 
Some will make the Fleece better coloured than ano- 
ther, if the Sheep. lye upon a red Soil, others upon 


and wholſome food is the Buſineſs, as I have inti- 
mated before; and where Sheep have that Advan- 


are to conſider that all this Wool before itis brought 
to uſe, muſt be well cleaned and brought to the ut- 
moſt Whiteneſs that poſſibly it can be; ſo that ſuck 
| Soils as moſt contribute to di | it whilſt it is 


Waſher and Comber ; but what they ſeem all to 


as are not incommoded with. Dirt, which in other: 
Words, is only recommending a dry CO for 
r | 


Iris becoming. the 8 of every Farmer, 
WT when he buys Sheep, to take Care that he does not 
over ſtock his Grounds; for having too many, ſome 
of the Weakeſt will ſtarve, or the whole Flock 
ſuffer for want of ſufficient Graſs, and then they 
fall to eating poiſonous Weeds, and periſh by the 
Diſtemper 


a Chalk, others upon a grey Soil; but the ſound 


tage, the Wool will be well coloured ; and then we 


in the Fleece, will occaſion the moſt Trouble to the 


mean by it, i; ro keep your Sheep upon ach Lands. 
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Diſtemper call'd the Hunger-Rot. Neither toil 
he keep fewer Sheep than his Lands will feed, 
for the Food of Sheep and Profit by them is very 
conſiderable ; and every Sheep wanting, where 
there is Food for it, is fo much Loſs to the Far- 
mer. - But ſuppoſe we are once well ſtocked with 
Sheep, it is neceſſary to examine the Flock once or 
twice a Year, and when the Winter or bad Wea- 
ther has carryed off any Sheep, to renew them from 
ſound Flocks, and as nearly of the Size and Good- 
neſs of our own, as we can judge; for thoſe which 

are neareſt alike, thrive and encreaſe beſt together. 
So likewiſe take care to diſcharge your {elf of ſuch 
Sheep as do not appear to proſper in your Grounds ; 
for to keep Sheep longer upon any Land than they 
can encreaſe their Fleſh or Tallow, is unprofitable ; 
fell ſuch, and the Money which comes by the Un- 
thriving and Unprofitable, will always buy ' good 
sheep; and, by the way, an unprofitable Sheep 
eats and ſpoils as much Graſs or other Provender as 
a good Sheep, and into the bargain, may ſome- 
times infect the whole Flock; ſo that once more I 
advertiſe that a Farmer ſhould keep his Flock free 
from them. Once or twice a Year, I adviſe the 
Maſter of a Farm therefore to make his general 
Muſter; but his Shepherd muſt be watchful over 
them conſtantly, leſt any Diſtemper attack them; 
for ſome Diſtempers which Sheep are ſubject to, 
will carry them off in a few Minutes, as I ſhall 
have occaſion to mention by and by. 


Bur 
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Bo T 1 ball x now mention ſuch Obſervations as 
are neceſſary to be known, with Regard to the 
Breeding of Sheep, which is one of the main Ar- 
ticles relating to Sheep-keeping, conſidering that 
the Strength of the Flock will depend in great 
meaſure upon the good Qualities of the Sire and 


Dam, and the Seaſons that they are brought to 
bloſſom in. Among ſome old written Receipts to 
bring Sheep to bloſſom as we now call it, I find 
the Word which we call Bloſſom, written Blyſome, 
or Blythſome, which ſeems to denote that it means 
bringing Sheep to Luſt ; however, we know, that 
at preſent it ſignifies as much; and there are 
ſeveral Ways of doing this, as I ſhall mention 
hereafter. | | 


Tre 5 for breeding, both of the Ram and 
| the Ewe, are, by ſome, judged to be in the ſecond 
and third Year of the Ewe the beſt, becauſe then ſhe 
is ſuppoſed to be in the greateſt Strength, and the 
Ram from four or five to ſeven Years old : But 
our common People have little Regard to this, for 
as ſoon as the E though ſhe is but a Year old, 
which we call a Hog or Hogget, will be blyſome, 
they let her go to Rut, or take the Leap of the 
Ram, although it may be he is not much older than 
herſelf; but the Lambs from ſuch are generally 
veakly, and the Ewe too loſes her Strength; and 
likewiſe it is common enough to let the Ewes and 
che Rams run together, and breed from the firſt 
[Year to the ninth, without any Regard to their 
reſpective Ages, But if the Shepherd has Regard 
1 C te 
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to the Coupli ing of the Rams with the Ewes, when 
they are all ſuffer d to go in one Flock; to prevent 
the Rutting of the Young or other Rams with the 
Ewes that are too young, he will tie twiſted Ruſhes, 
Bits of Leather, or ſomewhat of theſe Sorts to the 
Tails of the Ewes he would prevent from Breed- 
ing ; which Method will put by the Ram from 
his Intent. But it is much better to keep the Rams 
ſeparate from the Ewes in different Paſtures, till 
ſuch Time as we deſign to bring them to the 
Rutt ; and about a Month or Six Weeks before 
we would have them to couple, let them have | 
better Paſture than ordinary, which will diſpoſe | 
the Ewe to bloſſom, or prepare her to take the 
Ram. It is with Sheep, as it is with the Cow, 
and other Cattle; the Female muſt be in a certain 
State deſirous of the Male, before the Male will 
attempt to ſerve her; and this is evidently brought 
about by encreafing the Richneſs of their Food 
ſome time before we would have them couple; for E 
- Richneſs of Food encreaſes the Vigour of the Body. 
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Some Time ago, Lamb vu a Rarity at Chrift- F 
mas; but now, unleſs it be two Months in the 4 
Year, ſome of our Farmers have got the Knack 
of bringing their Sheep to bloſſom every Month 
Upon the firſt ſetting forward in this Way, Houſe a 
Lamb was brought to Market in November or De I 
* mr ug cember. A little above Twenty Years ago, th 
i it i Lambs alive were ſold at Thirty Shillings, or 1 
wa Guinea a-piece, delivered at London ; and Sir oli 
1 D'Oyley, a very curious Gentleman of Oxfordſvir 


F 
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79 


my Friend, uſed to make conſiderable Advantage 
| by them, by ſending ſeveral Hundreds of Lambs 
in a Year to Market in the Winter Seaſon : ſo 
good a Judge was he of the Improvement of his 
Eſtate. The Method that was taken at firſt of 
doing this, depended chiefly upon the aſſorting the 
Sheep in different Paſtures, and the Richeſt, or 
what produced the moſt nouriſhing Food, would 
bring the Sheep to bloſſom ſooner than the others; ; 
fo as that they muſt conſequently bring Lambs 
| agreeable to the Times of their coming to Rutt, it 
was only neceſſary to obſerve what Paſtures afford- 
ed the richeſt Food at the different Seaſons of the 
Year, or to give ſuch Provender to the Sheep a 
little before we would bring them to bloſſom, as 
| might make them produce Lambs at the Times we 
deſign. And for this End, we muſt have Paſtures 
of different Kinds, ſome of higher Food than others; 
but chiefly the high Lands, ſhort in Graſs, ſhould 
be in Plenty for common Food, where che Ewes 
generally ſhould run; but the Rams never: They 
ſhould only be put to the Ewes that are ſet a- part in 
Paſtures for different Seaſons of Breeding ; and there- 
by the Rams will always be in good Heart, and 
by accompanying them in the ſame Paſtures, will 
more naturally engage the Ewes to bloſſom. - 


Tuxxk are two Months in the Year which are 
either too. dry or too wet, to encourage thoſe 
Creatures to go to Rutt ; but they are uncertain : 
Our Almanack-makers are not lately ſure of the 
Weather, or miſtake, or —— but that we may 
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three Gallons of Water, and it will help them, as 


"L291. 


not depend upon ſuch Trifles; what L mean by the 
too dry Month, is, when the Graf upon the High- 


Lands is Nan up I much, that Sheep, have not a. 
Bite, or enough to ſubült them; then put them 
into ſuch Paſture as may fopply. them plentifully 


with Nouriſhment. Knott Graſs is thought good, 
and the Blades of Onions, by ſome People, and 
the Leaves of Turnips, if there are any; or if 
the Month happens to give us a larger Quanti- 


ty of Wet than ordinary, then give them Oats, 


and good dry and ſhort Hay, rubbing their Teeth 
before-hand with a little Bay-falt and Water, if 


there is any Danger, by great Wetts, of a Rott: 


But if their Gums or Teeth are in good order, 
according to what T' have mentioned above, do 
not uſe the Salt and Water, but let them have 


Plenty of Food, and keep their Fleece dry ; feed- 


ing at the Pine time the Ewes and Rams together, 
giving them their Oats in Troughs lying near the 
Ground, and their Hay upon the Ground in a 


dry Place; for they cannot feed in a Natural 


Way, if they were to feed with their Heads up, 
to draw their Meat from a Rack. If during this 
way of Feeding, there happens to be a fair Hour 
or two in the Day, let them. graze” upon the 
ſhorteſt Graſs and beſt expoſed Grounds, and return 
them to a warm Sheep-coat, or repoſe them under 
good Shelter in the Night. But when Sheep have 


dry Food, they muſt have Water by them. And in 


dandefikis wet Seaſons, when they are in this dry way 
of Feeding, put about an Ounce of Bay-Salt into 


the 


1552 


che Salt Marſhes are uſed to help other Cattle. 
When I come to ſpeak of the Cures in the ſeveral 
Diſtempers of Sheep, 1 ſhall have occaſion to ex- 
plain this further. 2 | 
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I x theſe ſelect Caſes, where Sheep are to be 
put together purely upon the Account of forcing 
them to couple ; the elder Ewes ſhould be appoin- 
ted, and the Rams of three or four Years old: For 
the elder Ewes come more eaſily to bloſſom than 
the very Young, and the Rams of the Age I men- 
tion, being acquainted with the Rutt, rather chuſe 
= the old Ewes than the Young, becauſe they are 
the more eaſily entreared; as ſome Farmers of good 

Credit affirm, and as myſelf have often obſerved. 
There are fone Drugs may be given to Sheep to force 
them to couple, beſides the Herbs I have menti- 
© oned ; but they weaken the Sheep when the forcing 
is over, and therefore I hold them unprofitable. 


I have yet a few Remarks to make, with Regard 
to the putting the Rams to the Ewes in Farms of 
W different Situations, and which are differently ma- 
Wnaged ; I mean, that they may not be forced, but 
Abe brought to the Rutt by the moſt natural Means. 
1 Ix a Farmer has good Winter Paſture for Sheep, | 
nd that ſprings early in the Year, he may let his 
0: Rams and Ewes run together all the Year about to 
4 tt when they will; but if the Paſture be only 
4 pats in Common, then the beſt Time to put the 
ms to the Ewes, is, when Deer generally go to 
| C 3 the 
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the Rutt, that is, about July; and if the Farmer 
has only a Run of Sheep upon a common Field, 
amongſt the Arables, then tis Time enough about 
Michaelmas. Again we may obſerve, that in ſuch 
Countries as are mountainous and rocky, which 
have no Paſtures, or common Fields, but heathy 
Ground only, twill be Time enough to bring the | 
Rams and Ewes together about St. Simon and St. 
Fude's Day, which is towards the End of October. 
The Reaſon of this, is, that the Ewes go with 
Young twenty Weeks, or as one may ſay, yeans 
or brings forth her Lamb in the twentieth Week 3 
ſo it is neceſſary the Ewe at yeaning, ſhould have 
the Benefit of freſh or ſpringing Graſs, for that will 
afford her plenty of Milk for the Improvement of 
her Lamb, or Lambs; for ſome Ewes will bring 
Two, 'Three, or Four at a Time ; and where good | 
nouriſhing Food is wanting at yeaning Time, many 
Lambs are loſt ; fo that we ſhould always take Care 1 
to be apprized of the Qualities of our Lands, and 
the State of them at different Seaſons, that we may 
the better contrive the Security of our young Flock, 
and bring our Sheep to the Bloſſom at ſuch Times 
as may agree with the Seaſons our Paſtures may be 
in the beſt Order to receive the Lambs when they 3 
are dropped. This in a great Meaſure depends upon 1 


the good Contrivance of the Farmer, who beſt 
knows the State of his Lands, and when they will 3B 
yeild freſh Graſs; for if a Ewe wants Milk at yean- 8 
ing Time, which ſeldom or never happens, but ih 
when ſhe has not ſufficient Food, ſhe will forſaxe her 
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rank and through her Weakneſs loſe her own Life 
as well as her Lamb's. | 


IT is 8000 likewiſe to have Regard to the Time 
of turning the Rams to the Ewes; becauſe when 
Farmers have the Uſe of Fallow Fields to turn 
in their Sheep about May, then, if the Lambs 
are not ſtrong, the Balks, Water Furrows, and 
other Inequalities. of the . Grounds, incommode 
them; fo that in ſuch a Caſe it is beſt to have the 
Lambs fall inthe Winter, 3. e. about December, Fa- 
nuary, or February. What I now ſpeak of relates 
to Lambs for Breed ; and as the Sheep is the beſt 
cloathed at it's Birth of any Creature; ſo the Win- 
ter Lambs will not be ſo apt to ſuffer, though they 


| are yeaned in the hardeſt Weather. But that they 


may be more ſecure, in caſe of Neceſſity, the Dams 


and Lambs too are taken ſometimes into the Houle, 


but eſpecially when the Lambs are deſigned to be 
ſuckled or fed for the Market, to kill while they 


are ſmall. The more hardy a Sheep is bred up for 
= the Paſture the better, taking Care that it does nat 
= want Proviſion in the firſt Part of it's Life. The 
Method of feeding Lambs in the Houſe I ſhall 
| treat of in ſuch a manner as is uſed by the moſt in- 
genious Farmers in the Countries, near London, 
where Houſe Lamb brings the beſt Profit: As it is 
certain the Fleſh of an houſed Lamb is much more 
4 _ delightful to nice Palates, than that of graſs Lamb; 
Jo where Luxury prevails the moſt, ſuch Dante 
Will fetch the moſt Money. 


G4: 
Ax 
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An excellent Farmer in this Way, near Kingfton 
in Surrey, trains up his Houſe-Lambs 1 in the fol- 
lowing Manner. 


[I 


| OF Sucklimg Lambs in the Houſe 


0 WH EY 
1 


— 


Onſidering the great Profit which ariſes of 
ſuckling or fattening of Lambs in the 
Houſe, it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of it 
in this Place. It is to be remarked, that there are 
four Expreſſions commonly uſed among the Shep- 
-herds, which are not known elſewhere ; as for Ex- 
ample, when a Lamb is ſaid to be tod-bellyed, it 
is clinged up; and twin Baſftard-Lambs are ſuch 
as are ſuckled by other Ewes, after having loſt 
their own Lambs. Baſtard-Ewes are ſuch as ſuckle 
the Lambs of other Ewes, or have loſt their own. 
Sucking at Head is when a Lamb ſucks the firſt of 


the Milk. 
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Tux following Letter, which I received from a 
Perſon of Quality, well skilled in theſe Affairs, 


-will inform us of the beſt Method of fattening = 

Ie THE = 
To Mr, RICHARD BRADLEY, Ge. | 

F Cc 

S JR, | c 

6 J Have for many Years been curious in the ſee - 

veral Branches of Farming, but more parti. 

* cularly in the breeding and ns of Cane. $4 

> C 


a 


£253 


Ax obſerving that you have hitherto treated 
© but little on that Head, I gueſs you'll excuſe this 
Trouble, it being on a Subject which I my ſelf 
have often practiſed with good Succeſs, as well as 


Sir John Mob 5 of Oxferajbive, and ſeveral 
others. 


R W BB :@ 


© In the Education of Lambs in the Houſe, 
we muſt contrive a warm Place for them, divided 
into Stalls, that the Lambs may be more conve- 
niently fucked; ; obſerving likewiſe, that there | 
are not too many put into the Houſe at one 9 


Time; for in ſuch Caſe, rr: oh ou become ſett, 
or v rot-belly'd. 


A M a WW N 726 


© Ir we have many Lambs to ſickle, we muſt 
© mark them, to know which has been longeſt ſuck- 
ing, and the Baſtard-Ewes ; and thoſe muſt con- 
tinue to ſuck at Head. 


0 OY muſt likewiſe be taken, that what Milk 


the younger Lambs leave, (if any) be ſucked by 
© the older TAE 


5 Ir you have any Baſtard-Ewes, ſuckle the eldeſt 
Lambs on them, beginning about ſeven in the Mor- 
ning for the firſt Part of the Day, and at four in 
the Afternoon for the ſecond Meal. Likewiſe 
obſerve, that if the Baſtard-Ewes have Milk 
enough ro ſuckle all your Lambs at theſe Meals, 

_ put the Lambs in only at Noon, and be- 
tween 
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ſent, and either of theſe ravenous Birds ſhould be 


[26] 
tween nine and ten at Night, and out again about 
nine in the Morning. — 


K 


Lr the Tails and Udders of the Ewes be 
carefully clipt from the Wool, to keep them 

clean from Dirt, which they are too apt to ga- 
ther in the Houle. 


= 


© Is you have any 'Twin-Lambs or Dambs that 
give little Milk, help them on the Baſtard-Ewes. 
When thoſe Lambs which ſuck at Head on the 
Baſtard-Ewes, have had their Meal, let the 
others which you deſign to ſuck next at Head, 
clean thoſe Ewes of their Milk. The beſt Food 
© for Lambs, is Flower, Wheat, or white Peaſe, 
in 'Troughs, and Wheat-Straw, or ſometimes fine 
© Hay in Racks. But Straw will make the Fleſh of 
© a better-Colour. Which is all that occurs, from, 
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Tour humble Servant. 


A Goop Shepherd is very much wanting about 
the Seaſon when the Ewes drop the Lambs; for 
ſometimes they have need of Help; and evecially 1 
if Ravens or Carrion- Crows frequent, or ſhould by 
Accident fly over a pregnant Ewe when ſhe is 
about yeaning: For if a Shepherd is not then pre- 


within fight, they would preſently aſſault the 
Lambs, even before they were quite fallen, and 1 


L 27 J 
pick out their Eyes. And though the Ewer are 


ſenſible of it, and endeavour to drive them off by 


turning their Heads ſometimes againſt them; yet 


unleſs the Ewe is very ſtrong, and can at that dif- 


ficult Time reach them, or move her {elf into ſome 


other Poſture, they will not leave their Prey till 


they have done the Miſchief they deſigned. When 
a Ewe is great with two or three Lambs, ſhe then 
is in moſt Danger of loſing them by theſe Birds, 
being ſeſs able to defend them. I have been Eye- 
nes of this Misfortune happening to the yean- 


| ing Ew es, without being near enough to prevent 


it in Time; and I doubt not but all who uſe the 
Country, have ſome time or other obſerved it. 
Nor are theſe voracious Birds leſs miſchievous to 
Poultry; they deſtroy young Chickens, young 


Ducks, and every young Fowl they can meet with. 


Therefore a Farmer who has any Sheep, eſpecially 
in Paſtures where Shepherds are not attending, or 
Poultry about his Houſe, let him ſhoot thoſe De- 


vourers whenever he can, and reward thoſe Boys 
that deſtroy their Neſts. 


Gzxear Thunders are apt to make Ewes caſt 
their Lambs, if any of them ſhould happen to be 
ſingly abroad; and I may ſay likewiſe, that a 
Sheep will never feed well, or proſper, unleſs it is 


among the Flock, but more eſpecially if it feeds in 


its own natural Flock, it will thrive the better. 


Ly 


| Ir is neceſſary, as ſoon as the Lamb is fallen, or 
dropt, to examine whether it be ſtrong as it ought; 
| for 
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[28] 
For if it is not, it ſhould be houſed with the Dam. 
Some adviſe upon the firſt Falling of a Lamb, to 
raiſe it upon its Legs, and bring it to the Udder of 
the Dam, and if it will not then ſuck, to milk into 
its Mouth. But Experience teaches that it is not 
neceſſary, unleſs it be very weak indeed, and the 


Ewe weak likewiſe, and then both will want equal 


Help; the Ewe firſt to be put to good wholſome 
and nouriſhing Food, and that will give Milk for 
the Lamb; or elſe, if the Ewe ſhould be paſt 
Help, put the Lamb to ſuckle of another Ewe, and 
if he refuſe it, anoint his Lips with Hogs Lard 
beaten up with a little Milk, or with freſh Butter, 
which laſt, is the better of the two: Bur try him 

firſt by milking into his Mouth from the Ewe you 


deſign ſhould take care of him. 


The proper Time of Gelding Lambs for Wed: | 
ders or Weathers. 


8 we have treated of the Ram and the Ewe 
as far as it is neceſſary to bring them to the 
Produce of the Lamb, it is next my Buſineſs to 
ſpeak of the Wedder or Weather, or Gelt-Sheep : 


For theſe will be larger than thoſe which are not 


caſtrated, and will endure more Wet, without rot- 
ting, than the other Sheep of either Sex. The 
Ewes are more ſubject to rot than the Rams, un- 
leſs it is when they ſuckle Lambs, according to the 
old Proverb, that Ewes will not then get the Rot. 
But in common Caſes, I refer to the firſt Part of 
this Chapter, where I ſpeak of the proper Food 

* Be for 


1 


for Sheep. It is held the beſt Practice, to geld 
the Lambs for Feathers, while they are under the 
Dam; that is, early after they are yeaned ; for 
the Wound is more eaſily healed, while they are 
very young, than when they grow more games 
ſome : But ſeveral Shepherds have ſeveral Minds. 
J have known ſome leave them till they have been 
four or five Months old; but that is dangerous in my 
Opinion: And when I fay under the Dam, I don't 
mean till they have got a little Strength. How= 
ever, to paſs this over; every Shepherd, according 
to the Country he has been bred in, follows the 
Method of that Country in this Point, and knows 
how to do well in this Particular. But I muſt for 
= the Sake of going forward with my Memorandums 
relating to the I cather, mention this, and alſo that 
the eather Sheep turn to great Profit, where there 
is a good Winter Paſture for them, and the 
Farmer has Diſcretion enough to make them fat 
a gainſt the Spring of the Year; for it is at that 
= Seaſon they come to the beſt Market, the Ewes 
then being, for the moſt part, either ſuckling of 
Lambs, or pregnant, and therefore unfit for the 
Markets; and the Rams are by no Means fit for 
+ the Butcher at any time. If you have good Win» 
ter Paſture, buy in Feathers about October, and 
chey will be fat by February, which is the TI ime 
f 1 to carry them to Market. 
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of the M 1¹ of Dives, and oh proper Timer 
. | for Wi eaning y Lambs. 


T HE Milk of Ewes is uſed in many Parts of 
England, but eſpecially in Wales, on many 
Accounts. It is very rich by it ſelf, but has the 
Taſte of Tallow when it is freſh taken from the 
Ewe; but boiling of it diſcharges that ill Taſte, 
and it then eats kke Cream. It proves !of good 
Service in making of Cheeſe, if it be mixt with 
Cows Milk, performing every thing one might ex- 
from pure Cream of the Cows Milk. But it 
is ill Husbandry to milk the Ewes, if they can 
have Lambs to run by their Side; for a good 
Lamb is much more profitable than che Milk; and 
beſides, it hurts the Wool of the Ewes, and keeps | 
them from the Bloſſom. 
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| 1 ſome Caſes, indeed, it may be a Means of Uh 
Advantage, by retarding "them from Bloſſom til 0 
we think proper, in order to bring Lambs at an | 7 
uncommon Seaſon, or at the Time we defire. fl = 
we wean the Lambs too ſoon, they will be weak, : 
and pine for the Loſs of the Dams, and then the 
Dams will have a better Fleece, and go ſooner to 
the Bloſſom or Rut. But it is moſt common, and E | 
I think beſt, unleſs upon particular Occaſions, "that, I ; 
if the Paſture be 4 „the Rams run conti. 1 5 


know. If we wean a Lamb too ſoon, it will vel q 
. in} 1 
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in Danger of the Rott; it is diſcreet then, to carry 
the Lamb to the Butcher; but if a Farmer has 
Sewerals, or ſecond Paſture, it will be profitable 
to turn the Lambs, if he has a Mind to wean 


them, into ſuch Paſtures out of the hearing 
of their Dams, and let many of them go together. 
One great Regard muſt be had to Ewes while they 
ſuckle Lambs, that the Ewes do not want Food ; 


for if they do, the Lambs will rot, or be in Dan- 


ger of it. 


Wren a Lamb is to be kept for Breed in a 
good Common Paſture, one may wean it at about 
ſixteen Weeks old, to make it ſtrong, and the Ewe 
will have Strength, and go to Bloſſom quickly; 
and when Sheep are upon a poor Paſture, as in 
the mountainous rocky Countries, then the People 
generally wean their Lambs at about twelve Weeks 


old, and milk them five or fix Weeks ; but the 


Lambs are never ſo ſtrong as thoſe which are 
ſuckled the full Time that the Ewes will ſuffer 
them. This Remark I put in, becauſe I had it 
from a Gentleman who has good Experience this 
Way, though it relates to an Obſervation that 1 


== have made before. And from the ſame worthy 


Perſon, give me Leave to mention likewiſe, that 


the Sheep which you have a Mind to keep for 
Rams, ſhould be of thoſe Lambs where the Ewe. 


has two at a Birth. To this, I fay, I have known 
them do very well; but if the ſingle Lamb be 
ſtronger than a Twin-Lamb, as ſome fay, why 
will he not make a ſtronger Ram for the Rutt, 
than 
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than when there are two at a Birth? But the 
Strength of the Dam, perhaps, as well as the Sire, 


produces ſtrong Twins; and it may be, one may 
be as ſtrong as the other. The Caſe has been long 
in Diſpute; but I cannot paſs it by in a Treatiſe 
of this Kind, without mentioning of it; for my 
own Part, I think, if the Ram was good, the 


Ewe ſtrong at the yeaning Time, and the Lambs 
taken care of at that Seaſon, and ſufficiently nou- 


riſhed, a Twin-Lamb may be as good as a ſingle 
one. 4 | 


Of Severing of Sheep, and Parting the Flock. 
A for the diſtinguiſhing Characters of Sheep 


— in their ſeveral Stages of Life, I have ex- 
plained that partly before; wiz. that at a Year old 


they are called Hogs, Hog gets, or Hogards : But 
I forgot to obſerve, that the ſecond Year the Fe- 


male is called a Theave, and if ſhe paſſes that 
Year without taking the Ram, ihe is then called 
a Double Theawve, and is accounted by the learned 


Sheep-Maſters, the beſt Ewe that can be employed 


for bringing the ſtrongeſt Lambs. So of the Male 
Sheep, we may reckon them Weather or Wedder- 


hogs, after they are paſt the Character of Lambs, 


or are of a Year's Growth; and this Name is in- 


differently given to the Males, whether they have 
been cut for Weathers, G whether they are deſign- 
ed for Rams. The beſt Way, indeed, is to make 


the Diſtribution of our Sheep after ſheering ; for 
then we ſhall beſt diſcover which are ſtrong, and 


which 
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ib are weak, and order their ' Paſtures Accor- 
Arm 2p FI 
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* Tur PRA which we acl ab Feeding or Fat- 
tenin 85 ſhould 1 put by 1 


wy ne Ewes «4 themſelves. 
Ta E Wearher-Hogs an Theaves 7 dbemteles 
Tur Lambs by themſelves . | 


Y Tar Weathers and Rams 3 themſelves; for 
elſe the Strongeſt would hurt the Weakeſt, and not 
ſuffer them to pick the Food which might be the 
| moſt nouriſhing to them. 


NB. Ir, in * Flock, any Shecp happens to be 
diſtempered, let them have a Paſture diſtinct 
from the Reſt, of good freſh Graſs, and as 
they improve, ſell them off: It is very certain, 
that Sheep are beſt improved by often ſhift- 
ing their Paſture. 
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Of Waſhing and Sheaving of Sheep. 


As for the Seaſon of the Year when we outs 
to prepare Sheep for Shearing, it ought to 

de at ſuch a Time in the Summer when their Wool 
in deep Staple ; and that there may be Time 
1 Hough for the Sheep to renew their Wool before 
e hard Weather comes on. It is thought proper 
2 by 


before it be cut. Mr. Fit berbert, the firſt En- 


© ſhall be to the owner great p2ofit in the ſale of 1 


gpzeſſing their fellowes, and that none go 


* (has) good akyl thereof, the whych ſhould wy 0 1 
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by many 1 „1 
ſweat in their Wool before it is ſhorn. But great 
Care muſt be taken that the Wool be well waſhed 


gliſh Writer of Husbandry of any Note, has pre- 4 
ſcribed the following Method, to be obſerved in 


| the Waſhing and Shearing of Sheep, which I all ff 


give you in his own NG, as it Juſtly * with | 
the Practice of our Time. ; ; 


1 5 In June is tyme to ſhere ſheep, and oꝛ they 
© be ſhome they muſt be wel waſhen, the which 


« his Mol, and allo to the Clothe⸗ maker; but yet 


© beware that thou put not to many cheep in a 


© pen at one time, nother at the waſhing no2 at 
« the ſhering, fo2 fear of murdering o2 over- 


© away tyl he be clean wathen, and ſe that they 7 
© that hold the ſheep by the hed in the water, 
< Hold his hed high enough, fo2 2owning. 


In ſhering of ſhepe take hede of the Sherers 
* fo? twincking the ſhepe with the Sheres, an "I 


the Sheres, and the Sheparde be always read 1 2 
c with his Tar-bor to ſalve them. And ſe that 
© they be wel marked, bothe eare marke W 2 
marke and Rodel marke, and let the woll be wil 

© folden 02 wonde with a Moll wynder that c 


much good in the lale of the dame. 2 
Bur 
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ow to explain our 1 4 a little landed: We 
muſt obſerve, that though he has appointed the 
Month of June, and others ſince his Time have 
followed that Seaſon for waſhing and ſhearing their 
Sheep ; yet muſt we have a great Regard to the 
Weather, that it is not inclinable to Rain at the 
Time of waſhing the Sheep, nor too cold at the 
Shearing-time ; but let the Weather be ſuch, as. 
may dry them ſoon after waſhing, and warm the 
Ground againſt they loſe their Fleece. At the 
Time of Waſhing, he well directs, that Care ſhould 
be taken in holding up the Head 25 the Sheep, to 
prevent not only its drowning, but taking in any 
Quantity of Water at the Mouth. Aſter the 
Wool is well cleaned, put your Sheep upon the 
lighteſt and higheſt Land you have, which will be 
a Means of preſerving the Wool clean, and in 
good Condition, till they are ſhorn ; which Work 
of Shearing, may be done three or four Days af- 


ter the Waſhing ; obſerving at the ſhearing Time, 


do take care of winding the Wool, and laying it 
up clean and dry. | 


Is ſome Places they ſhear their Sheep twice a 


RS Year, 7. e. about the End of April or Beginning 


'Y of May, for the firſt Time; and about the Begin- 
ning of September for the other Seaſon. Where 


7 | this is practiſed, it is alſo frequent to ſhear their 
Lambs in June; but I cannot adviſe this Practice, 
no more than others, who are skilled in the Ma- 


nagement of Sheep, who will not allow the Shear- 
as ing 
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ing of Lambs till they are full a Year old, and 
are then called Hogs, or Hoggets, or aged. 


As concerning the Finenef of Wool, 1 have 

- already given my Sentiments how far it depends 

upon the Food or Diet of Sheep; 2. e. from the 

finer Graſs comes the fineſt Wool, as the coarſer 
Wool is always the Product of coarſer Diet. 


TE Ancients remarked certain Countries which 
were famous for Wool. That in moſt Eſteem with 
them, was the Wool of Puglia, which in Italy 
was called the Greek Fleece. The next in Good- 
neſs, was eſteemed the Wool of Italy; and after 
that, the Mileſſan Wool. We find in the ancient 
Writings; that the Wool of Puglia was ſhort, like 
that of our Mountain Sheep. The Wool about 
Tarranto and Cannas, has been likewiſe in Eſteem. 
And nearer our Times, the $pan;/h Wool has been 

"accounted valuable: But we find now by Expe- 
rience, that no Wool upon the Face of the Earth, 
is equal in Value to the Engii/h and Iriſo Wool, 


TI the rs. Anat of Wool, 


70 OL, next after Shearing, is ſniftned, (as a B 

it is called) or ſorted in three or four Par- 
cels; ; vi. the fineſt and ſtrongeſt for Combing, i is 
taken from the Back, the Sides, and the hinder 
Part of the Fleece. 93 
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Tux ſecond is called clitlbg wobl Which is 
a ſhorter Sort, taken from the Neck and the Belly 
of the Fleece. It is commonly divided. into two 
Sorts, chiefly uſed for making of Broad-Cloths ; 
cheſe are only diſtinguiſhed from one another in 
their Characters, by being ſhorter or longer, or 
finer or Fuer. Theſe two Sorts are carded and 
luckt, which is very different from Conibing. 


ANorRHER Sort is taken from the Tail and coarſe 

Part of the Flank, which being full of rude Locks 
and long ſtickel Hairs, is not fit for the above 4 
| Uſes, but is commonly ſpun for coarſe Blankets, 4 
| Mops, or ſuch other groſs Manufactures. 2 


Wool is fold by Weight, ) Pounds making a 
| Clove of Wool, 2 Cloves a Stone, 2 Stone one 
Todd, 6 Todd ind a Stone one Ji ey, 2 IWeys a Sack, 
12 Sacks a Laſt. | J 
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| Iv inte Countries the Wey i is 2 561. Averdu- 
boiſe, as in the Suffolk Wey; but in Eſſex the I 
5 . is 3367. the Wey. 2 


== A Tory of Staple Wool, caſt or ned, will = 

„ ield, if it be good broad Wool, (When it is 0 
9 ſcombed) after the Rate of LI out of 120. 

N. B. In  North-Walss the Wend of Wool n 

weighs equal with five Eugliſi Pounds: But ; 

} A we | 
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we ſhall hs no further Notice of _ 
Weight in this Place. | 


Ox Pound of the beſt picked Wool will coſt 
6d. or 8d. according as it is in Goodneſs; ſo a 
Dozen is 65. or 85. and the Combing of a 
Dozen of Wool is 25. As it is obſerved above in 
the Combing of the Wool, that nine or ten Pounds 
at moſt will comb out of a Dozen; ſo that which 1 
remains, or the Clearing of the Camb. is called 
Nil, or Oyl, which commonly anſwers the Charge 
of Soap and Fire for Waſhing, and Oyl and Fire 


for Combing. < 
> IT he n uſed for r combing, is of s 

Or tbe Nill or Oy! * made the Torkſbire I 
Cloths, Napt Frizes, Blankets, &c. This is gene- 
rally ſold from 4d. to 6 d. n. to the Good- 
neſs, and the Market. 3 
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Wan: combed Wool is given out to be ſpun, . 
according to its Fineneſs, it is directed to the Spin- "A 
ner at ſeveral Prizes: As for Example, ſome at 
25. 6d. per Pound, and ſome at 3s. ſome more, 
ſome leſs ; and according to the Number of Skains I 
returned by the Spinner in every Pound, ſo are A 

they paid, or have proper Deductions made; every i 
Skain conſiſts of fix Knots, each Knot of eighty 
Bouts, and each Bout (which is the Compaſs of a 
Reel) is a Yard and three Quarters. 'The Price in 4 1 
Eſſex for ſpinning each Skain, is 1 d. fo that accor- WF 

ding 
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391 
ding to the pineneſ or Coarſeneſs of the Varn, the 
Spinner has more or leſs for every Pound of Wool. 
T have known ſome Pounds that have been ſpun ſo 
coarſly, that a ſingle Pound has amounted to no 
more than ſixteen Skains, or 164. to the Spinner ; 
while at other Times, I have ſeen ſome of the fi- 
neſt Wool ſpun to thirty- ſix Skains in a Pound. It 
is therefore neceſſary, that whoever ſets about a 
Work of this Nature, ſhould be well apprized of 
the Performance of thoſe Spinners he employs, 


before he delivers out his Wool, that thoſe who 


are the beſt qualified for fine Spinning, ſhould have 
the fineſt Wool ; and the coarſer ſhould be deli- 
vered to thoſe whe are the moſt indifferent at the 
Wheel; for otherwiſe the Proprietor might ſuſtain 
conſiderable Loſſes. It ſometimes happens, that 
the Webſter, or ſuch other Perſon as delivers out 
the Wool, will inſiſt upon a greater Number of 
Skains to be ſpun from each Pound, than the Wool 
will bear, which is a Hardſhip upon the Spinner; 
but the Webſter likewiſe, as I obſerved above, is 


= 2 Sufferer, if he e, out fine Wool, and the 
4 Spinner does not return him the Number of Skains 
| 2 | which he ſet it at. 


— Pound of ſpun Wool will yield double 
Y to the Webſter of what he gives to the Spin- 
ver, or thereabouts: This in Trade is called Dou- 
Fen blings; and when the Webſter ſells to the Wea- 

Vers, he commonly ſells at . 


15 . Bur 


40 ] 


r Bur for the better explaining the Account of 
1141 Combing, Spinning, and Weaving, to my PAID 
I ſhall inſert the following pl of: ee VIE. . 


Fg Q 
"4 


Paid for 161, af; fine wil Wool, — 


8 d. per I. , if 
For bin out of the WY 


8 


D the reſt —— Oyl or Nill. 
Paid for Soap, Oyl, and Fire, for waſh- 

ing and combing the 16 7. of Wool. 
For Spinning 127. ob Dope Wool, 5 
3 22 


121. of Topt Wool Gum comes to o2 10 08 


00 02 00 


91 16 co 


! —_ Tux Webſter pays for 127. of Tops of Wool 


177 ready ſpun, as above; and the following ſhews his 
1 Profits when he ſells! it at n to the Weaver. 
Wt i Received for 1 21. Weight 35. Yar, 
[14 ſold at Doublings. | 9; 12.09 
j p 1 | For PY Nil Or Oyl OO O2 oOo 
1 | | — 
1.98 „12 all 

1 From vhence deduct 27. 105. 8 d. 

Ll the whole Charge for Spinning, 


The Webſter gets clear Profit by Spin- 
ning a 


— 


"The Peaver', Account. 


y 300? | G4 n e eee eee 
The Weaver pays for 127, of Yam, o 12 co 
This, if it be weaved into Callimaneo: | 
E3; which is half Ell wide, will make l 
(after the Rate of 5 Yards to nne 

Pound of Yarn) 60 Yards of Stuff, 01 99:9 
the Weaving af e at ute 1 | 
5 4 Yard, comes to 1 


So the wha Coſt 0 £ anbeag Spin- 
ning, and Weaving 121. of Wes 04 12 00 
comes to ö 
The Weaver ſells the 60 Yards of | * 
ſuper- fine Callimanco, at 20 d. per POS oo oo 


VFVouard, which comes to 8 De 
From whence * the | | ©4 12 00 
8 = f —— — : 


i; And the Weaver gets above the 4 4 8. 
8 | O0 c 
per Yard, 48,00 


Box after this, the Stuff is to be ſcoured, died; 
and preſt, which till EET the wan. as well 
as the Value. 


= From the above Paragraphs, we may be able to 
W eucſ at ſome Part of the Profits ariſing to the 
We Webſter and Weaver. But there are yet many 
more confiderable Advantages which ariſe to the 
W Undertakers (reſiding in Country Towns) who 
have 
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have a Stock tees to employ the Poor chat 
can work at the Wheel: As for n f 

Ir a ee can afford to have Stock e- 
nough to buy in all neceſſary Goods for the Uſe of 
the Poor at the firſt Hand, and diſtributes thoſe 
Things which they call for, at a common trading 
Profit to himſelf, he is a Gainer that Way; and 
moreover, he is a Gainer by receiving their ſpun 
Wool at the firſt Price as Money, which he ſells 
out at Doublings ; for it is very feldom any ready 
Money paſſes between theſe Shopkeepers and the 
Spinners. I have known the Ballance of an Ac- 


count between ſome induſtrious Spinners and a 
Shopkeeper of half a Year's ſtanding, where the 


ready Money paid to the Spinner has amounted to 
no more than one Penny. By theſe Means, the 


Poor of many Places are employed, and rendered | i 


capable of ſupporting their Families, and of rai- 


ſing Eſtates to ſuch who are rich enough to barter 
with them for their Work; I mean the Under- 
takers or Webſters. But the particular Caſe I have 


mentioned, is but trifling, with regard to what we 
obſerve in ſome Places famous for carrying on the 
Woollen ManufaQtures ; ſuch as in Dewonſbire and 


about twenty Miles round the City of Exeter, = 
where the Manufacture of Serges is carried on. 
| Secondly, in the County of Norfolk, and twenty 
Miles round the City of Norwich, where the Stuff Y 3 


Manufacture is ſo famous. 
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- Thirdly; Ix the County of Eſſex for forty 
Miles EO 25 mo for che OE 0 Bays 


Ix the 3 5 Wilts, from Warminſter Sur 
to Malmsbury North, incluſive, with all the- great 
Towns of Troubridge, Ti eaburyy- Froome, Brad- 
| ford, Weſtbury, the Deviſes, Cc. the Manufacture 
of Medley Cloathing, Drugget-making; and fine 
Spaniſh Clothing, is carried on. The Counties of 
Glouceſter .and Worceſter, from Cirenceſter and 
Stroud-water, to the City of Morceſter, where the 
= White-clothing Trade for the 2 urkey- Merchants i is 
carried on. 
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Tux Counties of 75rk and Lancaſter are famous 
for Kerſeys and Yorkſhire Cloths, In all theſe 
Places, not to mention many. others, how populous 
are the Cities and Towns, and how immenſely 
rich are the Undertakers. In the Vicarage 
of Halifax alone, they ' reckon 100000 Com- 
WE municants, 16 Chappels of Eaſe, beſide fourteen 
or fifteen Mecting-houſes. This Pariſh is in- 
deed very properly ſituated for the Manufacture of 
Wool, having the Convenience of Water, Coals, 
and other Things, proper for that Work and the 
Convenience of Mankind. The whole Pariſh is a 
Circle of twelve Miles Diameter, like a planted 
| Garden, or a Colony, where every Family lives, 
as it were, within it ſelf, and by it ſelf, for the 
HE propagating of their Buſineſs: And yet how po- 
= Pvlous ſoever this Place is, if you paſs Oy it 
3 4 in 
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in the Middle of the Der you ſhall hardly fee any 
to ask the Way of; but after Working-Hours in 
the Evening, you are ſurprized at the Multitude of 


Oe” who hgh in * * 


„nor it © would be-endleſ to enumerate e many b 
Towns and Villages in England, which ſubſiſt purely 
by the Woollen Manufacture, as it would likewiſe 
be impoſſible to give a Liſt of the ſeveral Families, 
that have raiſed great Eſtates by the Woolen 
Trade. We may fay, with a late Author of good 
Credit, that in the Manufacturing Comntity we 
ſee the Wheel going almoſt at every Door; the 
Wool and the Varn hanging up at every Window; 
the Loom, the Winders, the Combers, the Car- 
ders, the Dyers, and the Dreſſers, all buſy; and 
the very Children, as well as the Women, con- 
ſtantly employed, and, according to the old Pro- 
verb, As the Labour is, ſo is the Living : For 

where the meaner Sort are full of Work, they ne- 
ver want comfortable Subſiſtance. On the other 
Hand, in thoſe Counties where the Poor are un- 
employed, you ſee the Women and Children, for 
want of Buſineſs, the firſt ſitting idly at their 
Doors, and the others playing in the Streets, ſub- 1 
ſiſting purely on the Labour of the Father, which 
perhaps may not amount to more than 84. or 10d. 
per Day, although the Number of his Family may = 

be ſix or ſeven. 5 | WON 


It is for this Reaſon that we find, in many Coun- 
ties where the People are not immediately employ- 
| S ed, 
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1 ed or cannot find Work at Home or in ſithe 
LNeighbourhood, the Women, and even the Chil- 
W dren, during the Summer, are frequently forced 
to ſeek Work in remote Places, in making Hay, 
; gathering Fruit, Hops, c. in order to raiſe Mo- 
ney to ſubſiſt tbem during the Winter, in their Co- 
tages at home; while in the Manufacturing Coun- 
tries, the very meaneſt among the People, from 
the moſt aged to the youngeſt, find ſomething to 
W employ themſelves, which helps towards their 
'S Maintenance. 


Ir is not however neceſſary, that every Toun 
or Village in England ſhould employ their Poor on 
che Woollen Account; the Places which are alrea- 
WW dy eſtabliſhed for that Manufacture, have been 
W thought by ſome to be ſufficient for the preſent 
W Uſe of the Nation, and its Trade abroad; eſpe. 
We cially at this Time, when the Woollen Manufac.. 
eure is attempted in Foreign Countries. But there 
great Reaſon to believe ſuch Attempts can never 
E injure our Engliſs Woollen Trade. Becauſe as 
chere are abundantly more Holidays in the Roman 
Catbolict Countries than there are with us, in the 
* ompaſs of a Year, fo the People of thoſe Coun- 
rries cannot have 15 many Working-days as we 
5 have in England; neither in Deſpotick Govern- 
nents are People fo much invited to gain Eſtates, 
; Was in a free Nation. This, I ſuppoſe, has given 
RNeeaſon to a great Man to ay, and for all Men of 
; 0 nderſtanding to judge, that the Woollen Manu- 
3 actures endeavouring to be eſtabliſned abroad 
1 muſt 
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muſt quickly ſubmit to the Engliſh, which then 
will open a new.Door to the Employment of thoſe 
People, whe = Ie have little or nothing to do 
2 us. $5 


* 
FE 


We 0 many Eee which ſem to prove 
. this Conjecture to be reaſonable. 'The Attempt of 
ſetting up ManufaQtures of Watches in France; 
where, notwithſtanding many of the beſt Work: 

men in that way were aſſembled, with all the En- 
couragement they, defired, yet moſt or all of chem 
that could return to England, were ſent back after 
a few Months: Either becauſe they did not find it 
to their Advantage to ſtay there, through the Num- 
ber of Holidays they were obliged to keep in that 

Country; or that they wanted ſome particular 
Branch of the Buſineſs to ſupport their Work, ei- 
ther in Excellency, or the ſame Cheapneſs they 
. were uſed to meet t with | in England. 


ANOTHER 8 in ſetting up a Manufac- 


ture in a Country where it has not been accuſtom. 


ed, proving abortive, was lately the Caſe of rai- 


ſing Silkworms at Chelſea ; where the Expence of 5 


making the Houſes and Conveniencies for them, 


was more than the Profit could poſſibly amount to 


in many Years by the Worms. I have in ſome oſ 


my other Works given an Account of a Project n 
King James the Firſt's Time, for the producing 


Silk in England; upon which Account a Patent 


was granted, and a Proclamation publiſhed, f0 


the — of thoſe who would aſſiſt in thc 
Def 
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Deſign. Bur 1 find that 3 
further than to occaſion the planting great Numbers 
of Mulberry-Trees, for the feeding of Silkworms. 
And I cannot trace any Account which gives me 
Room to judge that the Silk made in England a- 
mounted to more in Value, than what we may 
likely meet with in particular Houſes at this Jane- 
ture. 


515 Italy, which is the Fountain of Silk, a 
though we receive ſuch large Quantities from 
thence, it is not effected by a particular Body of 
Men, but every one who has a little V7/1a, keeps 
a Colony of Silkworms there, without any: extra- 
ordinary Expence, and is looked after only by 
ſome poor Woman of the Place, who has her Re- 
ſidence there, for her Trouble of feeding and ta- 
king care of them till they ſpin. - By this Means, 
whatever the Produce of Silk happens to be in one 
Villa, whether 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 61. at moſt; yet 
in the whole, the Quantity of Silk collected in Italy 
every Year, amounts to an immenſe Sum, if we 
were to regard only the Bales we receive yearly 
from that Quarter ; but the Factors for our Engliſh 
Merchants have timely Notice to agree with Per- 
ſons who breed Silkworms, to bring their ſeveral 
Quantities of Silk to ſome certain Market at a ſet 
Day and Price, where they compile Bales of Silk 
of ſeveral Hundred Weight, which could not be 


produced by any particular Place in Europe. And 
= thus we have all our Italian Silk from a ſeeming 


chargeleſs Care of the People, amounting to very 
valuable 
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. Sums N "Year to the Nation from 
-whence it is brought; which is not altogether diſa- 
greeable to what we have faid of RS ri of 
our * Manufacture. ry "A 


Wx muſt 1 5 chat in hah, as I *. | 
above, there is little or no Expence in the Breed- 
ing of Silkworms : For even their Food, as one 
may fay, grows on the Common, i. e. the white 
Mulberry-Trees upon ' whoſe Leaves they feed, 
grow, for the moſt part, in Hedge-Rows, which 
are there planted to ſhade the Gardens. Their 
Houſes of Shelter are Places of different Uſe when 
their Time is over, and the Hands whereon they 
are fed, are made of a Sort of Hurdle; neither 
when they ſpin is there any Thing more neceſſary, 
than to ſtick here and there a flowering Stem of a 
Cabbage or Brocoly, or ſuch other branched Plant. 
It is to be noted likewiſe, that the Hurdles where- 
on the Silkworms are fed, are hung upon Strings 
one above another, at about two Foot diſtance. Tt 
is ſaid in that Country, that the Employment of 
raiſing of Silkworms is a Paſſatempo for the Wo- 
men; which I can conſtrue no better, than a Di- 
verſion, and a very profitable one in general to 
the Country. I have known even ſome of our 
Engliſh Ladies, who have diverted themſelves this 
way, and have raiſed : 2 or 3 Pound Weight of Silk 
in a * 
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Burt I ſhall now proceed to treat of the Diſ- 
tempers of Sheep, and preſcribe the beſt Reme- 
dies for them. "WF 
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o the D; 5 ch Sheep are F to, 
and the. of approved Remedies for them. - 


EFORE I enter upon. Particulars, it will be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that the Ray and the 
Scab are the moſt common Diſtempers. Sheep are 
ſubje& to, and both proceed from poor Food: 
But when they have once got either of theſe Diſ- 
tempers, better Paſture alone will not help them; 

but Tar prepared maſt be uſed, as well as ather 
: Medicines. The Scab eloedially.* is ſuch a Diſ- 
temper, as one has good Reaſon to judge it infec- 
tous; and ſuch Sheep therefore as are affected 
vith it, ſnould be ſeparated from the Flock till 
chey are recovered. If you diſcover a ſingle Sheep 
infected, remove him immediately, and give him 
Ja little Bay-Salt finely ground, ſprinkled over the 
firſt Graſs he feeds on every Morning; and if he 
Pines, as he will be apt to do upon leaving the 
WF lock, let him feed two or three Days before you 
1 Ernie any Salt before him. But to come to the 
Remedies of theſe common Diſtempers in a more 
Wparticular Manner; I ſhall firſt direct how to pre- 
are Tar, which a Shepherd ſhould never be 
Nithout. 


. To Rs Tar to apply outwardly to Sheep, fer the 
| Scab, or the Ray. | 


I | Tax may be either mixed with the Greaſe of 
Poultry, or Gooſe-Greaſe, or Hog's-Lard, or But- 
= E | ter 


3 

ter that has been made up without Salt: To every 
Pound of Tar, we may uſe Half the Quantity of 
any of the former, which muſt be well mixed to- 
gether. Some chuſe to melt their Butter to Oy! 
before they mix it with the Tar; and it * i 

better, e | 1 


To aa Broom 1 an excellent Remedy for the 
Scab, or any other Diftemp:r that appears ou | f | 
Skin of Sheep. 3 


Trg Salve is of great Uſe to ſuch as have w 
Flocks of Sheep; it anſwers the End of — 

Tar, and is much cheaper than Tar, where Broon 

ãs to be had near at hand. | 4 


To make this; Take twenty Gallons of Sprns 
Water from a gravelly Soil, rather than any other 
or in the Room of that, as much clear River of 4 * 
Rain- Water; put to this, of green Broom Top 
Stalks, Leaves, and Flowers, ſhred ſmall, abou 1 | 
ten Gallons, and let it ſimmer or boil gently, til 

it becomes of the Conſiſtence of a Jelly, or till i : 

* then add of ſtale human Urine 3 

o Quarts, and as much Beef or Pork-Brineſ 

8 of the Salt; and to theſe add about twill 

Pounds of Mutton-Suet, well melted and cleaned; 

ſtir theſe well together for about a Minute or twill 

till the Suet is mixt, and then ſtrain all off int! 9 

ſuch a Veſſel as you think 9 to * a 3 

for Uſe. 


mon. 


Brodi. 
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How to uſe the Bruun Salus fer the Ray and Seab, 
in . 


Tus Salve is very ſpeedy and certain in curing 
the . 1 
Sheep. 0 


NI Tur Ray is chat which we find kappen from 
= too much Wet, or ſuch Cauſe as makes Sheep to 
= defile their Tails ; the Heat of the Dung frequent- 
ly falling, frets the Parts, and lodging in the Wool 
time after time, hurts the Skin, and wounds it by 
Degrees. To remedy this, clip off the Wool cloſe 
to the Tail, and anoint the ſore Parts with either 
= of the Salves mentioned above. It is good like» 


8. 3 | wiſe, to give them dry Meat with a little Salt 
1 ſprinkled 3 in it for a Day or two. Likewiſe Allum- 


Water is good to waſh any fore Place about a 


6: | Sheep before 'Tar is put on. I have ſeen this Broom- 

Salve uſed with good Succeſs, and I prefer it, in 
many Caſes, to the prepared Tar, becauſe it an- 
8 ſwers the ſame Ends as that FERRO without 
ne ſoiling the Wool. 


Ir we uſe either this or the prepared Tar to a 
5 Sheep when it is in full Staple, (that is, before it is 
ſorn,) ſhed the Wool, or open it, or divide it, 
dhat you may ſee the enflamed Part, and anoint it 


| £ well, and the Parts about it, at leaſt half an Inch 
round; then cloſe the Wool again, and the Diſ- 


Lemper will ceaſe, and the Wool not be diſcoloured. 
© E 2 Wax 
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a — ty diſcover it 15 bis CITES the di 
tempered Part againſt Trees or Poſts, and with his 
Horns; and as ſoon as we perceive this, we ſhould 
apply either of the prepared Medicines. 


Tur Broom-salve is alſo of great Uſe in de- 
ſtroying the Ticks, or _ * and the. 2 
will not be worſe for Sale. 


Is we uſe this Salve t to 8 ak Ro let it 
be warmed, and. waſh the infected Part with a 
e or woollen Rag dipt i into, it. | 


E þ as the Scab in cham mans chiefly from: 
poor Diet, ſo when we apply this outward Reme- 
dy, give them freſh, and good Paſture ; for good 
Food will greatly help the Cure, as wy as prevens 
the Evil. Sheep delight in ſhifting their Paſture. 
often, and if they, have Plenty, they will take on- 
ly that which is wholſome for them ; but other- 
wiſe they will be forced t to eat ſuch Herbs . 
prove injurious to them. | 


A Medicine againſt inſectious Diſftempers, and 70 
preſerve Health in Sheep. 


Taxx the Berries of Juniper well ad and beat 1 
them ſmall; or for want of them, young Tops of | . 
Juniper dried gently in an Oven, beat fine, and 
paſſed through a fine Sieve ; put two Drachms. of 

| this 


93 


this powder to half a Buſhel of Gans, po to that 
add, of common .Sea-Salt, about a Quarter of a 
Pint ; mix, them well together, and give it your 
Sheep in wet Weather, or in any contagious Time, 
to keep. your Sheep in Health. One may give this 
Medicine three or four Times a Year ;. and it is 
& obſervable, that when Sheep Ws in a good 
State of Health, they will hardly taſte of it, un- 
W leſs they are ſhut up in a Penn, and kept from o- 
ther Meat. But on the other Hand, if they are 
inclining to the Rot, or any other inward Diſtem- 
per, they will readily eat it. It is a Remark wor- 
W thy Obſervation, that where the Juniper grows 
frequently, Sheep never are ſubje& to the Rot. 
The Proportions above may be obſerved in larger 
W Quantities, and the Medicine may be given for a 
Day or two at a Time at moſt, giving them dry 
Hay beſides. 


Jo deftroy Ticks or Tickells in Sheep, which annoy 
aud ſpoil the Sius of Sheep, and keep them low 
4 N in #i . 


5 oh OS 8 been ſeveral wan and Unguents 
which have been applied by famous Shepherds to 
"7 deſtroy the Tick, and I doubt not but ſome of 
* them have had very good Effect; but the follow- 
ing is of great Eſteem among thoſe who have uſed 


It OE K 
it. Take the Root of the common Wood-Maple, 
4 or Acer minus; cut it in Chips, or grind it, and 


make a Deion of it in common Water, the 
© Quantity about an Ounce to a Pint of w ater, 
E 3 which 


_ 


lis 
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which 10 be drawn clear from the Root as ſoon 
as it is cold: This Water being applied to the Skin 
of the Sheep where the Ticks happen to prevail 
moſt, is a certain Deſtroyer of them. I ſuppoſe I 
need not tell a bred Shep * that the Wool muſt | 
be firſt gently opened with the Fingers, before the 
Liquor is applied. Some uſe a Linnen Cloth that 
has been well ſoaked in it; others apply this with 
a Spunge to the Sheep, iminediately after they are 
ſhorn, to prevent the Ticks for the future, and 
even to deſtroy the Eggs of the Ticks which may 
remain « 1 the Body of the Sheep 


A sx215v1. Shepherd near Dorcheſter in Dor/et- i 
ſhire, tells me, That a Water made of Tobacco 
Stalks, boiled with Water and common Salt, is a 
ſovereign Remedy againſt the Ticks in Sheep, ap- 
plying of it to them with a ſoft Bruſh as ſoon as 
they are ſhorn. The Quantity of Tobacco which 
he uſes, is an Ounce to a Quart of Water, and a 
Drachm of Salt to each Quart. He is a Man of 
Credit in thoſe Parts, which I regard ſo much the 


neee 
that there are no leſs than 800900 Sheep continu - 


ally feeding within fix Miles round Dorcheſter, : | 
which Place is allowed to abound more in Sheep 
than any Part of England. The Soil thereabouts 


is generally chalkey, and the Graſs very ſhort. E- | 


But I cannot conclude this Receipt without obſer- 5 | 
ving what another curious Shepherd directs; that 


to apply either of the above Liquors in the S 


beſt Manner, the Wool of the Sheep ſhould be F 
opened 


CT | 
opened all along the Ridge of the Back, and the 
Liquor fo poured into that Opening, as to run over 
| each Side of the Body. This may be done with 
less Trouble than the former, when Sheep are 

deep in Wool; and conſidering the Cheapneſs of 
either of the Liquors, I think the laſt the beſt 
Way, as it is the moſt expeditious. © 


Of the Worm in the Foot, and the Care. 
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Tux Worm in the Foot ſhews it ſelf by a Swel- 
= ling between the two Claws, which makes the 
= Sheep go lame. There is no other Remedy for 
== this, known to any Shepherd, but what has been 
= publiſhed by Mr. Firzherbert, a Gentleman of 
== Northamptonſhire, who wrote the firſt Book of Hus- 
= bandry.in Exglaud, printed in the Year 1325. His 


There be ſome ſhepe that have a Coane in 
= < bys fote that maketh them to halte. Take 
© © the Shepe and look betweene higclyfe, and 
there is a lyttle hole, as much as a great 
KW © pyns hed, and therein groweth, kyue ozfpre 
black heres lyke an pnche long aid moꝛe: 
date a ſharp poynted knyfe and clefr the 
== < Skynaquarter of an ynch long above the hole 
„and as much beneth and put his one hande in 
„ the holowe of the tote undet the bynder clekte 
„amd fet his Thumb aboue almoſt at the fiyt 
and tharf his fingers undernethe fozward, 
"n | and with your other hand take the blatk "_ 
E 4 y 


8 


01563. 


* by the end, 02 with the. knifes point and pull 
all the heres a lycle and a lytle and theuſt af 
© ter his other hard with bis finger and his 
* Thumbe and there wyl come cut a woꝛme 
« Ike a pece cf fleſhe nygh as much as a lytle 
finger: And when tt fs out put a lytle Tar 
into the hole and it will ſhoxtly . 


Tuts is Mr. Fit herbert, and the Style of his 
Times. But I ſuppoſe my Reader will expect ſome 
Explanation of his Senſe in the more modern way. 
When we find a Sheep lame of any Foot, we are 
to examine it between the 'Hoofs, and if he is 


troubled with this Diſtemper, you will ooh Hole 


big enough to admit a Pin's Head, in whichyou may 
obſerve five or fix black Hairs about an Inch long; 
then with a ſharp- pointed Knife open the Skin a 


Quarter of an Inch on each Side the Hole, and by 


preſſing of it gently with your Thumb above the 


Slit, take hold of the black Hairs with the other 0 
Hand, and there will come out a Worm like a f- 


lid Piece of Fleſh, about two or three Inches long. 
The Wound muſt afterwards be anointed with Tar, 


to heal it, or we may we the E ke inſtead 2 


of e 


.. Of the Cough in Sheep. 
TE : F . 


Wu Sheep are troubled with the Cough and 
Shortneſs of Breath, bleed them in the Ear; and 
take ſome Oy l of Almonds and white Wine, which 
mix well together, and PO: into their Noſtrils a- 
bout 
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bout a ſpoonful at a time. We may add that when 
Sheep are thus afflicted with Cough and Shortneſs 
of Breath, they are-ſubje& to be ſcabbed about 
their Lips ; the Remedy for which, is, ro beat 
Hyſſop and Bay- ſalt, of each like Quantities, to- 
gether, and rub their Lips, their Palate, and their 
Mouth with it: But if there ſhould be any ul- 
cerous Places, anoint them n . and * ar 
| well mixed 3 


4 Remedy 1 Sheep 9 to wal lo any vo- 
nomous Worms * or e Herb. 


C 50 Sheep have happened to eat any Thing 
that occaſions their Body to ſwell, bleed them in 
the Lips, and under the Tail, giving them a large 
ſpoonful of Oyl Olive, or faqs white Wine Vi- 
negar, or two good ſpoonfuls of human Urine, from 
© a ſound Perſon. 
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N Againſt the Sa. 
, 3 the dried Flowers of Wormwood, or of 
| Rue: ; mix them with common Salt, and give it to 


ſuch Sheep as are infected, or are in danger of be- 
ing infected. About a Drachm is enough for each 
= Sheep. in a Morning, in a ſpoonful or two of hu- 
| 1 man yring. 
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; The asu. in Sheep, aid of He common Owe 


700. 1 * 2 © 

* Redewarct: is — one of tas moſt 
dangerous- Diſtempers attending the Flock, bring- 
ing Whatever Sheep atradks te Deach m a ſhon 
Time, unleis it be diſcovered at the firſt coming; 
whereas in the Rot, a Sheep that happens to be ta- 
ken with it, may live for a Month, or more. 'The 
Remedy for the Red-water, is to bleed rhe Sheep 
in the Foot, and under the Tail then apply to the 
ſore Places, the Leaves of Rue and Wormwood, 


or the tender - Shoots of either of them, bruiſed, 


and well mixt with Bay-Salt; and give them, by 
way of Diet, fine Hay in the Mornings and Even- F 

ings, or other dry Meat, ſprinkled a little with WW 
For the Wildfire in Sheep. 


TuIs is as dangerous and infectious a Diſtemper 
as any that can attend the Flock, and was for a 


long time held incurable ; but ſome of rhe moſt 3 1 
intelligent Shepherds have made a Salve which hs 
done great Service. Their Medicine is made of 
Chervil, or Cerefolium, (which is the Latin Name) i 
bruiſed, and beat up with ſtale Beer, with which 
the ſore or afflicted Part muſt be anointed. Or, to 
take another Method, which is as certain, prepare © 
a Waſh made of common Water, one Quarter of 2 
Pint, the Quantity of a Horſe-Bean of white Cop- 
_ pears; waſh the ſore Part with this Water twice of Y 


thrice | 


L 391 


thrice in an Hour's Time, and it is a certain Cure. 
1 have known. a Shepherd of good Underſtanding, 
uſe common Writing-Ink in lieu of IN with 
good Succeſs. | 


Dr Sore Ez yes in Sheep, and the Remedy | 


b ns! Sheep have a Dulneſs in * Eyes 
= when rotten, as I have mentioned before; yet 
= fometimes they are ſubject to have a Flux of Hu- 
= movrs, which weakens their Sight, and without 

© timely Help, will bring them to be ſtark blind. 
= Some of our Shepherds uſe, on this Occaſion, the 
Juice of Celandine, which they drop into the Eye; 
others uſe with as good PR ads the Juice of 
WE the Leaves of Ground-Ivy, (or as it is called in 
Latin, Hedera terrefiris) which ſhould be forcibly 
1] ſpirted out of the Mouth into the Sheep's Eye; or 
a Decoction made of either of the foregoing 
Plants in common Water, will do as well; and 
one may have always the fame Remedies ready at 

hand, without the Trouble of. feeking the Plants 
* when we have Occaſion for them. It is neceſſary, 


= however, to obſerve, that when we make theſe 
n | Decoctions, about five or ſix Grains of Allum may 
be boiled in every Pint of Water; or if we uſe 


white Copperas in this Caſe of the Eyes, infuſe a- 


bout ſeven Grains of the Copperas in half a Pint 


= of fair Water, and it is a ſovereign Remedy. 


of 


1 Go Y 


On the Ta 285 or Belt, in Ge. 


Sk EE are ſaid to be ak or belt, key 
they have a Flux, or continued Running of Or- 
dure, which lighting upon the Tail, the Heat of the 
Dung, by its icalding, breeds the Scab. The com- 

mon Cure for this Diſtemper, is firſt to cut off or 
ſhear the Tags of Wool that are rayed, ſo as to lay 


the ' Sore bare; then waſh the raw Part with hu-. 


man Urine, or ftrong Beef or Pork Brine ; then 
ſtrew the ſame Place with fine Mould, or dried 
Earth, and aſter that, lay on Tar mixed well with 
Gooſe· Greaſe or Hogs-Lard; repeat a Strewing of 
fine Mould, and it is a certain Cure, as far as out- 
ward Application can act. This is the common Re- 
cipe ; but to give them as a Diet, Oats, fine Hay, 


with a little Sprinkling of Bay- Salt finely bear, and 1 
a ſmall Quantity of the Powder of Juniper Berries Li 
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will W remove the Cauſe. e e oc 3 


NN. B. Tuis Diltemper is alt bebe ied by 
Cold, and poor Paſturage; therefore Chan "ge 
of Paſture 3 is K helpful aaa; 


OY 


Of the Mea fre, or Par in Sheep. 


Paris Diſtemper ſhews it ſelf at firſt, in the Skin, < 
in ſmall Pimples, either of a red or purpleiſh Co- 
lour, and is very infe&ious ; ſo that whenever a 
ohvep 1 is attacked with it, it ought inſtantly to be | : 
removed from the Flock, and put into a freh 8 
ſpringing 


der) 


9 ſpringing Paſture. The outward Application uſed 
= by the Shepherds, is to boil the-Leaves of Roſe- 
mary in ftrong Vinegar, about three Ounces of 
1 | Leaves to A Pint of Vinegar, and to waſh the Puſ⸗ 
34 rules, or ſore Parts, with that Deco&tion. | 


Of the Blood in Sheep, and its rue, 


= "op H1S — which chow are a 
3 ſubject to, is not mentioned by any Author, that I 
Wknow of, except Mr. Fitzherbert. His Deſcrip- 
1 tion of it, and its Cure, he gives us in the follow- 
F in ng Words: 


3 There is Syckenes amonge ſhepe is called 
the Bloude, that ſh: p that hathe that wyll. 
dye ſodenly, and 02 he dye he will ſtande ſtyll 

and hange downe rhe hed. and other while 

W quake. Jf che Sheparde can eſpye him, 
"WE take him and rub him about the hede and 
" WT eſpectallye about his eates, and under his 


" WS epne, and with a knyfe cut off his cares in 
1 the myddes, and allo let hym blede in a 
- WE vayne under his eyne, an! yf he blede well 


* he is lyke, to lyue, and if he blede not then kil 
bim and ſeve his Fleſh, foꝛ that yf he dye by 
1 Ibomſeit the deſh is loſte and the Skyn wyl 
" = karre rod"ier lyke bl. de more than another 
bun ſhall be. And it taketh moſte comenly 
WM fot the katteſt and beſt lykinge. * 
I Ira ts Diſtemper I take to be a Sort of Meaſles 
bos, attended with ſuch a Degree of Feaver, 


as 


621 


5 ally obſerved, that the Skin of ſuch 
a Sheep, as Mr. Fitzherbert takes Notice, is much 
redder than the Skin of any other Sheep in any o- 

ther Diſtemper. His Directions, however, are 
very⸗ proper, in bleeding him as we perceive him 
8 by cutting off the upper Part of his Ears, 
| which is the moſt ready way; and by bleeding him 
under the Eye immediately after ; which forwards 


the Cure begun in the cutting the Ears; for there: | 


by the Head is immediately aſſiſted, and, as a 


good experienced Shepherd has told me, he finds | 
them ſoon to be recovered. But as from the Be- 


Oe 


x any Breaking out in the Skin; 


EE es WH . . an E 8 Wer + ; lenge <7 1 y 4 ; : 


ginning of the Diſtemper, to the Death of the % 
Sheep, it is not more than five or fix Minutes, ſo a 


Shepherd ought to be very watchful,” and ready to ; 
de. him, as ſoon as the foregoing Symptoms ap- bk 3 


Some would ſuppoſe this Diſtemper to pro- 


_ from Sheep's cating Pennygraſs, or (in Latin, 3 
the Plant called) Nummularia, while others ſuppoſe 
it to be an Over-fulneſs of Blood from rank Diet. 


Of the Wood-evil, and its Cure. 


Tuis Wood-evil is ſeldom or never found among 
Sheep that have their Paſture in low Grounds, bu 4 
for the moſt part amongſt thoſe that feed upon poi 
Up-lands, and Grounds over-run with Fern. In the 
mountainous Countries it is common enough, and : x 
ſome attribute it to the Sheeps feeding upon te 
_ young Tops of Fern, or ſome venomous Mull 


* 


EOS 
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: But be that as it will, the Remedy is, to 
| bleed chem in the Vein under the * 301 


Cp 18 n commonly 1 8 455 
or May, ſeizing the Sheep in the Neck, making 
them hold their Heads a-wry, and occaſioning 
them to halt in their going. This is a Diſtemper 
which will occaſion their Death in a Day or two, if 
the aforeſaid Remedy of bleeding be not timely 
uſed, and freſh Paſture in low Lands provided * 
them. | 


T Have now done with there, and ſhall proceed 


; do account for the Improvement of other Cattle; 


W for it is not Sheep alone will make a Farmer: As 


| F ö Mr. F tzherbert ſays; A good Husbandman ought | 


as © Tayle 102 of Pyfel, and if thou by? Nye ta 
the Þ:yle fe that the) be yonge and good 
ws © to mylk and fede her Calfes, and if thou 
8 bye Keye 02 Oren to fede the paunger they be 
6.8 rather they wyl fede, but loke wel that the 

ere ſtare not, and that he iycke himlſeif and 


do know the raiſing and the PIR of T 
a Sort. His Words are as follow: Colors tld 


© Th:fe husbandes and they that wp * 
* muſt haue both Shepe, Kie, Oren, Poſes, 


P res and young Cattel and ta reyze aud 
W © bede uerp pere ſome Calves and Foles, oz 
eis ſhit h: be a byer. And if thou ſhalt bie 
DPren koꝛ the Plough ſe that they be younge 


© and not gouty, no) bꝛoken of here not her of 


be 


— 


1641 


© be whole mouthed, and want no teth. And 
© tho he have the Soute, and be broken both 
ok Tayle and Pyſel, yet will he fede. But 
the gouty Dre wyll nat be duven far. ard ſe 
8 that he haue a bꝛod rybbe ard n thick hyde, 
and to by out? Skinned, = it ſick” nat 


CH 54 P. Il. 
"= Swine, and their Improvement. 


CHOOSE to make the "£9 Glow the | 
Sheep, as a Creature kept with little Trouble, 
and profitable in every Part of it. It is one of 
the great Neceſſaries about a Farm, and is bred at 
leſs Expence than any living Creature under the 
Direction of the Husbandman. It is an old Say- 
ing, that the Farmer is improvident and unwiſe; 
who ſeeks his Bacon at the Butchers: For there a- 
riſes to them who underſtand the Management of 
Swine, a greater Advantage than can accrue to 
thoſe who keep the larger Sort of Cattle, either in 
breeding Swine for Pork, or for Bacon. 
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Wnoxvrn underſtands a Farm 1 will 
big; that Swine are the chief Support of the 
Kitchen; and on the other Hand, the Kitchen i is a 
_ Support to the me. 9 
"VAR K 0, 
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VAR RO, at Abende; OY W ec 
of the Jearded Ancients, ſing leudly of the Excel- 
lenoies of the Celtic Gammons; whictr one ma 
ſuppoſe were no other than the Hams of 
aua. Some old Writers, indeed, would fuppoſe 
chat the Gammons they mentioned, were thoſe of 
France: But if we conſider chat the Greeks diſtin- 
guiſhed all Countries on this ſide the Alps under 
e Name Ceitict, the Gammons might as well be 
5 of ee or pier As of Trane 1 5180 124 
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1 — 1 a eee tas! Meran dp anc 
rious among the Ancients;''as well as the Moderns, 
chat the edible Parts of an Hog afford more Va- 
riety ol Taſtes than · either _— PRIN ov xwen· 
y ee We 


- 


BO ER mentions one 1 quem kh 
had twelve Hog-c6ats, each containing fifty; and 
his tells of a Thouſand in one Place, at one 
rie, char were fit for the Market. Varro accounted 
n Hundred but a ſmall Herd, and that there ought - 7 
rde great Regard had to their Kind, and theie 
country. He recommends, likewiſe, thoſe which 
ee of the largeſt Body, and the moſt fruitful, 
beir Briſtles thick and black, for Breeding in a 
cold 3 ; but in a temperate Clime the more 


9 ooch coated may be bred with good Succeſs. 3 


Wo. 


dur to leave the Opinion of the Antients con- 
erning the Shape, Make, or Quality of Swine, 


X.=% 
we A 
* a 


6]. 


we ſhall content our ſelves with mk chat the 
large Hertfordſbire Breed, or, as ſome would have 
it, Lincolnſhire Breed, is the quickeſt Grower, and 
ripens to the largeſt Size of any we know with us 
But this Sort muſt have great Store of Food when 
it is young: For unleſs it is continually ſerved with 
Plenty of Waſh in the junior Part of its Life, it 
will be ſtunted, and never come to Good. But up- 
on ſetting it into the Fields, or any Graſs, by it 
voracious Appetite, it will certainly get the Diſtem: 
per called Gargol, or Gargut, (if we do not take 
care to reſtrain it a little) which will deſtroy it in a 
Day or two. But I ſhall ſay more of that, when 
I ee for the W in Swine. TY 


3 Sore, which is famous in England * 
called by ſome the Bantam Breed, or the Guin| 
Breed, or the African Hog, or the Black Frencb 
Hog; but is more generally known by the Cha 
racter of the Black Breed. This is, in my Eſteem 
the moſt profitable for breeding of Pigs, for Sweer 
neſs of Fleſh, and for being eaſily raiſed and fa-M 
tened. It is che moſt; hardy of all others, and will 
make the beſt Shift for i its «Tack, of W 2 the i 7 

we know. 1 | 3 
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Bur the Sort of Swine which are the molt 
frequent in England, and requiring the leaſt Car, 
and generally bringing the moſt Profit, ate ti 
Croſs Kind, bred between the two foregoing Sor: Wi 
Theſe are every where coveted, becauſe they ei 

ſily ſhift for themſelves, are great Breeders, i 
* 5 | more 
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more hardy than an the large Sort, and ſobner grow 
at when they Are put up. Tlieir Fleſt is Hikewiſh 
much more fine and delicate than that of K * 
Sort, which generally is coarſe and looſe,” * TY 
Tent is andther' Sort Which 1 received WR 

the Earl of Stamford, which is likewiſe of a black 
Kind, but does not cledve of part the Hoof; or as 
one may fay, is whole-hoofed. © But the Fleſh of 
theſe, I think, is not altogetlier ſo pleaſant as that 
of the black Breed above-mentioned ; neither are 
they ſo ſubject to be naturally fat, as the dilier 
black Breed. 


* 11 
944 4 


Bur to give a more particular Deſcription of the 


ü <veral Sorts which 1 have ſpoke of, I ſhall begin 
: with the Hert fordſhi re, Or Lach ie, which are 
; 


both the fame. T bey have very long and large 
Bodies, long Legs, long and thick necked, dcep 
Sides, and carry long Briſtles: I have ſeen ſome 
Lf theſe which have been well fed, that meaſured 
between twelve and thirteen Hangs high, (each 
Hand four Inches ;) and once for a Show at Bar- 
tbolomew-Fair, there was one that meaſured up- 
wards of thirteen Hands. But this Sort is not {0 
eaſily fattened as the Croſs-ſtrain, neither will it 
= the Expence of farcening ſo well in Proportion. 
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Tax black or Bantam Breed have ſhort Heads 
Wand Necks, are very deep-ſided and bellied; even 
(almoſt) to reach the Ground; have thick Gamnons, 
Wand ſhorr Legs; are mort fnouted, thick-chined, and 

F# : their 
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their Briſtles „ ſtrong... 7 Theſe as 
ſeldom more than eight Hands high... 17 0 9rlvr 557 


. Chet berween theſe. two, are Bo 4 

middle Size, and — of any conſtant Colour 
ſometimes tending to the white of the large Sor, 
at other Times black, and ſometimes mottled o 
ſpotted, and now and then griſeled, between white 
and. black, giving them almoſt a blue Colow 
Some of theſe I have ſeen about ten Hands high 
Theſe in their Make, are generally more like the i 
black Breed than the large Kind, and are moſt. WW" 
ly produced between a Boar of the white Son 
and a Sow of the black Breed. 


| Iz is to be noted, that the Boars, for the mi 


. and 1 ſuppoſe it is for this Reaſon, that the 
Boars of the white Kind are ſer to ſerve the Sow 
more eaſily. 1 


Mr Lord Stamford's Breed, which is Iikewi 4 


black, is long-bodied, the Neck ſhort, the Sou 


long, broad- backed, and ſomewhat longer-jointeli 
every Way than the former croſs- trained Hog 


Theſe are not fo plentiful Breeders as the blactfff 
Breed, ſeldom bringing more than eight or nine a 


a: Farrow; while the black Breed have brought mM 
filteen, ſixteen, or ſeventeen, at a Time. Neithe 
are the large Hertfordſhire Hogs ſo prolifick as the 
black Breed; they bringing not above eight or nin WP 


at} 


6 7 


at a Na as far as 1 have had Dp pitta} of 
obſerving : But the croſ3-ſtrained Kind, have, as 1 
am informed, Woo twenty F. Pigs at a Tiger. 


Ati is one Remark neceſſary to Wh 
with Regard to the whole - footed Hogs Coupling 
W with the cloven-footed Kind: I had by chance a 
sow of the whole-footed Kind ſerved by aBoarof 
che cloven-footed, and the Pigs were ſome of them 
hole. footed, others had two whole and two clo- 


i ; ven, another with three whole Hoof; and one cloven, 


: ll another with three cloven Feet and one le- 
Hoof 1 ſhould be glad to have known whether 
he whole-foored Boar had any Concern in that 
iter: and it may be worth the Enquity of ſüch 
Gentlemen who are of the phibſephieal Gehins, and 

ive the Opportunity of coupling Swine with 
hole Hoofs with thoſe that have divided Hos, N 
Wo remark whether the Male or the Female moſt F 
prevails ; which may be ſeen, when the Pigs 
re conftantly or more generally whole-hoofed; if 
ie Boar is fo, or divided in their Hoofs, if the 
ar is of thar Strain, or on the contrary : For # 
his might help to explain to us a Difficulry which 
Witherto the beſt Philoſophers have not ow able 
o determine. 


PxoM theſe Obſervations, : as far as he concern 
be Stature and Bulk of Swine, it ſeems reaſonable 
| o ſuppoſe, that the larger Kinds of Hogs ſhould 
b * be cultivated, in ſuch Countries or Farms 
where there is the * Store or Plenty of Food 

F 3 | for 


"T3 70 I; 
for the Fitteniog « them for Bacon.;. uch as tho 


- Counties, for example, as abound in Maſt of ſe 
veral Kinds, and afford great Quantities. of Peaſe: 
Though, indeed, Barley-Meal, or ſodden Barley, 


will do, as 1 tall rear er, at e in W 


1 * 3 
enen 


As. 3 "ah middling 45 black 8 cher 


Pigs may be reared on the Stubbles, hich will 
make them thrive, and be fit for Killing a as Porkers, 
at little Expence. . boſe Pigs which, we rear on 
Stubble, are called Shock-Pigs; and as they do 


not require ſo much Food as the larger Kind, ſo 


they will find Nouriſhment ſufficient in the Stubble 


to feed them, within a, Trifle; of being valuable 
to the Butcher; ; and by, this, 5 which may be. ac 
counted, a ſhort N ouriſnment, their Fleſh will be 


more ſhort, ſweet, and better-taſted, than that of 
the. Swine which eat of, a groſſer Food: Juſt. 1 
the Sheep fed upon  Bapſtead-Downs,, or ſhon 
Graſs, yield better Mutton, than the Fleſh of thoſe 


2 


Sheep fed on rich or high, Paſture ; ; or as Rabbi E 


. which are fed upon ſhort Faſturage, are always fit· 
ter in Proportion, and of a much finer and Geet Wi 
Eleſh, though they are mall, than fuch! as hav ll 


_ of Food. 


8 worthy. our Obſervation, that all Creature f 
whict 5 


are ſubject to the Table, are more remar: 


 kably good, or bad, in their Fleſh, according 4 U | 
their Food has been. The Qvail in one of its Paſſage IM 
by Nah feeding upon the Myrtle-berries, partaket 
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of 6 hich auß be 
eaſily diſcovered in its Fleſf. The Pleſh of the 


markably diſtinguiſhed from the Fleſh of Mutton 
bred in other Countries, which ſome ſay is o- 


ſoned by the Sheep's feeding upon wild I hyme; 
chough that perhaps may be only a Conjecture: 
For I have attempted to give the wild Thyme to 
il, sheep, and they did not receive it. It may be, 


however, they may feed upon ſome other aro- 
matick Plant; Juniper, perhaps; or, peradventure, 
the wild Thyme, when it was young, might fall 
in the Courſe of their Feed. I ſhould be glad to 
know from ſome; Shepherd of Curioſity, what they: 
have remarked in this Caſe. I remember a Parrot 
which uſed to eat Myrtle-Berrics;and the Leaves of 
Myrtle, very plentifully, . when he could get at 
them; and even after a Week; the Bind has CR 
ſtrong of: . 09k ,- 
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Bor to chme to our Purpoſe: . With regard to 
ce Feed of Hogs, how much that contributes to 
che good or evil Diſpoſition of their Fleſh, I ſhall 
nention a Man at Horton, who ſold Fiſh about 
che Streets for his Livelihood, kept Hogs, and fed 
chem frequently with the ſtale Fiſh which he could 
vonſell. The Fleſh of theſe, when they were kil- 
: Jed, was ſcented ſo ſtrong of Fiſh, that it was diſ- 
Wagrecable'to every Body, and was of a redder Co- 
our than that of Hogs fed in the common Way. 
o it is obſervable in the Wild-Duck which has its 
jberty of Flight to Rivers, Pools, Lakes, and to 
| F 4 the 


Mutton bred upon the Heaths in Surrey, is re- 0 


23 


the Sea, where i or chief Fond h 
Eiſh, their Fleſh. taſtes ſtrong of Fiſh: While, on 
the other Hand, Ducks; of the ſame Breed with 
Clutch, kept tame; and reſtramed from the L. 
berty of thoſe we have mentioned before, are at 
different in their Taſte and Flavour from the wild, M 
as if they were of another Species; or as the Fleh i 
af a Chucken is from that of a Teal or Widgeon Mi 
So in theſe ſeveral Ways of Feeding, we obſerve, 
that the Fleſh of thoſe Fowls or Creatures which 
feed altogether upon Fiſh, is of a redder Color 
than the Fleſh of thoſe which feed upon Grain 
and ſuch ＋ Dango: as * can er upon eee 1 


FE le me b e yh! eee i 
ſtance or two with reipect to the changing the Bo 


dies or Juices of Animals by Diet. Such Cows, ü 
is well known, as feed upon Crow-Garlick, gin 
ſuch Milk as may eaſily teach us what Plant the 
have fed upon; it is both bitter, and of the gu- 
lick Savour. Again, when a Man eats Afparagu, 
his Urine immediately becomes feetid ; and the 
eating of Aſa fetida Rar an Effect as ſtrange; ou I 
ſo Turpentine is as ſudden and ſure in its Operation 
It is no Wonder then, when we kill any Oran 4 
for the Table, with its Juices ſo impregnated, that 
the Fleſh ſhould yield a Flavour agreeable to what Wl 
the Body had been fed with ; gba ts —_ = 1 
Food was any 99720 ande 20 25 | 
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„ Stu- 
dies to conſult what Herbs or Diet could the moſt; 


readily; or by Stratagem, be received as Diet, or: 
Part of it, by thoſe Animals which ve uſe moſt: 


nat any ane Kind of Beaſt or Fo#1, or even Fiſnh 
it ſelf, that we might not briaxabodt ws any: Bl. 
vers! defi” When I mention Fiſh to be 


brought to our Taſte in this Manner, I need have 


little more to ſay, by way of Explanation of my: 


Meaning, than to refer every Man to his own Pa- 


late. In Carp and Tench, for example, how do 
thoſp of ſome Waters taſte of Mud, while ſome! 
of the ſame Spawn, put into clear Warery,” or 
ſcowering Gravels, fnall be the moſt. agreeable that 
one would defire?+ There is an Example, likewiſe, 
Markarel, which are vaſtly different in their 


— the Time of their firſt coming in; which 


is about April, and the Time of their going dur, 


which is in June. From the foregoing Arguments, 
T conelude, that the Reaſon of the great Difference 


of Flavour in Mackarel, as well as other Fiſh, pro- 
ceeds from * different ä ene. Times of 
n 17 | "KJ 
Date. 1 1858. 

1 . e 5 — EY 
did not think that the more Examples I give to 
confirm any Branch in Philoſophy, my Endea- 
vours will prove the more ſatisfactory to*my Rea. 
der. W 3 


10 
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ſrequently at dur Table, 1 ami perſuaded, there is 
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Ax Hog's Fleſh, we do not only find that om fort 
the Account of Food; but that the Fat and Fleſh" 
is alſo more or leſs: firm, as the Diet of the Hog 
happened to be; and that concerns the keeping of 
the Fleſh, either when it is pickled or dried- The 
Aſtringency in Acorns, upon which Swine feed in 
many Places, ſerves to give their Fleſh a Firmne6- 
which in the Drying or Pickling will preſerve the 
Fat, or any Part, from turning ruſty. This we ob- 
ſerve is the Caſe of ſuch Hogs as are fed in the 
Countries where Acorns are in Plenty, or as a Sub- 
ſtitute for them, Horſe- Beans are uſed in their fat- 
tening Food. Cheſnuts are likewiſe very good and 
profitable for Hogs, where Acorns are wanting: 
But theſe are hardly common enough with us, to 
beſtow them on our Hogs. It is a great Pity we 
have not more Cheſhut-trees planted in England, 
conſidering the fine Shade they yield, their quick 
Growth, and the good Timber they produce. It 
is not indeed every where in England that they will 
bring Fruit to Perfection, as they do abroad: But I 
have ſeen ſuch in Devenſbire and the Weſtern Parts 
of England: And have frequently heard, that 
in the Grounds belonging to an ingenious Gentleman, 
of the County of Surrey, there are ripe Cheſnuts, of 
good Subſtance, every Vear. And to this curious and 
inſtructive Gentleman, am I obliged, for a Diſcovery 
of what I have long endeavoured to find out, i. e. 
the Manner of feeding Hogs with the Horſes 
| Cheſnut. 
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Choſe, Boil the Horſe-Cheſauts. in a Lye, ill; 


they are tender, and the Coverings will ſlip . 
them. By this Boiling, the Bitterneſs which 48 


bounds in this Sort of Cheſnut, will be diſcharged; 
which will prepare them for the Uſe of the Hogs. 
Every diſcovery of this Nature which tends to general 
Improvement, is like a new Acquiſition of a Coun- 
try, and is what truly makes Knowledge valuable. 
Happy would it be if all the Gentlemen in England 


would in their Leiſure Hours ain of general I Im- 


fee 3 


1 11 Ido not 8 6 this Place to treat alto 
gether of the Food neceſſary for this Kind of Cat 


tle: For I ſhall have Occaſion by and by, to ſpeak _ 
of the neceſſary Meaſures to be taken for fattening. 
them. In the mean time we may obſerve, that in 
Leiceſterſhi re, and about Northamptouſbire, great 
Quantities of Hogs are yearly fatted, and made 
into Bacon ; which is not difagreeable to what I. 


have obſerved before, concerning the Food neceſ- 

| fary to improve thoſe Creatures for the beſt Mar- 
kets ; thoſe Counties, and the Counties adjacent, 
bringing large . Quantities annually of Peaſe and. 
Beans. 


Some would pretend to tell us, that we have a a 
wild Kind of Hog in England, which perhaps 


might have been before we took the Benefit of 
encloſing Lands: For when all Grounds were open 


and free, Cattle took the Liberty of running where 
1 — and a —_— Mark was the only Sign 


by 


* 
2 


7 


— a Man could! diſtinguiſh hls: Bon Cattle 
2 others It is now almoſt" the fame Caſe iu 

Naſiphalia, where the Hogs run at Random: And 
theſe may be property ſaid to be in a Degree of 
Wäldhneſs, though not ſtridly 16 wild as thoſe in 

the great Foreſts of France, Germany,” or about 
nah; for thoſe in Yefiphalia are ſomething more 
familiar, by being partly under the Direction of a 

Swine Herd, and therefore do not fly or retreat 
from Mankind as the wilder "Hogs of the Wovls 
do. The Feed of theſe, both one and the other, 
is nearly the fame, viz. of Acorns and other 
Kinds or Maſts, and other wild Fruit, and upon 
Truffles and Roots of Herbs. Theſe certainly have 
the moſt delicate taſted Fleſh that one can Aefire, 
but are never ſo fat as our bred Hogs at Home. 
It is not uncommon, among the wild Hogs of the 
Foreſt abroad, to ſee. now and then, even of the 
wild Boars, 8 upwards of thirteen Hands high, 
notwithſtanding the Females of the Swine Race are 
generally bigger than the Males. I would not be 
underſtood (however I may prefer the Fleſh of the 
wild Sorts to the tame Breed) as if I would intro- 
duce the Cuſtom of training up wild Boars in our 
Woods or Foreſts in England; for there are no 

Creatures more miſchievous and vicious than the 
wild Hog, or are apt to do more Miſchief; not 
even a Bear or a Wolf is a more dangerous Crea- 
tures than one of theſe. I would only inſinuate, 
that the nearer the Food is to that of the wild 
Hogs, ſo much will the Ta be bettered in the 
tame Sort. 
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Aux let 6 now come ee of a 
| How with theſe Creatures, and have ſome Retro- 
ſpect to what have ſaid beſore of them: As for 
the beſt Places to breed Quantities of 
them, are ſack. a abound: in Woods; the beſt 
Countries to feed ther, are thoſe where Horſes 
Beans and Peaſe are MPO, in plenty. So like- | 
wiſe in Farms where there are large Dairies, tis 

that to each Cow there ſnould be an Hog, 
for the Offals of the Dairy; ſueh as Skimmed Milk, 
or Flit- Milk, Butter- Mil, Whey, and the Waſhing 
of the Dairy, which wilt afford them Food. ſuffici- 
2 wow IR — | 


Tis very eee to Sed Hogs were 
there i is an Opportunity of having continually freſh. 

Malt Grains, ſo that every Brewer about Londa 
(or any large City) might reap an unexpected pro- 
fit, by buying in Pigs of four or five Months old, 
and feeding them for about ſix or ſeven Weeks; to 
be fold then at the Market for Fatting, or purting 
up: For to keep them longer than that Time, aud to 
fat them at the ſame Place, where Peaſe perhaps, 
or other Food neceſſary for their laſt Improvement, 
= might be dear; that would eat up their expe&tet 
Profit. In the Cale I mention, I have known them 
= bought in from Eight to Twelve Shillings a Pig, 
and fold out at Fourteen and Twenty Shillings a 
piece to the Farmers, or fuch as have a mind to 
feed them Fat, either for Pork or Bacon. So that" 
: I conclude it is the readieſt and moſt profitable 
| way of — of Malt Grains, if we have them 


in 
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mann large Quantiry and for any 

time. For I judge the price of Graltid 85 they” are 
ade ſold, not to amount to more than three. 
| pence per Buſhel at moſt; which can never return 
him ſo much as he may receive from Wo ee 
1 TRY CANE * 


= H1LE Tam opon this ST vive me leave 

to mention an Inſtance of the like Nature, or 
ſomewhat applicable, which T had from a famous 
Cow-keeper near London, who pays his Brewer 
500 l. per Annum for his Grains, for the Uſe of the 
Cows, and 5001. per Annum more, he lays out in 
a Farm, where he has ſome Graſs for Paſture, ſome 
Land for Barley and ſome for Clover. His Barley 
he makes into Malt, which he returns to his Brew- 
er, from whom he has the Grains. His C/over he 
makes into Hay at the proper Seaſon ; and his 
Barley-Straw with his Clover-Hay, ſerves to Win- 
ter his Cows as well as the Grains. The Barley- 
Straw and Clover, keeps his Cattle in good Plight 
of Body, while the Grains between Whiles help to 
increaſe their Milk; and I have heard ſay, that by 
this Managment he gets at leaſt 2000 J. a Year clear 
of all expences. It is obſervable, likewiſe, that the 
fame Perſon, after the Milk has been meaſured out 
to the Buyers, who are conſtant in taking off what 
he can ſpare, by the very Strokings of the Cows 
at each Meal, makes 4007. per Annum, of the 
Butter, and near 200 J. a Year more, by Improve- 
ment ariſing by Hogs. Thus one may ſee the Bene- 
fit of Trade in a _ Compaſs, + and how much 
ſooner 
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* wer 
Goner an induſtrious and knowing Man may raiſe 


a Fortune, than an ignorant Man who kr * no 


more nee i 8 | 


ht 4g lea? n we are to fock 
our Farm with Hogs, where we have not the Ad- 
vantage of Grains continually to feed them, or al 
ways the benefit of a Dairy, or elſe perhaps = 
benefit of Wood-Lands, or Maſting of them 
the Choice of our Sows for Breeding, © thoſe 09 

accounted the beſt for bearing ſtrong Pigs, which 
have not more than twelve Tets or Paps, or ten 
Paps is a good reaſonable Number: For though we 
have mentioned ſome Sows that have brought 
Sixteen, Eighteen, or Twenty Pigs at a Fare; yet 
by ſo many, where there are even Tets or Paps 
enough for them, the Sow is greatly weakned and 


the Pigs not half nouriſhed; beſides the Sow will 


3 be a much longer Time before ſhe will: take 280 
a moor” . 


aun Fanticrs -are poſſeſſed of an Opinion: 
chat every Sow has juſt ſo many Paps as ſhe brings 
Pigs at a Fare; and that every Pig knows his own 
Pap, and focks of that and no other: And again, 
chat if you take away any Pig, the Pap which that 

Pig related to drys up; which ſome of the Antient 


5 Writers and Pliny in Particular has likewiſe affirm- 


ed: This I have often endeavoured: to diſcover, 
but am not yet rightly fatisfied of the Truth of it, 
aeg the Obſervations I have made, I have re- 
marked, that a Sow which has brought 'Ten Pigs, 
has 
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Six or Seven blind Paps as they are called, becauſe 
they were not prominent as the others, or of any 
uſe: But in another Fare of Pigs, which the fame 
Sow brought a Year after, : conſiſting of about 
Fifteen; ſhe had as many Tets or Paps as ſhe had 
Pigs. It would be worth While for the curious 
Enquirers into Nature, where there is an Oppor- 
tunity, to remark ſome particular Pigs, whether 
they conſtantly kept to the ſame Paps; and if they 
did ſo, whether when a Pig was taken away; the 
Pup ie beloiiged to would dry up- However, thi 
I am ſure of, that the ſmaller the Number of Pig BM 
the better they will be nouriſhed, and the larger N 
_ will be when they are full grown. _ 


Ir penn Selena oſs Houſe 
wiſe will rear the beſt Pigs, which I ſuppoſe ariſcs 
from the common Suppoſition, that a Hog is 2 
Creature which delights in Dirt and Filth;according 
as Varro, and ſome other of the Antient Writer: 
would inſinuate. But I have good Reaſon to judge 
that Swine are very cleanly Creatures in their dif- 
poſition : For notwithſtanding we find them fre- 
quently lying down in miry Places, and in Bog 
and ſuch like: It is, in the firſt place, to cool 
their Bodies; as no Creature in the World is hot- 
ter in its Conſtitution than Swine : And again « 
Swine are often vexed, or troubled with 'Ticks of 
Lice, fo the rowling or covering their Bodies 
with Dirt, as ſoon as it is dry and they can rub pf 
it off, takes away thoſe Vermine. Another * Wo : 
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of their CleanlineG, is, that they will never Fat- 
ten if they are penned up in fo cloſe a Sty, that 
mey are obliged to lye down in their own Dung. 
= Therefore all Sties that are made for theſe Creatures 

mould have open Courts before them, for the bet- 

ter Conveniency of their Airing themſelves, and 
for the more commodious giving them clean Straw 
or Litter to lye upon. The fineſt Pigs that ever 
WI have ſeen reared, were managed in this cleanly 
WVanner. So that I would adviſe who ever has a 
Fare of Pigs, to keep the Sow well littered with 
lean Straw; ſince it appears that Cleanlineſs does 
em, in great Meaſure, as much good as their 
Tear. a LA 


I cannot help obſerving (en paſſant,) what the an- 
ient Writers {ay of the Heat natural to the Bodies of 
ogs; namely, that when a Wolf has caught a 
og, he immediately drags her to theWater, becauſe 

they ſuppoſe his 'Teeth are not able to-abide the 

eat in the Fleſh of Swine. But I give it from 

tient Writings ; I am not able my ſelf to deter- 
nine whether their Bodies are yet ſo hot as that 
tomes to. However, we have ſo far an Inſtance-of 
he great Heat of their Bodies, that they will fatten 
nuch better and quicker in cool and moiſt Woods, 

nd in ſhady Places where little Food can be dil 

tovered, than in hot open Expoſures where they 
dave Plenty of Food given them, and have 
jot the trouble of ſeeking for it. Moreover it is 
dbſervable that whatever Food or Diet is cooling 
0 their TR, is profitable to them ; while on the 


G _ _ contrary, 
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is 5 | contrary, all Diet of a 3 is diſagree 
d cheir natural Diſpoſition, 


2 Tus natural Heat in the Body of Swine, make; 
| 
| 


= it alſo neceſſary that they ſhould have always fre 
WO. Acccſsto Water. 


1 Ix the Choice of a Herd of Swine, one Bom 
oe may be allowed to ten Sows, and not more, if you 
_ deſign the Breed to be ſtrong. Likewiſe, rhe Son 
1 for Breeding ſhould be of different Ages, in orde 
1 to have ſucking Pigs for the Market all the Ter 
round. A Sow, from the Time of being ſerv 
= by the Boar, to the Delivery of her Fare of Pig 
Þ goes about ſixteen or ſeventeen Weeks, moſt com 2 
| 5 4 monly farrowing in the ſeventeenth Week; and ii 
4 they are kept clean, and well fed, will bring thr 
= Fares of Pigs in a Year. By which Means, the 
3 prove of more Advantage to a Farmer, than m 
—= ny other of his Cattle, whether they are folds E | 
* fucking Pi 188 in the Mar ket, which is the mol 4 | 
= profitable Way, or reared for Feeding or Breed 
= he Boar ought to be full a Year old before wil 
3 fuffer him to couple; though at half æ Year uf 
A are capable of ſerving a Sow : And the Sow ou 
3 not to be younger than a Year when ſhe is ſuffer 
de take the Boar; and fhe will breed ſeven Ve 
=— after, unleſs ſhe happens to have too great a Nun Þ 
| ber of Pigs at a Fare: As that is, ſo will ſhe H 
fruitful a longer or ſhorter Term of her LA 
From the Number of Pigs which ſhe produces: 3 
her firſt time of Farrowing, one may be able "i 
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judge how many ſhe will biing at each Fare after 
wards, or near the Matter. | 


Ar ruoven I have obſerved that a So will 
bring three Farrows in a Year, yet it is not always 
neceſſary to ſuffer them at every breaming Time 
(according to ſome Farmers) to take the Boar; 


becauſe, if they bring a great Number of Pigs, 


three Broods in a Year would weaken them too 
much; and conſequently the Pigs themſelves would 
be weaker, and require a greater and larger Share 
of Nouriſhment to bring them forward, than Gu 
thers that are ſtrong at their firſt furowfng or | 
ſhall then have the Benefit of being ſuckled by a 

Dam in full Strength. 


Some Farmers judge, that the beſt breaming | 
Time is from November till the End of March, or 


Beginning of .4pri/; ſo that you will have Pigs 


farrowed at the beſt Seaſons, either for killing as 


= ſucking Pigs, or for ſhock Pigs, i & ſuck as will 


de fit to turn in upon the Stubbles'after Harveſt to 
rear. Though a Sow may be with Pig at the firſt 
Breaming, as it is almoſt conſtant, the more pru- 
dent Farmers ſuffer her to keep Company with the 
Boar for ſome time afterwards, to prevent, asthey 
fay, the caſting of her Pigs before the time. It is 
likewiſe neceſſary to keep a young Sow in her firſt. 
Pregnancy, from common Inſults from Dogs, or 
being too much hurried : For I have known a 


: | young pregnant Sow flip her Pigs after three 


Months, * being only courſed by a Dog, and 
G 2 ſome 


Ls 
' 
* 
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= 6 others, that have brought many good Litters, 
£ which have been pinched by the Ear by Dogs, at 
2 different Periods of their Pregnancy, that have caſt 
their Pigs, and the Life of the Sow her l. has 
1 deen 5 


I £xE is an Obſervation of 3 that i is not 
difagreeable to what I ſay concerning the ſuffering 
of a Sow to. breed but twice a Year : for as ſhe 
brings forth her Young in the ſeventeenth Week, 
he — — allow her about two Months to feed 


them before they are to ſhift for themſelves, which 
will make up what we have ſaid concerning the : 
Breaming of a Sow twice a Year, to rear ſtrong ! 
Pigs. Re Tape ah. > | | 
- Tt is remarkable, that a Sow in few Days after , 
ſhe has pigged, provided ſhe is well fed, will ſeek l 
the Boar; and if ſhe is ſuffered to be ſerved by 5 
him, it will be no Difficulty to conceive how ſhe 8 
may bring forth three Litters in a Year ; notwith- fe 
ſtanding that from the breaming Time to her De- K. 
livery of every Fare, is upwards of ſixteen Weeks, + 
which will make forty-eight, out of the fifty-two th 
Weeks, Ge. in the Year. 1 
Son young Sows, at their firſt Farrowing, are 
ſubject to eat their Pigs, and ſhould therefore be wl 
watched carefully when their 'Time of Pregnancy th 
is out. To prevent which, feed the Sow very well bh 
for two or three Days before her expected Time ¶ to 
of Farrowing, which is the moſt ready and certain an 


Way ene 


* 


„ 
Way of preventing it. But if that Care has not 
been taken, then as ſoon as any of the Pigs are 
farrowed, waſh the Backs of the Pigs with a 
Sponge dipped in an Infuſion of Aloes and Wa- 
ter warmed, which will prevent her from deſtroy- 
ing them. | wy | | 


I xave touched, in the foregoing Paragraphs, 
upon the Neceſſity of feeding a Sow plentifully 
when ſhe has Pigs, that ſhe may give the Pigs better 
Nouriſhment: And it will not be out of the Way 
W to remind my Reader at this time, how much to 
her's and the Pig's Advantage it will be, to keep 
her clean in her Bed. It will be advantagious to 
the Owner, likewiſe, to help the Sow, by feeding 
the Pigs with warm Milk now and then, with a 
little coarſe Sugar in it, as ſoon as they may con- 
W veniently be brought to take it; eſpecially if the 
Sow has brought a great Number: and then alſo 
W to fell off, what we think convenient, to the Mar- 
; ket, as ſucking Pigs, to ſtrengthen the reſt. , But 
2 this Manner of feeding Pigs, is to be done where 
there is a Dairy, otherwiſe the Milk would be too 
valuable, or amount to too great an Expence. 


= Tx: beſt Time for killing of ſucking Pigs, and 
W when they are firſt accounted wholſome, is, when 
they are three Weeks old, and the others that re- 

main for Breed, will begin to follow the Sow, and 
to ſhift for themſelves. If the Sow is very large, 
and in good Plight, one ought to give her Room 
enough, either in the Stye, or Houſe, where the 

TIES os Pigs 


L857. 


Pigs are kept, to prevent her Over-laying them; 
2 and at her coming in from feeding, to take care 
1 that ſhe does not fall down upon the Pigs: which 
2 however the may, by natural Inſtinct or what- 
ever one may call it, obſerve of her own accord; 

yet ſometimes I have known twa or three Pigs de. 
Riroyed, by either the Sow's lying down too haf- 
tily, or the Over-wantonneſs or Over-haſtineſs of 
the Pig's endeavouring to get at the Tp. 


Wren I obſerved above that a Sow ſometimes 
brings twenty Pigs at a Fare, it is to be ſuppoſed, 
according to the old Notion, that the Sow ought 
to have as many Paps as Pigs; for, agreeable to 
the Sentiments of the Ancients, if there were not 
as many Paps as Pigs, ſome of the Pigs muſt die; 
i. e. if every Pig was naturally confined to its Pap, 
and no other, ſuch a Production muſt be unna- 
tural. It is a ſtrange Account that we have from 
FAEneas Lavinus, of a Sow that farrowed thirty 
Pigs at one time, as Varro obſeryes ; but we find 
no Sow in our Times that has near that Number 1 
of Tets or Paps. 8 


We muſt remark likewiſe, that when we hav 
ſeveral Sows which may happen to farrow about | 
the ſame time, to put them into different Sties or i 
Houſes; otherwiſe they will deſtroy the Pigs of one 
3 


Ox Thing which is of great Nouriſnment to a 
Bow when The has brought a Fare of 5 , 
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Barley made ſoft in Water, which is a cooling Di- 
er, and ſtrengthens the Body ; or if at that time 
Barley is broken, or half ground, and ſodden in 
Water, it will ſtill be of more Advantage to her 


: | and her Pigs. But where Proviſion is wanting 


when a Sow has farrowed, whether Wath, Grains, 
Whey, or ſuch Things as we have mentioned, it is 
beſt, to preſerve the Strength of the Sow by ſel- 
ling all the Pigs at the beſt Market, as Sucklings, 
as ſoon as Convenience will allow, which will make 
her ſooner fit for the Boar. 


Wx may obſerve, that as no Creature is generally 
ſo voracious as an Hog, ſo a Sow that has Pigs, is 
the moſt miſchievous Creature that we know. It 
has, beſides its own natural Diſpoſition to Glur- 
tony, a Wantonneſs which induces it to prey up. 
on every 'Thing which falls in its Way, or it can 
get within its Power. We ſee its ill Nature, in its 
Diſpoſition to prey upon its own Pigs ; and it would 
even be well if its voracious Appetite would end 
there. But what melancholy Inſtances have we 
had of the Miſchief done by Sows that had Pigs, 
in the wounding, and even in the eating of little 
Children, where there has not been due Care taken 
of them? I could mention ſeveral Caſes of this 
Nature. Some arenow living, who wear the Marks 
of their ſavage Inclination ; and others who mourn 
the Loſs of a Child. However this Paragraph 
may be thought out of the way by foie People, 
I think it no Imprudence to inſert it, to prevent for 
the future ſuch Miſthiefs. We muſt conſider, that 

G 4 ar 
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at firſt all Hogs were ail, and we 3 how tame 
ſoever, they are the moſt voracious Creatures: 


But though they have a Spirit equal to Tygers, 
Bears, or Wolves, the Way to civilize them, is to 
feed them well, and keep them in Plenty of Vic- 
tuals; for, I have experienced in a Tyger, which 
| I was very familiar with, that he never attemp- 
ted any Thing in the ſavage way, or endeavoured to 
| inſult his Keeper, or the Perſons about him, but 
when he wanted his common Subſiſtence, or con- 
venient N ouriſhment. 


_ REMEMBER antes. when a Sow has Pigs, 

to let her have Water ; although we allow her 
Plenty of Milk, or the beſt Waſh from the Dai- 
ry, itis the Way to keep her from doing Harm. 


Wren we firſt have a Mind to wean our Pigs 


from the Sow, let them be fed at Intervals, during 
the Sow's Abſence, with the beſt Milk we can 
ſpare from the Dairy ; which, though we begin 
with it warm at firſt, we may at the three Weeks 
End give it them cold, if we deſign to rear them: 
And they may then, or at a Month at fartheſt, 
either be fed alone, or keep Company with the 
Sow abroad. 


Wren a Boar has paſt his fifth Year, it is advi- 
fable to geld him, in order for Putting up for 
Brawn ; for then he is no longer eſteemed fit for 
Generation : ; His Fleſh then is not too hard, and 
his Skin is moſt naturally inclined to be braw- 

ney- 
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ney. / However, if he is s gelt, he will then make 
good Bacon. 


A Sow may breed till the is ſix Yau old. Some 
Farmers, indeed, would al low her ſeven Years be- 
fore ſhe is put up to fatten; but I am of the con- 
trary Opinion : For ſhe never receives her Food 
well, or can make good Fleſh, unleſs ſhe is ſtrong 
in Body, and has taken the Boar ſome time before 
ſhe is put up: for otherwiſe ſhe would pine, and 
her Meat would be of no Nouriſhment to her. 
The Reaſon that induces me to be ſo particular in 
this Caſe, is, becauſe I have known a Sow, that has 
been put up to fatten for Bacon without this Precau- 
tion, which after three Weeks good feed, has 
broke looſe from her Sty, and gone to the Boar; 
which has been almoſt ſo much Loſs of Meat and 


7s Time to the Feeder. It is alſo neceflary, that 
o = when Hogs are put up to fatten, they ſhould be kepr- 
n cout of the Cry or Grunt of other Hogs: for other- 
n wiſe, upon the firſt Confinement, notwithſtanding 

8 the extraordinary Plenty of Diet which is given 


„chem, they will pine, and decline in their Fleſh. 
, This ſhould be particularly obſerved in putting up 
e Boars in Franks for Brawn ; for they will be ſullen 
and not feed, if they are within the Reach of the 
Sound of any Hog ; nor, according to what I have 


ji- W faid before concerning the Cleanlineſs of an Hog, 
Yr would a Boar which is put up for Brawn, (though 
Yr you uſe the utmoſt of your Endeavours) be ever 


d good for any thing, after he is once incloſed in a 
1 Frank, if it was not for the due Regard there is 
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had in that Machine, of taking away his Dung 


every Day. Neither is that Dung of ſmall Value. 
I have known ſome Farmers give half a Crown for 


a Cart-Load of it, and have accounted the Price 


- Cheap ; for Hogs Dung, as it is eſteemed of a ve- 


ry hot Nature, they Jay it upon ſuch Lands as they 
think are naturally cold, in ſuch a Proportion that 


one Load of this has been reckoned worth three or 


four Loads of Horſe-Dung. And it is not unlike- 
ly, that in the fattening or brawning of an Hog, 
reckoning Litter and all, one Hog may yield a 
Load and Half, which may help towards the Ex- 
pence of the Feed of the Hog. But what I have 
faid in ſome of my former Writings, relating to 
Hogs-Dung, may further explain what is not ne- 
"_— to repeat. 


Turxx is one Thing to be cblerved by thoſe 


| who breed and feed Swine, which is, that they do 


not ſuffer them to feed too raſhly, or to give them 
any extraordinary Plenty before they put them up; 
but a moderate Diet, ſuch as will keep them in a 
good State of Body, and prevent them from being 
pver-ravenous. Beſides, breeding Sows, if they 
are fat, their Lives are endangered at the time 
of their farrowing. It is alſo adviſable for thoſe 
who keep any Number of Swine, to give them a 
Feeding every Morning and Evening, letting them 
range in the Day-time to ſeek their Food, 
which they cannot want if there are any Herbs or 
Graſs to be found in Lanes or waſte Grounds, 
where they may go: For there is hardly an Herb 
ch ry» | of 
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or Root that is diſagrecable to them; unleſs it be 
Graſs it ſelf where it happens to be freſh, and in 
great Plenty, eſpecially about the Spring of the 
Year-; and where they are left at Liberty to feed 
upon that, it will certainly give them the Gar- 


yu” 
In Harveſt-time they 


5 


and ringed, to keep them from ans 


Hedges and Fences, to get at the Corn; for in a 
ſhort time they * 
are worth, 


'Dvx inc the Time of the Growth of theſe Crea» 
tures before we come to feed them, either for Por» 
kers, or fatten them for Bacon, if Walſh or Swill is 
wanting, we may ſubſtitute in its Room, as good 
a Food made of Graves (which are the Offals of 
the Tallow-Chandlers) and Water ;. but this is only 


to help them till about a Month belate we deſign 
them for Pork, or what they call ll gooey 1: ck 


which, | is Pork for pickling. 


I ave more than once obſerved the N eceſſity 
of keeping Hogs from too great Plenty of freſh 


Graſs ; they generally appear heavy, hanging down 


their Heads, and ſtaggering, after four or five 
Days plentiful feeding in Spring Graſs, and rarely 
live above a Day or two after they are attacked in 


that way. I had the Curioſity to have one opened 
that died by this Diſtemper, and upon examining - 


his Paunch, I * it extreamly full of common 
Graſs 


1 5505 
Graſs only, and the larger Guts were full of Blood, 
and greatly inflamed. But I ſhall ſpeak by and by 
of what relates more a6 cond to this Diener 
and its Cure. 


Wurm the Sow paſſes her Time of Breaming, or 
if ſhe does not ſeem inclinable to take the Boar, 
give her ſome parched Oats in her Swill, or Mor- 
ning and Evening's Food; or, according to ſome 
good Houſewives, the ſmall End of a Rennet-Bag 
will excite her to receive the Boar. 

Wurd we have choſen the beſt of our Pigs for 
Rearing, and pitched upon ſuch as we deſign for 
Boars and Sows for Breeding, of the others, the 
Males muſt be gelt, and the Females ſpayed ; the 
Females then are called Spayed Gelts : Theſe be- 


ing thus caſtrated, will be fit firſt for the Butcher 
to o kill for Pork. | 


Tx beſt Time of killing an Hog for Pork or 


green Bacon, is at full half Year, or at moſt, nine 
Months old ; the Hogs Fleſh of this Age, will eat 
tender, Wet, white, and full of Gravy. If it 
be aſed as Pork, or if it is pickled, as I ſhall in- 
form my Reader by and by how to do, it willexcel 
even the Neſtpbalia Bacon, or any Thing I have 
eaten of the pickle Pork. But it is neceſſary to 
take Notice of the Food which ſuch Hogs ought 
to have a Month or five Weeks before their kil- 
ling. 


Ir 
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Low we may feed him in the following Manner; 
viz. with Raſpings of Bread, which we may have 
from any great Baker in London, at about 9 d. or 


only to the Edges: So that whereas eight heaped 
Buſhels make one Quarter, ſixteen of theſe make 

the ſame Meaſure. ' Theſe Raſpings may be ſoak- 
ed in Water, and given plentifully to ſuch Hogs as 
we deſign to fatten for Porkers. But as it is a ſoft 
Food, we may in the firſt Week of putting up the 
Hogs, add to every Buſhel about a Peck of Horſe- 


a Mind to make the Fleſh and Fat yet more firm, 


ings, a fmall Quantity at a time of G 
2 ground. 


ANorhER Way of feeding! Swine for Pork to 
be uſed freſh in the Kitchen, is with Barley-Meal, 
to be tempered with Water till it is of the Conſiſt- 
nce of Mortar uſed by Bricklayers. About 
twelve Buſhels of Barley thus made into Meal, 
will fat an Hog, as well as fixteen Strike Buſhels of 
Peaſe, and make his Fat as firm as Peaſe will do. 
But when I talk of this great Quantity for one 
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WGrowth, even of the largeſt Kind, for Bacon. 
he Proportion to. fit him for pickle Pork, need 
ot be half ſo much, or leſs, as People fancy the 
Fatneſs of a Hog ſhould be, either for freſh Pork, 


or 
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3p we deſign an Hog to be put up | for a Porker 


10 d. per Strike, which is a Buſhel Meaſure filled 


beans, broken a little in a Mill. And if we have 


ve may ſprinkle into the Meat made of the Raſp- 


Hog, I mean, that it is enough to fat one of full 


- = 


W 


9 


"or Pickle-Pork. One might almoſt come to a Cee. 
_ - tainty of the Degree of Fatneſs of any Hog upon 
his Feed, while he is living, if we weighed him at the 
firſt Putting up, and every Week afterwards, til 
he is killed; we might then ſee by him when he 
comes to be cut out, what Degree of Fat he ha 
gained by his Food, and proportion the Food of 
every Hog afterwards accordingly. 


_ AxoTruzsx Way, which is what I moſt admire, 
and have recommended, with Regard to fattening: 
Hog for pickle Pork, is to give him about the: 
Pints a Day of Horſs-beans, with his comma 
Meat, for a Week, before we put him up; ai 
then we muſt be fare that he never want eithe 
Meat or Water, and is well bedded with cleu 
Straw or Peaſe Haulm, which muſt be ſhifted fr 
quently for the Reaſons above-mentioned. At th 
firſt of his being penned up, he will eat abou 
three Quarters of a Peck in a Day, and by De > 
grees, as he grows fatter, his Appetite will declin 
About three Buſhels of Peaſe, or four, at moſt, 
he be of the larger Breed, will fit him for killing 
without making him too fat. In this Condition 
his Fleſh will take Salt much better than by n : 
other Food, or at any other Age. 


Acorns, where they can be had, are yet pr i 

| Sadie to Horſe Beans, and may be "uſed in uff 

Quantities as I have directed above, in the Well 
before the * is ſhut up in the 80 


7 


1 cannot «ob «FO that W we tain i 2 \ 
a Mind to make the Fat of theſe Creatures firm, 1 
the more Acorns we give them the firmer it will 
be; as the Nature of the Acorn is aſtringent, ſo 
lkewiſe the Bark of the Oak, which I have men- 

tioned before, will help in that way. Cheſnuts 
are likewiſe much of the ſame Nature, and are 
nouriſhing alſo like the Acorns. So Horſe-Beans - 

have the ſame Quality, but are rather too hot to 

be given in Abundance. Peaſe are good to nouriſh 

and bind the Fat of theſe Animals. Barley is ve- 
ry good ; and the ſofter Food among theſe is the 
Raſpings of Bread. So that if we want any one 
of theſe particulars, my Reader may better gueſs 
how to regulate the Food of an Hog, and | 
his Fleſh and Fat to his e own * | 
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FOR 8 Bacon or Pickle-Pork which is al 
one, I judge it the beſt to ſcald the Hogs. 


Wuen the Hog is killed and dreſt, let him 
hang up about 24 hours before he is cut out, if 
we deſign him for Pickle-Pork , and then cut him 
into ſuch Pieces as you think proper; ſprinkle upon 
them a little common Salt, which will draw out 
the more bloody juices from the Fleſh, and occa- 
ſion the Fleſh to receive the Saks, which we are to 
uſe afterwards, with great &ility, and by that 
caution will make the Pork keep the 
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AP viable to take out the Bones ; becauſe when the 
Fleſh is groſs, the Meat will be apt to taint ot 
1 N muſty where the Bones join to it. 


ſing, mix the following Ingredients well together 
in an Iren Pan, which muſt be ſet over a Fire till 
they are very Hot, viz. Three Quarters of a peck 


| Quarters of a Pound of coarſe Sugar; rub this 


. the OTE it. 


together in glazed Earthen Veſſels, turning them 


Pans to the 1 95 in oats to have them all Fo 


this mieans the Salts will be made to penetrate the 
better into the Fleſh, and make it the ſooner rea- 
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Ir the Hog i is of a e Size, 11 is late ad. 


Ix your Hog weighs about 21 Stone er Drefſ- 
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of common Salt, Six Ounces of Salt Peter or Ni- 
tre, one Pound * a half of Peter Salt, and three 


Mixture upon your ſeveral Pieces of Pork while it 
is hot, and grudge no Labour in doing it; for by 


fa MY ws my Af .,» YT 


bs 


dy for Eating. Sometimes I have known a whole 
Hog ſpoiled for Want of a little Labour uſed in 


Warn the ſeveral Pieces are ſufficiently rub- 
bed in the Salts as I have directed, lay them cloſe 


every other Day for a Fortnight, and rubbing 
them each time well with common Salt ; but du- 
ring all this Time, except at the Intervals when we 
turn them and give them freſh Saltings, keep the 
Pans cloſe covered. It is neceſſary likewiſe to 
change the Pieces which were at the Bottom of the 


ly pickled. 
IN 


* e978 
2 +a * 


Fa 97. ] 
Ln ten Days or a Fortnight after this manage - 


of the Fleſh, is the ſureſt Sign of its being well 
cured. When I ſpeak of this Length of Time, I ſup- 
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. each. 


Porks I have eat, or all this moſt admired Bacons 
of Europe, no Fleſh is ſhorter or finer than the 
Pork prepared this way, or is the fat firmer or of 
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common Value of Pigs three Quarters grown, 
when they are ſent to Market in order for Porkers. 


in the Farmer's Phraſe of a young Shoot, and is 
commonly told in Eſſex (if it is tollerable in Fleſh) 
for about Fifteen or Sixteen Shillings, that is, pro- 


H vided 
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ment; if all your Pieces do not feel hard, it is a 
Sign they want Salt and good Rubbing, and muſt 
be rubbed a; freſh with Salti for the Stubbornneis 


| poſe the Pieces to weigh about 4 or at moſt 5 Pounds. 
each, if they are larger we may double the Quan- 


before they are cured, and conſequently more 
Trouble 1 in ſhifting of them. f Nay, a Gentleman 
who has: tryed this. Method, has uſed double 
che Quantity of Sugar that I have mentioned in 
che Receipt above. And he tells me, that it has 
WI till a better Effect than the Quantity I have pre- 
ccribed, although his Fives were not above four! 


17 10 certain e that of all ti Vickles. 


a more — Colour in wy than we find it 
SOME perhaps may be derum s to know the 


A Pig of three Quarters old, bears the Character 


N —_— 


beer I Ude 


of what the Country calls the fifth 


allow Twelve, Fourteen, and ſometimes Sixteen 
Buſhels of Gray Peaſe, for the Fattening of an Hog; 
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vided the Butcher can fell it as Pork in the Mar. 
ket. But I do not underſtand by the Free 1 Have 
mentioned, that one of theſe Hogs or Shoots has 
nſively fed as the' laſt T have tent 
oned for Pickle Pork; büt that they -have a tes 
ſonable Share of Fleſh and Fat upon their Bach, 
ſuch as the Higglers bring ready killed and dreſſt tl 
to Leaden· Hali- Marlor, which is acebumted ts 
carry a Reſts Ropeviouy ini Outy to that of Hop . 
of a larger Size, fed and killed about London. 1 
noted Man in thia Way tells me, that the Buyer of 
one of theſe Pigs in the Market, gets no more 
when he brings it to London, than the Adwantag 


— 
Cov 


This fifth ee as they call it, conſiſts of the 
Head, the Ears, the Feet, the Inwards, and the 
Sticking, with 5 Leaves of Fat, all whieh to- 
gether makes the Amount as they ay of their ad · 
vantage. And thus much I ſhall only ſay of Por- 

kers, and ſuch young Shoots or IP as are killed 
for Pickling. E 
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Bur nr alter PRA od 8 as ar 
proper or moſt commonly fed for Bacon. In Her. 
ford(bire and the north Part of Eſſex, where the 
large Breed of Hogs generally prevails, they ac- W 
count a Hog of thirty Shillings Price is of a good 
Size to put to fatten for Bacon. Peaſe there is the 
favourite Food, and I have known fome Farmer 


2 


and there have been Hogs in thofe Counties, when 
b 2 they 


they have been Full fat for Bacon, have been ſold 
ING Sis, and Ween Seven TOs a (noon | 


dare moſt commonly ſold after the Rats of 25; per 


Year, rather than buy Peaſe at the Market, they 
barter with one another, Hogs for Peaſe, and 
Peaſe for Hogs ; or one Commodity for another, 


is one of the grand Secrets in Farming, and if 
three or four Farmers of Reputation and Subſtance 


fame Neighbourhood, or within eight or ten Miles 
any way of the ſame Spot, they might every one 
be greater Gainers than they are, by bartering one 


one of them. For beſides the Diſadvantage of ex- 
pending ready Money at ſome Times per Force, 
when the Neceſſities of the Farm may immediately 
= want it; the Expence and Trouble of the Teams 
WT going out to Markets at remote Diſtances, through 
vad Ways, (perhaps) and, it may be, to ſell their 
Corn at a low Price; this Way of Barter one witli 
another, may prevent many Difficulties which 
W frequently happen, and give ſome Farmers Opportu- 
nities of thinking and conſulting more ſedately, of 
W the neceſſary Buſineſs relating to the Improvement 
of their Farms. For there is nothing requires more 
Philoſophy and Quier, than the Buſineſs of Far- 
ming. It is neceſſary, however, that a Farmer 
* ſhould 
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Strike Buſhel, and ſometimes more; but in a dear 


as their Conveniency may ſerve them beſt. This 


W were to agree heartily with one another, in the 


Thing for another, as Occaſion ſhould offer to any 


= Lond 


T' 100 


ſhould frequently, viſit, the Markets, to know the 
politick Methods that are tranſacted there: But as 
it is much eaſier riding a ſingle Horſe, than carry- 
ing a heavy Load with a Team, the Wear and 
Tear of them may be ſaved, rather than run the 
Hazard of a bad Market. Nor, in the Caſe of 
Cattle, does the driving them to Market alway: 
prove ſo ſucceſsful as we deſire. To give a ſhon 
Example of the Benefit of Bartering, which may 
ariſe to Farmers who reſide within ten or twehy 
Miles of one another; I ſuppoſe that A has a Par 
cel of Hogs more than he can feed for Bacon, 0 
fell as Porkers, without Loſs ; and, at the fame 
Time, he has not in his Barns, of Peaſe, or ſuch. o- 
ther Com, or Grain, a Quantity ſafficiemt to feed 
theſe Hogs, ſo as to render them fully advantagiou 
to him: The firſt Thing he would be apt to con- 
clude upon, would be, to ſell a Parcel of his Hog 
at the next Market, though at a low Price; conſ - 
dering, that though he could buy Peaſe or othe 
Neceſſaries for their Feed, at the next good Ma- 
ket, which perhaps may not be above ſeven u 
j cight Miles off; yet the Expence of ſending hi 
Waggon and Horſes thither, to bring home the M 
Provender, beſides the Loſs of a Day's Work d 
his Servants, that take Care of the Waggon, and 3 
drive his Hows would prove of great Loſs to 
him. But he's acquaintcd with B, in the Neig- 
bourhood, and barters ſome of his Hogs for ſome Ml 
of his Peake, and both of them make their Ad- 
vantage | by the Barter, without any immediate 


Expence. 
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xpence: Again, B i is in Want of What, and the 


neighbouring Farmer C, has Wheat, whs may 
want Hogs: Then B bane Hogs : 157 Wheat, or 
any other Commodity that C has; for it is all Une 
in Point of Barter, whatever che Subjects are, 
provided the Price of each Commodity is firſt a- 


greed upon, between the bartering or interchan- 


I ging Parties. It may, peradventure, happen, that 
C, 2 Farmer in D's Neighbourhood, may want 
ſome Hogs, and has more Sheep than he can well 


feed; D then barters Sheep for Hogs with C, it is 


no Matter whether they are fatted, or alive, or are 


already made into Bacon, ſo long as they are worth 


gas much as they were bartered for: This Bacon, D 


exchanges with a Checſe-FaQor, for as much 


cCheeſe as they can agree for; A wants Cheeſe, but 


has Wheat, which D wants, and they make an 
Exchange. So that, in ſhort, the greateſt Branch 
of 'Trade in England may da carried on without 
ready Money, in a ſatisfactory Way, between 
Party and Party, with Eaſe; and when the ready 
Money is neceſſary, the Markets are always open, 


W though ſometimes, upon the Account of Rent and 


Taxes, the ee Farmer is obliged to ſell for 
Loſs. But it is well if he have Foreſight enough 
to catch ſuch Opportunities as may bring his Hogs 


to a fair Market. This Digreſſion, I hope, will 


not be unprofitable to thoſe who read it : For 
though I am very ſenſible that there are many 
Farmers in England who do not want this Advice; 
yet I am ſure there are many others who habe 


been great Sufferers for the want of ſich Inſtruc- 


tions, | H* 3 Bor 
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Bu x to return to my Subject, vi. The Feed. 
ing and Fatting of -Hogs for Bacon. The Hag 
which we put up for Bacon, being generally older 

than thoſe we feed for Porkers, or for killing with 
a Deſign for Pickling, they will be brought with 
more difficulty, to feed in the Stye than the younger 
Hogs; therefore the Day before we put them up 
we muſt keep them ſcant of Victuals. Their Stye 
as I have before obſerved muſt be as clean as it 
can be made, and well beded. They will at firſt hoy- 
ever good their Meat may be whether Peaſe or 
any other Sort, be apt to toſs it out of their feeds 
ing Trough, either out of Wantonneſs or ill Na 
ture; to prevent which I have contrived a Mean 
of giving them their meat no faſter than they de- 
fireto eat it, as I prommnmnmnmnmem — — 
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ſhall explain by f 
the Figure. A | 
repreſents the 
Mouthor open- 
ing of a Cone- 
like Box orBinn, 
with the broad- 
erEnd upwards, 
into which we 
pour their Meat. 
At the lower 
End B it will 
fall by degrees SA — 
into a Trough or Receiver of Wood C, Where 
the Hog may eat it as it falls, without being ca- 


pable of ſpoyling any of it, or waſting it. The 
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C, and B or Binn, as I call it, may be 
made to hold a Buſkel, and B muſt be covered at 
Top, cloſely barred. or locked down to prevent 


the Hoggs breaking into it: the Trough ſhauld be 
about two Foot and a half Square, and the Binn 


may be as broad at the Top, ending m At 


5 the bottom as the Figure directs. 


one Advantage more than by the common way; 
which js that the Fat of their Hog, although it 
will not encreaſe, it may be, ſo faſt as in the ordi- 


nary Way of feeding, yet it will be more firm and 


leſs Subject ta turn ruſty; for- it is obſervable 


4 chat all Swine whom they feed at their full Will, in 
= their gluttonous manner, will indeed grow quickly 
W fat; but their Fat will be anly Spungey for want 


of a ſufficient Time ſor the Digeſtion, of their 


Meat; but eſpecially. I would ren this 


way in feeding Hogs for Buun 


;Gorndebion the laws: to 7 well fed 8 
to the foregoing Directions, and fitted for Bacon, 
which may be made to abound in fat more or le 
as their Allowance of Food happens to be; we 
are next to take notice of the moſt a n Me- 
nods for Curing of Bacon. 


Ir is to be obſerved, that adds are two ways 
of dreſſing a Hog for Bacon; one of them is to 
ſcald it, and the other is to ſinge it. For my own 


part, I admire that which is ſcalded, becauſe the 
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eig Hogs in this manner, there will be 
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Skin is leſs rough than chat of the ſingecl Hoy: 
and I am apt to think that the Salts we uſe in the 
Curing of the Fleſh will penetrate more eaſily the 
ſcalded Skin than the ſinged Skin; and moreover 
that the ſcalded Skin will be more tender than the 
other, when e be eaten, as many 
like to do. | 


Ty we ſeald our Hogs4as i they genera 17 6 
broad and in ſome Counties of England, the 
common Pickle for Pork, as recommended abo 
for pickled Pork (or Gniething like it) is the beſt 
Way of preparing it for Drying. This Way is wha 
is generally practiſed in making of Hams, which 
after five be fix Weeks ſeaſoning in the Pickle, 
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may either be hung up in a Chimney where Wool : 


or Saw=-duſt is burnt ; or if neither can be had at an 
eaſy Rate, then Newcaſtle or other Pitt Coal may 
do: But the Smoak of Wood is preferable: in my i 
Opinion, becauſe the Fleſh will be of a muck 
finer Flavour, and more tender than it will be by 
the Cole Smoak. And beſides it ſhould be obſer 
ved, that the more gentle and conſtant the Fire is 
that we uſe for: drying of Bacon, ſo much the 
better, and .more equally will our Bacon be cured. 
For want of this Precaution, I have ſometime 
known Bacon grow ruſty before it has been half 
made ; and other Times I have met with it red 
half through, and green in the Middle, which is 2 
Sign of wrong Management. It is a Rule, that 
whatever is red in the Fleſh of Bacon, is fully cu- 
e T1256 3 well 
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red ; and wings] is not t of that . is s ſubje@ to 
nts proce dun Forr ef Miles 1 
ſhall” give my Reader a particular Account of the 
Methods uſed in Weftphalia, Himburgh, Norway, 
and other curious Bacon-Countries, of preparing 
their Hams by Smoking-Lofts, 'or Cloſets, joining 
to the Funnels of their Chimneys, in Garrets, or 
other remote Places from the Fire; from Adee 
it will appear, that the Smoke is principally the 
Means of curing Bacap : For as in thoſe Countries 
it is their Manner to keep their Prying- Bacon very 
remote from the Fire, and out of the Hear of ii 
ſo are we as ſenſible of the good Effect which at- 
tends their Practice. Their Bacon is more tender 
and eſteemed to be of a higher and richer Flavout 
than that made in any other Parts of Europe; and 
yet the Bacon of thoſe Parts is falted, for the Ge- 
nerality, with no other than common Sale, ſuch as 
is made at Newcaftle and st. Lues. But it is the 
Cuſtom of the Foreigners we ſpeak of, to uſe but 
a {mall Share of Salr, to what we do in England, 
relying, chiefly, upon "the Smoke, for curing their 
Bacon ; while, on the other Hand, our Farmers 
in England, for the moſt part, depitid! on the 
Quantity of Salt,” and imagine that will ſecure it 
from the Over-heat of the Fire they give it in dry- 
ing. But as it is our common Method to have our 
Bacon hung up to dry too near the Fire, it com- 
N turns ut in a few Days. 7 


I am 


1 AM obliged t to „ Mr. John 5 — a very * 
nious Gentleman of Rotherbith, for the firſt juſt 


Account of preparing Bacon in the IVa alia Man 
ner, and from whoſe Letter to me, I have already 
communicated to the Publick the Principles of the 
Art; ſince which, my learned and curious Friend, 
Dr. Curbet of , Bourn-Place near Canterbury, has 
built a Bacon-Hauſe capable of drying (as I am 
informed) fixty large Hogs at one Time, and has 
even improved upon the Naſphalia Method, wiz. 
by drying ſo large a Quantity by one Fire, when 
the Drying-Rooms or Cloſtts abroad do not cure, 
perhaps, above fiye or ſix Hogs at a Time. It is, 
however, in the Power of moſt Farmers, to make 
Smoke, or Drying-Cloſets, in their Garrets, ſuff 
cient to cure Bacon for their own Families, if they 
can allow ſuch a Part of their upper Story for that 
Uſe, as joins with ſome Funnel of their great 
, where the moſt conſtant Fire is kept; 
obſerving, when they make ſuch a Cloſet, that it 
be as cloſe as poſſible, ſo that when we let in the 
Smoke from the Chimney, none of it may eſcape. 
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Tux Manner of letting in the Smoke, muſt be 
through an Hole, from the Chimney, near the 
Floor of the Drying-Room, which muſt be 
guarded or governed by a Regiſter of Iron, which 
at Pleaſure may be opened or ſhut, either to let 
the Smoke paſs up the Chimney 8 Interrup- 
tion, or turned altogether into the Bacon-Room, 
when it is neceſſary. Near the Cieling, as I have 
hinted 
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* — 
Chimney, governed by a Regiſter of Iron, to let 
qut the Smoke in ſuch Quantity as we pleaſe; or 
being ſhpt with the other below, may let the Smoke 
paſs with Freedom up the A Fignel, 25 i 
eee 


pi 5 is proper, that in the maki 75 theſe Re- 
We, the Handles of them ſhould be without the 
Cloſet, to turn them to what Degree 2 
without entering the Smoke Room and we muſt 
take Care that our Drying - Fleſh ſhould be hung 


up in ſuch a Manner, that one Piece may not touch 


another, but ſo as to receive the Smoke equally on 


every Side. Theſe Places, as they are remote from 


che Fire, and are pretty conſtantly fed with Smoke, 
bring the Fleſh to ſuch a State, that it will not * 


4 rs e to Purrefactiog. 


1 nav now W what 1 * 4 
concerning the Breeding and Feeding of Sine to 
the beſt Advantage, as well as given Directions for 
rendering their Fleſh profitable ; ; and I doubt not 
but it will appear, that Swine well managed, will 
be well worthy the Place I have given them, in this 
Treatiſe of Cattle, where I place them even be- 
fore Cows or Horſes: For, as Mr. Fitæberbert has 
obſerved, they require the leaſt Care, and bring as 
much Profit, as any Kind of Beaſt whatever. His 
Words are, ſpeaking of Swine, as follow; 


_ Naw 


4 
9 


hath bothe ſhepe, ſwyne and bees, Nepe 
9 ſapenge ts bycauſe that they be thoſe 


© how many ſwine thou arte able to kept, 


much better then a hog, and 'moze meate 


without great coſt. 
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. Now thou hiiſbande' that halt both hoxles 
c and mates, beaffes, and ſhepe. It were ne, 
©reffary* alſo that thou haue both lwyne and 
“bees, koz it is un olde ſapenge he that 


© he, wake he, he maye thꝛyue. And that 


© thynges that mot pꝛokyte ryleth in ſhop 
© teſf ſpace with the lelt coff, Then le 


© let them be bozes aud ſowes al and no 
hogs. And ik thou be able to reyze ite 
© pigges a yere then let tow -of them be 
* boxes, and fff.” of them ſoweg, and ſo to 
© rontyntte after the rate. Foz a boze wl 
© hate as litle keping as a hog and 1s 
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© on hym, and fs redy at al tymcs to eate 
in the winter ſeſon, and to be layde in 
* fowſe. And a fowe o2 the be able to kil, 
* thal bying foxth as many piges 02 mo as 
« the fs wozth, and her body is neuer the 
« wozſe, and wp! be as good bakon as a hog 
© and as lytle kepytig but at ſich tyme as 
« the hath pyges. And yf thy ſowe hate mo 
piges then thou wylt reyze, fel them vz eat 
« them, and reyꝛe thoſe pyges that come about 
« lent time ſpectally the beginning of ſomer fo? 
© they can nat be reyꝛed in wynter for colds 
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Tux laſt Article of our Author, where he ſpeaks 


of the Beginning of Summer as a proper Time for 


Rearing 
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Rearing of Swine, may be ſuppoſed 85 oy I 
the End of June, or the Beginning of July: For 
we are ſenſible, that in Harfordſbire and Hſſer, the 
Pigs farrowed about thoſe Times, improve ex- 
rh. de by being turned into the Stubbles, and 
from thence into the Woods, at the Maſt Seaſon 
Theſe they call Shock-Pigs, or Shott-Pigs. We 
may, beſides, obſerve, upon hat Mr. Hitæherbert 
has ſaid in the foregoing Paragraph, that the Swine 
of our Times are not, perhaps, ſo tender, as the 
Swine in his Days: For, as it is in other Caſes, as 
well Animals as Vegetables, whatever is the Pro- 
dyce of the warmer Climates, though they may be 
under ſome Reſtraint at their firſt coming to us, on 
Account of our hard Winters, yet the ofipring 
of theſe will be more hardy than their Dams'or 
Sires, and ſo from Generation to Generation, every 
one will N more naturalized to the W 


A Saas of rent Vetzcity; and a cu- 
rious Obſerver of Nature's Works, remembers 
when Peaſe were only raiſed upon Hor-Beds, and 
that within fifty Years laſt paſt. Our hardeſt Sort 
of Beans have not ſo long been ventured abroad in 
the Winter; but the Seeds of the firſt growing 
more hardy, from Time to Time, or from one 
Production to another, we now make no Difficulty 
of even planting them, and expoſing their firſt ten- 
der Shoot to the moſt ſevere Froſt in our Winters. 
So that it is no. Wonder, from theſe, and many 
more common Examples of the like Nature, that 
the Bantam Hogs , and the Ajrican Hogs, from 

whence 
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| Lo wow en ft Diſs in Son 
cheats of hen. 


Some Rule t ken when a | Swine bs 1 
Health. | 


Tr 6 that all Seine 4n vigordu 
Health curl their Tails, for which Reaſon, the 
beſt Swineherds will by no Means fuffer them to 
be blooded in that Part, but in the Ears, and a. 
bout the Neck, when Bleeding is neceſſary. They 
are very ſubje& to Fevers, which they ſhew by 
hanging their Heads, and turning them on one 
Side, running on a ſudden, and ſtopping ſhort, MW 
which is commonly, if not always, attended with 
a Giddinef, which occaſions them to drop, and 
die, if not timely prevented. When we obſervt 
this Diſtemper upon them, we muſt ſtrictly regard 
which Side their Head turns to, and bleed them in 
the Ear, or in the Neck, on the contrary Side. 
Some would adviſe, to bleed them likewiſe undet 
the Tail, about two Inches below the Rump. It i 
very certain, that this Giddineſs, or, as ſome call 
it, Staggers, in a Hog, proceeds from an Ovet- 
quantity of Blood, as we are ſure, that by blecd- 
ing them i in Time, they certainly recover. 
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th the e e is ve hug 
obſerve a large Vein to riſe above the reſt. The 
old Farmers uſed to beat this Vein with a Betis 
Stick; in order to make it rift or ſirel}; and then 
open it length-ways with a Flemm, or fine Pen- 
knife; and after taking away a ſufficient Quantity 
of Blood, ſuch as ten Ounces from a Hog of about 
| fourteen Stone, or fifteen or ſixteen from a Hog of 
five and twenty, and upwards ; bind up the Orifice 
either with Baſt taken from a-freſh' Matt, or witlt 
a Slip taken from the inner Bark of the Limes Tree, 
or the inner Bark of a Willow, or the Elm. A 
ter bleeding, keep them in the Houſe for a Day or 
two, giving them Barley-Meal, mixt with warm 
Water, and allowing them to drink nothing but 
what is warm, Water chiefly, without any Mixture. 
In the Paſte made with Barley-Meal, ſome of the 
moſt curious Swineherds will give about Half an 
Ounce a Day of che Bark of Oak, ground fine. 


Of the Au in Swine. 


l Tuts i is a Diſtemper which Swine are very ſub- 
ect to, and will prevent their feeding, and fre- 
quently happens when they are half fatted; ſo that 
I have known after five or fix Weeks putting up, 
that they have eaten near ten Buſhels of Peaſe, 
three or four Days of this Diſtemper, has reduced 
them to as great Poverty in Fleſh, as they were in 
before they were put up to feed. This Diſtemper 
is a Ong in the Throat, and is remedied by 
bleeding 
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moſt certain, is, to bleed them under the Tongue, 


3 will 80. 


ground Acorns; or, for want of theſe, Barley in- 


above Ingredients. Madder is likewiſe good to be 


an 


bleeding a little above the Shoulder, or behind the 
Shoulders. But the Method which I take to bꝭ the 


though ſome pretend, that Settering is the moſt cer. 
tain Method of. ey neren one E fink 


+. +3 3 7 


of the Kerns in . Swan, * 4 A 


You 

1 AE Diſtemper called the Mis iS likewiſeq 
Swelling i in the Throat; the Remedy for which, is 
ngen under ig Fongue;! and rubbing 
their Mouths, after bleeding, with Salt and Wheat - 
Flour, finely beaten,” and well mixt together. It 
a Sow happens to be with Pig, and has this Dif: 
temper upon her, give her the Roots of W 
mon Field N, or e Daffodil. 


A. 


Loathing of Meat in Swine, or e en it 
inwvoluntarily by Vomit, and the Remedy. 
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Wren Swine diſcharge their Meat by Vomit, 
their Stomachs may be corrected by giving then 
the Raſpings of Ivory or Hartſhorn, dried in 
Pan with Salt, which muſt be mixed with heir 
Meat, which ſhould- be chiefly ground Beans, ot 


differently broken in the Mill, and ſcalded with the 


given them on this Occaſion, mixt with their Meat 
This Diſtemper, however, is not mortal, but has 
the ill Effect of reducing Swine in their Fleſh. It 
certainly 
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| ee —— the eee called . ; Blood 

in Swine, or the Gargut, as ſorhe call it, which 
| generally proceeds from their eating too much freſh 
Graſs when _ IO. | 


of the ve, or Bla, E „ Ser 1 8 


: Tas Diſtemper, among | Country Tavis 1 wy 
W ways eſteemed mortal. Some call it a Madneſs'in 
W Swine. It ſhews it ſelf almoſt like the Fever, ih 
© Swine, by ſtaggering in their Gate, and loathing 
Wh their Meat. In the Fever, however, they will eat 
WW freely, till the very Time they drop; but, in this, 
W their Stomach will fall off a Day or two before te | 
W Staggering or Giddineſs appears. But I have al- 
ready mentioned this Diſtemper in ſome of the 
preceeding Pages, and given an Account of a Hog 
chat I diſſected; ſo that I have no more to do in 
chis Place, than to preſcribe the Remedy, viz. 
bleed the Hogs as ſoon as you perceive them at- 
W tacked with the Diſtemper, under the Ears, and 
under the Tail, according to the Opinion of ſome. 
To make them bleed freely, beat them with 
ſmall Wand where the Inciſions were made: 
Though it is ſeldom in this Diſtemper that the 
Blood does not come freely enough from the Vein, 
if it be rightly opened. After Bleeding, keep the 
Hog in the Houſe, give him Barley and Meal in 
warm Whey, in which Mixture, give him Mad- 
4 or Red Oaker, n or Bole. | 
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& tha Spier in Swine, 


As Swine: are unſatiable Git! dy are 0 3 


quently troubled with Abundance of the Spleen; 


the Remedy for which, is, to give them ſom 
Twigs of 'Tamarisk, boiled or infuſed in Water, 
or if ſome of the mall tender 'Twigs of 'T amari 
freſh gathered, were to be chopped ſmall, and g 
ven them in their Meat, it would greatly aſi 
them; for the Juice, and every Part of this Woo 


is of extraordinary Benefit to Swine in moſt Caſe 1 


but in this Diſtemper eſpecially. This, I ſuppolM 
was very well known to our Forefathers ; becauki 
I obſerve, in all the very old Gardens of thok : 
that have been famed for curious Husbandmen, off 
Gentlemen curious in this Art, the 'Tamarisk Ië 
is generally found growing, though a Plant of ver 
little Beauty, or, at leaſt, not enough to invite an 
one to plant it in their Gardens, without it was vi 
the Sake of its extraordinary Virtues. It is then 
Fore, I believe, that the Gentlemen in former Day 
cultivated this Plant for the Sake of their Swine, 


\which Sort of Cattle, I have already fignified, tu 


been eſteemed ever ine the firſt Aceounts we ha 
25 Husbandry. 


1 Hap ſeveral of theſe Plants at Cambden- Ha 


by Kenſington, which I propagated from an ol 


-Tree. We may ſee a good Figure of it in Perk 
ſeu's Herbal. It will grow freely with us in anf 


Station, reſiſts our Froſts, and every little Cutt: 


WW. | 0'Þ 


2 

ol 
hill 
an 


tine 


M 


to our 0 in Time of Sickneſs. 


| enters it. 


WES 


of it «il g grow as s freely - as a Willow, being * 
ted about February or Offober in the natural 
Ground. To ſuch, however, who may not ſee 
that Book, it may be neceſſary to ſay, that the 
Leaves of the Tamarisk are ſomewhat like Fennel, 
Feathered, and open, and the Flowers duſty, like 
the Calis, or Jules of common Trees; and, as 1 
remember, Gor I have never ſeen the 7 — more 
than once) are what the Botaniſts call ſtaminious, 
i. e. conſiſting | of little T hreads topt with Apices. 
by where the / Aare is s wanting, we, may 
uſe the. Tops of Heath, boiled in Water, or, what 
may be more efficacious, in my Opinion, the Wa- 
ter wherein the Aſhes or Coal of Heath haye | been 
quenched ; and more eſpecially, if we uſe this Wa- 
ter to temper our Barley- Meal with, which we give 


» 
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4 the Choler in hy S5, the Rem i 


TIE Diſtemper called _ Cholet, in 5 
ſhews itſelf by the Hog's Loſing its Fleſh, Forſa- 
king its Meat, and being more inclined to Sleep 
than ordinary, even refuſing the freſh Food of the 
Field, and falling into a deep Sleep as ſoon as he 
It is common, in this Diſtemper, for an 
Hog to fleep more than three Parts in four of its 
Time; and conſequently he cannot eat as Nature 
requires him ſufficiently for his Nouriſhment. - This 
is what one may call a Lethargy; for he is no 
tooner; a- ſleep, but he ſeems dead, not being ſen- 


[116]. 


ſible, or moving, though we beat him with the grea- 
teſt Violence, till, on his own Accord, he reco- 
vers. | 


Tuts Diſtemper, few of the Country Farmers 
do know what to make of: Some judge it to be 
peſtilential, and as ſoon as they perceive a Hog is 
taken with it, they ſeparate him from the Herd: 
Others, ſtill as ignorant, believe the Diſtemper 
proceeds from Witchcraft. But we find, however, 
that any Emetick will diſcharge the Creature of thi 
Diſtemper. The moſt certain and approved Re- 
medy, is the Root of the Cucumis Silveſtris, or 
wild Cucumber, as ſome call it, ſtamped and ſtrain- 
ed with Water, given them to drink. This will 
immediately cauſe them to vomit, and ſoon after 
to become lively, and leave their Drowſineſs. When 
the Stomach is thus diſcharged, give them Horſe- 
Beans ſoftened in Pork-Brine, if poſſible ; or, for 
want of that, in Beef-Brine, or in freſh human 
Urine, from ſome healthful Perſon ; or elſe Acorns 
that have been. infuſed a Day or two in common 
Water and Salt, about a fortieth Part of Salt to 
the Water. 


7 . 25 SANK 8 5 2 2 % 5 
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Ir would be neceſſary to keep them in the 
Houſe during the Time of the Operation, and not 
to ſuffer them to go out till the Middle of the next 
Day, firſt giving them a good Feed of Barley-Meal, 
mixt with Water wherein a little Oak-Bark has 
been infuſed for three or four Hours, 
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1 nave tried the dried Root of the Monks Rhu- 
barb powdered, and given about a Quarter of an 
Ounce with a Peck of Barley-Meal, inſtead of the 
foregoing Preſcription, and it has had a good Ef- 
fect, by bringing the Hog to feed with good Ap- 


petite. This purges the Hog in a more gentle 
Manner than the former, and is therefore not ſo 


ſudden in its Effects, though, by the Experience 1 
have had, it is as certain. 


Of the Peſtilence, or Plague, in Swine. 


"op Diſtemper i is adjudged to be infeetjous, and 
therefore all Swine that are taken with it, muſt im- 


W mediately be ſeparated from the Herd, and put 


into ſome Houſe where. none but the infected may 
come. In this, as well as in all other Caſes where 
Swine are diſtempered, let them have clean Straw ; 
for, as I have obſerved and explained before, they 
are in their Nature very cleanly Creatures. Give 
them, when they are thus attacked, about a Pint 
of good White Wine, or Raiſins, wherein ſome of 


i the Roots of the Polypody of the Oak have been 


boiled, and wherein about ten or twelve bruiſed 
Berries of Ivy have been infuſed. This Medicine 
will purge them, and, by correcting their Stomach, 
will diſcharge the Diſtemper, 


Ir, after the firſt, another Hog ſhould be ſeized 
with the ſame IlineG, let the Houſe or Stye be 
cleaned well from the Straw and Dung of the firſt 

1 diſtempered 


1 118 J 
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diſtempered Hog. At the firſt of his Entrance, 
give him ſome Bunches of Wormwood, | freſh ga- 
thered, for him to feed on at his Plegſure, obſer, 
ving every time that we baye. Occaſion n to Vring i in 
new-diſtempered Swine, tc to pive the 15 Litter, 
1 10131 OT 
and 125 Houſes. - 
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Tur Palypody 75 the Oak in Wine, "as above 
directed, is likewiſe an, appf foved Remedy for the 
Diſtemper mentioned above, called the Choke. : 


of Meaſted Swine 


D * 
% 


SWINE, when, they y are. conbled * this Diſ 
temper, will have a much hoarſer * Voice. than uſual, 


their Tongues will be pale, and their Skin will be 3 
thick ſet with little Blitters, about the Bi gneſs o! Wl 


Peaſe.” As this Diſtemper i is natural to Swine, the 


es pens that we give them their Meat out 


of leaden Troughs, by way of prevention. It i 
alſo a common Practice, where this Diſtemper pre- 
vails, (for it is in ſome ſort peſtilential) to give the 
Hogs an Infuſion of Briony-Root and Cummin. 
Water every Morning in their firſt Feed, by way 
of precaution. But the moſt ſure Way, is, to pre- 
pare the following Medicine, viz. 

Sulphur, Half a Pound, 

Allum, three Ounces, 

Lay-Berries, three Quarters of a Pint, 

Sutt, two Ounces. 

Beat theſe all together, tye them in a Linnen 


Cloth, 
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Cloth, and lay theſe in the Water which ye 255 
yoo! to e ing themi mn in * Warna 
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edi ate are * d . are ſub- 
je& to a Diſtemper which is called: the Thirſt, or 
Lungs, according to ſome Farmers. I his is has 
J deſign to treat of, as it is a Diſtemper proceed - 
ing purely from want of Water, and what they are 
never ſubject to but in the Summertime, or where 


Water is wanting. It is frequently to the Farmer's 


Expence, very greatly, when'Swine are put up to 


5 be fatted, that there is not due Care to give them 
Water enough; then they ſureſy pine, and Dſe 
W the Benefit of their Meat. Te Remedy for this, 


is, to give them Water freſh andiffequently, otfier- 


viſe it will bring them to have an Over-heat in 


their Liver, which will oecaſton this Diſtemper, 


| which the Farmers generally term the Bugs: To 
cure which, -pjerce both Ears of tlie Hog, and pur 


into each Orifide;a: Leaf and Stalk, a little bruiſed; 


of the Black Hellebere, luce Plat, we may Es 


cut and deſeribed in | Perkinſos I and Mp. $ 
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0 the Sleeping-B vi, or hoy in Sine. 


An 
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. 18 Diſtemper I mention under this Title, be- 


cauſe it is known in ſome Countries only as the; 


Sleeping-Evil, though I have alrcady mentioned the 
I 4. fame 
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foi: Cas under ds Title of Choler. The imme - 
diate Remedy, according to a Gentleman of my 
Acquaintance, and not at all diſagreeable to the 
other Remedies above, is, to keep the Swine faſt. 
ing for four and twenty Hours, cloſely pinned in 
his Stye, and to give him, when he comes to his 
Appetite, a good Doſe of the Juice of Stonecrop, 
in warm Waſh or Swill, which will immediately 
occaſion him to, caſt, and recover him from the 
Diſtemper. It is neceſſary, however, to give 
them Beans or Peaſe, ſodden, and lame wohnt warm, 
en _ Vomit is over. 


2 


of the Gal in Swine 


Te Diſtemper 1 never happens but. flea want of $ 
Appetite, and where the Stomach is too cold to di- 
| geſt, as ſome Authors ſay. It generally, as far 
as my Experience -teaches me, happens to thoſe 
Swine which are confined in naſty Pens, and are 
neglected and ſtarved in their Fed. The Cure of 
this Diſtemper, is, to give them the Juice of Cole- 
wort or Cabbage-Leaves, with Saffron mixt with 
Honey and Wand about a Pint. 5 


N. B. This mne ſhews it or by a Sel 
lin 's which appears under the Jaws. 


Of the Pox in Swine. 


Tris Diſtemper is remarkable in ſuch Swine a4 
have wanted neceſſary Subſiſtence, and more pats 
Oe ticular ly 5 
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ticularly, i in ſuch as have wanted Water. Some have 
thought it to proceed from a venereal Cauſe, where- 
by the Blood has been corrupted. It appears in 
many Sores, upon the Body of the Creature ; and 
whatever Boar or Sow happens to be infected with 
it, will never thrive, though we give them the beſt 
of Meat. The Cure is, to give them inwardly a- 


bout two large Spoonfuls of Treacle, in Water 
that has firſt been made indifferently ſweet with 


Honey, about a Pint at a Time, anointing the Sores 
with Flower of Brimſtone, well mixt in Hogs- 
Lard; to which one might add, a ſmall Quantity 


| : | of Tobacco- Duſt. While we give the Preparation 
of Treacle inwardliy, the Swine thus infected 


ſhould be kept in a Houſe, and quite free ori 
ts reſt of the: Herd, till _ are cured. © © 


2 Mr * * of Surrey, bis Remedy fo the 


Swelling under the Throat. 


TTS» Diſtemper appears ſome what like the 
Swelling of the Kernels, or what the ordinary Far- 
mers call, the Kernels, in Swine. The moſt im- 


W mediate Remedy is, to open the ſwoln Parts, when 


they are ripe for that Purpoſe, with a fine Pen- 
knife, or Lancet, taking Care that it is not in the 


1 leaſt ruſty ; and there will iſſue from thence a great 


Quantity of fcetid Matter, of a yellow or greeniſh 
Colour. Waſh' then the Part with freſh human 


| Urine, and dreſs the Wound with Hogs-Lard. 


A Cure 
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& Tg. Signs of Madel in oat: 
from the Bites of, Vipers, Slow-Warms,: or 'Mad- 
Dogs, are nearly the ſame ; vig. an Hog on this 
Occaſion will paw with his Feet, foam at his 
Mouth, and champ: or gnaſh- with his Jaws, ſtart 
ſuddenlys and jump upon all Four, at Interval. 

Some of the Country People have miſtaken this 
Diſtemper for the Fever, in Swine, or that which 
is called, by ſome, the Blood, which I have alrea- 
dy mentioned; others have len 8 Er tha > 
Staggers: but in neither of theſe do the Swine pau 
with their Feet, the venomous Bites alone giving 
them that Direction. The moſt immediate Re- 
medy or Cure for ſuch Bitings, if we can judge of 
their Diſaſter preſently after they are bit, is, to 
waſh the Wound with warm human Urine, or warn 
Vinegar; or, for want of either, with common 
Water and Salt, warmed ; the Quantity of Sal 
one fortieth Part to the Water; and then fearing 
or burning the Wound with a red-hot Tron. 


Ir is neceſſary, at the ſame time, to ſetter tie 
Hog in the Ear with the common Hellebore. 


Ir is convenient, when Swine have been thus 
bitten, to give them the following Medicine: 
Compoſe, of Rhue, the ſmaller Centaury, Box, 
St. John's Wort, of each two Handfuls ; and Ver- 
| | Van, 


NK 8 E 
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= Ot 3 _ im © 
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vain, a ; Handful ; 4 theſe Herbs ſhould be boiled in 
four "Gallons of Smalt Beer, being tyed up in Bun- 
ches. When we imagine that this Pecoction is 
ſtrong enough, or has received the, Virtue of the 


wp = © 


: He 15 pafs 9185 Liguor 75 * Sieve, or ſtrain 


it through a coa rſe Clo ch z. then add, to it 378 
Gallon of Water ar I As much 35 "25 will mak © gopd 

che Deficiency, o ech the Water e e ; add to 
this, About t two, Pounds of Flower 0 Sulphur, and 
abopit A Pound, of, Madder. finely F aten, and as 


three Quarters of ; a Pound, and. fine : Oxſter-Shell- 
Powder well prepared; or, in cbe L480 of that, the 
Powder of Crab-Claws, or Lobſter- la ws, about 
fix 0 Ounces. This! Medicine * e for five 


ie 


and twenty Hogs,” ; | | l 
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Of the Tremor, or I) in Swine, its Que, 
. from LES G-- ＋ E of, Harfordſhire. 3 


= HIS Did" is frequently. taken for the 
Staggers, by the Country People, "and, according 


. to my own Sentiments, is ſo nearly the ſame, that 
I could hardly regard it to be any other, till my 


curious Friend C G------ communicated to me 
the following Receipt, with his Opinion that it was 


not directly the Lins: He obſerves; however, in 


his Letter to me, that the Remedy be preſcri bes, is 
ſucceſsful in both Diſtempers; and he gueſſes that, 
to uſe his own Words, 76 be an Agne in a Hog, 
He — to bleed a Hog ſo taken, in the Tail; 


the 


ol TE 


the Method of doing "ad, Thave already men. 
tioned «boys... gn 


” rs E Draught, which we muſt then prepare fot 
the Swine thus attacked, muſt be compoſed of 
H: yſſop and Mallows, in Stalks and Leaves, about 
a a Handful of each, to be boiled in three Pints of 
Milk, till the Virtue of the. Herbs has ſufficientiy 
got into it; then paſs the Liquor through a Sieve, 
or ſtrain it, to be free from the Herbs ; adding then 
of Madder, two Spoonfuls, and book an Ounce 
of Liquorice fliced, with as much Anniſced.” 


Furs Medicine muſt be given to the Hog two ol Y 
Mornings ſucceſſively, and has been found a Certain ; 
Remedy. Thus far my Friend. 


© Tr is remarkable, that Madder is of the greateſt th. 
Concern to Farmers who have large Herds of 
Swine ; for it is of uſe in almoſt every Medicine, 
and for every Diſtemper theſe Creatures are ſub · 
ject to; but it is likewiſe as neceſſary that it ſhould 
be always uſed when it is freſh, that is, not to ex- 
ceed the Age of two Years. 


Mr. Tyſon, of Warwickſhire, his Remedy for the 
Staggers in a Hog. 


Tuts Diſtemper is to be cured two Ways, viz. 
either by a Draught prepared of Flower of Suk 
phur and Madder ground or powdered, about an 
Ounce of each boiled in new Milk, and given at 

twice 


0 1 


twice to the Hog faſting in the Morning, two Days 
following, if we take the Diſtemper in the Begin- 
ning; or elſe, when it has already ſeized his Head 
with Violence, uſe the following Preparation. 


Tax of the common Houſeleck and Rhue, 
equal Quantities; to which add, Bay- Salt, enough 
to make their Juices very pungent, when they are 
W bruiſed together, which ſhould be done in a Stone 
or Marble Mortar, with a wooden Peſtle: When 
W theſe are well ſtamped and mixed together, add a 
large Spoonful of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar you can 
get, and put the Mixture into the Ears of the Hog, 
WE ſtopping them both cloſe with Tow, Wool, or Cot- 
ton; ſo that it may remain in a Day and a Night. 
8 This, if the Hog is not too far gone, will recover 
him; but if he is not yet quite well, the ſame 
f : ** be repeated a ſecond Time; and as ſoon ag 
me Mixture is taken out of his Ears, ſtop them 
with Sheep's Wool, or with Cotton or Tow that 
has been greaſed a little with Oyl of Almonds; for 

his will prevent his taking Cold. _ 


Of the Murrain, and Meaſles, in Swinz, a Remedy, 
From 2 curious Gentleman of Northamptonſhire. 


Ax rzoven I have already mentioned this Diſ- 
emper and its Cure, give me Leave yet, to inſert 
Another Remedy which has been highly commen- 
ed. 


Tak RE 


t 


ats, af — while + OI kat a an 

, and as much Mane e waeted or ground 

as it cbihes over; Liquorice ficed, about a Quarter 

of an Ounce, and Anniſeed, the ſame Quantity | 

ro this put a Spoonful of Wheat-Flour, and mix i 

in new Milk, to give the Hog in a Morning faft 
ing; repeat this Medicine twice or thrice. - 
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CHAP; III. 


Of ü the Bull, Cow, and Ox : the Method iff 
Breeding ond Feeding 6 wi to the * 4 


ate „ 


E F O R E we enter upon the Management dM 
Cattle, according to the moſt approved P 
tice of Engliſh Farniers, I judge it neceſſary oe 
give my Reader a View of what relates to Kin 
from the ancient Writers of Husbandry. 


From this noble Beaſt, many great Things r 
ceived their Names; for of the Number an 
Beauty of Heifcrs, Italy i is ſo called, becauſe Hr | | 
cules purſued the e Bull called Iralus. Ih 
is the chief Companion of the Husbandman in l 
Labours, and the * Servant of the GoddiW 


Ceres. 


111 ME ad 


„ 


VARRI 


* walks 


* 


n e Goa Degrbes in wer pe; 
The firſt, of Calves; rhe; ſecond, of Vearlings; 
the third, of Steers; and the Fourth, Full- grown. 
The Sexes in the firſt, the: Bull Calf and the Cow- 
Calf; in the ſecond, the Heifer and the Steer; in 
the third, the Bull and CD The Barren-Cow he 
calleth Zaurum the Milch-Cow Hordaj, from 
whence came their Feaſts called Hordica feta, be- 
cauſe thb Milch-Kine were then {actificed: This 
Sort of Cattle differs according to the ſeveral Coun- 
tries where they are bred.” The beſt were counted 
in old Times, to be of the Breed of Albania, Cam- 
pania, and Tuſcany: At this Day we take the beſt 
Kind to be in Humgary, Burgundy, Frieſſand, Den- 
mar, and England, which are either larger or 
ſmaller, as the Countries where they are bred are 
more or leſs fertile. However, we find, that the 
Red Sort is generally larger than the White, and 
the Black the leaſt of all. It is obſervable, that 
the Feed of the Marſhes more particularly helps 
this Sort of Cattle to the Increaſe of Fleſh, and 
Quantity of 'Tallow ; and the mountainous Parts, 
where the Graſs is ſhort, affords us ſuch Cattle as 
are tender in their Fleſh, and have the more-deli- 
cate Taſte, though WW; a ſmaller Size than the 
Marſh-fed Cat fle. 


LINCOLNSHIR E, and n Pn” are 
both noted for the production of large Beaſts, ge- 
nerally of the Red Colour, or a Croſs-ſtrain, be- 
tween them and the Black. In ſome Parts of Su- 
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rey, we meet with the White Sort, which 
.croſs-ſtrained with either of the other, produce 


Pyed Cattle. It is reported, that the White Sort 
produce the richeſt Milk, and then their Fleſh 
more readily receives Salt, than any of the other, 


Ix the Choice of Cattle, whether for the 


Stall, the Draught, or the Pail, it is beſt to take 


the youngeſt, rather than thoſe that are old and 


barren. And though ſome Oxen are choſen by 


their Strength, and ſome by the Greatneſs of their 
Bodies, yet the beſt have commonly theſe Proper- 
ties; large, well-knit, and ſound Limbs ; a long, 


large, and deep-fided Body, white-horned, broad- 
foreheaded, great-eyed and black, the Ears rough 


and hairy, the Jaws large and whe: the Lips blac. 
kiſh, the Neck well-brawned and thick, the Dew- 
lap large, and hanging down: from his Neck to his 
Knees, the Shoulders broad, the Hide not hard or 
ſtubborn in feeling, the Belly deep, the Legs well. 
ſet, full of Sinews, and ſtreight, rather ſhort than 
long, the better to ſuſtain the Weight of his Body, 
the Knees ſtreight and great, the Feet one far from 
another, not broad, nor turning in, but eaſily 
ſpreading, the Hair of all his Body thick and 
ſhort, the Tail long, and big haired. 


PALLADIUS thinketh the beſt Time for 
buying of Draught-Oxen, to be in March, when 


being bare, they cannot eaſily hide their Faults by 


the Fraud of the Seller, nor by Reaſon of their 


Weakneſs, be too ſtubborn to be handled. It A 
| be 
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beſt to buy them of your N eighbour, leſt the 


Change of Air and Soil, hurt them 5, for.the Bul⸗ 
lock that is brought up near Hame, 4 is better than 


5 the Stranger, becauſe he 1s, neither troubled with 


Change of Air, Water, or Paſture. Look, be- 


WS ſides, _ they be gentle, Skilful i in their Labour 


fearful of the Goad and the Driver, not dreads 
ing any Water or Bridge, hearty Feeders, but 


not ve A for n do _ 19 theif 
I Meat. «13. 145 MIL 1 ny 35 2 


£7 #) yu Raman - 


; © Ms. PHD WY, gives us 1 08, FED, Direc- 


tions, to be obſerved j in the Choice of Lean Cattle 


for Feeding, as well as thoſe which are gg 
His Words are theſam 0 5 


Thele hulhandes and they that 1 thꝛyue 
C they muſt haue both kie, oren, hozſes, mares, 


and yong cattel, and to reyze and hꝛede evicey 


© pere ſome calues and foles,. oz els ſhal he be 


© © a byer. And if thou ſhalt bie oren fo2 the 


* plough, ſe that they be yonge. and nat gouty, 


£C n92 bꝛoken ok heare nother of tayle, noz of 
« ppſel. And if thou bye Kye to the payle, ſe 


that they be pong and good to mylke, and 


I « feve her calfes wel. And yf thou bye Reye 
* 02 Oxen ta kede, the vonger they be the ra⸗ 


« ther they wyl kede, but loke wel that the 
« heare ſtare nat, and that he lycke him ſelft, 
t aud be whole mouthed, aud want no teth, 


a And though he . the goute, and be 12 
. e 


[ 130 3 
* ken both of taple and pyſel, yet wpl he fede. 
But the gonty ore wylf nat be diuen far, 
_ und ſe that he haue a bzode rybbe and a thick 
- © hyde, and to be louſe Ckfnived, chat it fricw 


nat Harde 102 firait to his _ fo? then h 
n 'wyl nat fee, | - 4 


And vr thou chalt bye fat oren 102 kve, 8 ; 
: dle them and ſe that they be ſolte on the fo 
* crop behynde the ſhoulder and upon the hm 
* dermoſt ryb and vpon the Hucklebone, am 
© the nach by the tayle. aud ſe the ore haue: 
great cod and the cowe a great nany!, fil 
then it thulde ſeme that they ſhuld' be wel u 
< lowed, And take hede wher thou byeſt ai 
« [eane cattel oꝛ fat, and of whom, and wh 
© ft was bed; Foz yf thou bye out of a ber 
© ter grounde then thou haſte thy ſelfe, that 
* cattel wyl nat lyke with the. Alſo Toke tha 
© there be no maner of ſicknes among the «i 
tel in that rowneſhyp oꝛ paſture that thou by 
* eff thy cattel out of. Fo? if there be any mit 
© ren v2 longſought. it is great teopardy, fo 1 
* beaff may take ſicknes ten oꝛ twelue day 
£ N moe, 92 it appere on him. 


I chooſing of Bulls or Kine, the like Signs art 
be obſerved ; that the Bull differeth from th 

x in that he hath a more frowning and fier! 

ſhorter Horns, and a larger and thicke! 


wr The bal, before he be ſuffered to go vf 
th 


bm led + © — 1 Pw =” RT TY 
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the Cows, muſt be well fed with Grass, Chaff, ot 


Hay, 4110 kept dy bimſelf. 


Ix the Choice of Cont thoſe with * blbon⸗ 
ing Marks are moſt worthy our Eſteem. To be high 


of Stature, long-bodied, having great Udders, 


broad Forchead, fair Horns, and ſmooth, and al- 
moſt all other T Lic that are required in che Bull; 
eſpecially to be young; for when they are paſt 


W twelve Years old, they are not good for Brood: 


But they live many Times much longer, if their 
Paſture be good, and they kept from Diſeaſes. ., It 


is commonly judged, among the Country People, 
that the old Cow giveth more Milk than the 


young; but I am of the contrary Opinion, not- 


Y withſtanding the Proverb, Old Kine more Milk, 


Toung Hens more Eggs. Under three Years old, 
you muſt not ſuffer them to go to Bull: If they 
chance to be with Calf before, you muſt put the 
Calf from them, and milk them for three Days afs 


| : ter, leſt their Udders be ſore ; afterwards Jorhear 
| ann. 101 | E. CI 


PLINT tell; us, that they be gultfol at a 
Year old; but the Breed will be fmall, as it hap» 
pens in, all too timely Ingenderings. You muſt 
every Year, in theſe Beaſts, (as in all other) ſort 
their Stock, that the old which are barren, or un- 
fit for his 7M may be put away, ſold, or fed 
for the Butcher. Their Age is known 'by the 
Knots and Circles of their Horns. 'The beſt Time 
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for going to Bull, os ako to be in the Spring 
Palladius would have: it in Fuly, for * in the 
ninth Month ſhe will calve. 
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be many Places er . to _ 721 Com 
28998 Bull about the End of July, that they may 
calve in March or April. To order them ſo as tha 
they may have Plenty of Milk, let your Kine gy 
to Bull from the Spring to Winter, n you 
may always milk ſome. 
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A Cow commonly conceives at once Bulling, 
but if ſhe chance to fail, ſhe goeth to m * 3 
within ae Days after. 9 


COLUMELLA tells us, that teen Con | 
are enough for one Bull; but * are now zi 
* allowed. 


Ir you have good 3 of Paſhire: you may k 

them go to Bull every Year; but you muſt hav 
Regard to the State of them, that they are not tu 
fat when they go to the Bull, or during their r 
nancy; for which Reaſon, it is beſt to keep tit 
Cow in ſhort Paſture, while ſhe goes with Cal, 
"while no Paſture can be too good for the Bull, u 
make him ſtrong and vigorous. It is reported, tl 
to make the Cow ſtand to the Bull, you nul 
"ſtamp the Roots of Squills, or Sea-Onions, I 

| Water, and rub her under the Tail therewith. 


E 


* * * 21 
a n dum aH 4 


A Bult * not to > be Liſfered t to Kon wes 
two Cows i in a Day, if we hope for ſtrong Calves. © 


S: 3 33, 1 


NE > Places A have Common n Bully and. 
Common Boars, to e L. Dal 360: J 


A cow will give ck to a Fc Calf; TDs les 
not the Calves lie with, them, ie Night, for fear 
of over-lay ing them. . way 


Sou wean them at firſt, and ſickle them with 
Milk or Whey, having a little Bran in it, or Flow- 
er, wherewith they bring them up till they are 
able to feed. 8 Whether you deſign. to raiſe. them 
for Breed, Labour, or Feeding, you muſt not let 
chem want for Store of good Paſture; for if their 
W Paſture be ſcanty at firſt, they will never come to 
x be of a large Growth : For Paſture makes the 
Bea, according to the old Country Proverb. 


= Some of the beſt Husbands geld their Calves at 
chree Months old, ſowing up the Wound, and an- 
ointing it with Freſh Butter, In the — 
Calves, you muſt tye them up to a Frame,; and 
before you cut them, you muſt faſten about ths 
Strings whereby the Teſticles hang, a Couple of 

{mall Sticks, Iike a Pair of Tongs, and taking hold 


by them, cut away the Teſticles, fo as a little of 


the upper Parts of them may remain with the fore- 
ſaid Strings; for by this Means the Creature does 
not run {0 much Hazard by over- bleeding, neither 
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[ 334 ] 
is bis Stomach quite taken away. He muſt not be 
ſuſſered to drink the firſt Day, but nouriſhed with 
a little Meat. Three Days after, he muſt be di. 
eted according to his Weakneſs, with the young 
Boughs'of Elm, and ſweet Gia cal for him ; and 
take Care that he does not drink too much. You 
muſt uſe them, while they be yet young, to ſuffer 
to be handled, and ſtroked, and tyed up to the 
Manger, that whint they ſhall come to be broken, 
they may be handled with more Eaſe, and lef 
Danger 
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COLUMELTL A tells us, that it is not proper 
to break thoſe Calves which we deſign for the Yoke, 
before they are three Years old, nor after five ; fi 
the one is too ſoon, and the Scher too late: Fort 
we break them ſooner than what he mentions, w: 
are apt to endanger their Strength by over-ſtran 
ing; and they are too ſtubborn to yield ſfubmik 
fively to the Yoke after five Years old. 


Ir has been a Cuſtom in England, to train up 
Heifers for the Plough ; but then they muſt be 
| payed, which will occaſion them to grow extreamly 
large; and, as I have been informed from a Gen- 
tleman of Glouceſterſhire, if we feed them when 
they are paſt Labour, they will yield as good Profit 
at the Market, as an high-prized Bullock, and byi 
more particular Account from him, I learn, that he 
fold one of his own m_ for fifteen Pounds. 


Bu? 


For? 
Y 
Bor let 1 now | conſider 8 it would be 
more to the Advantage of a Farmer to keep ſpay- 
ed Cows, or * HOW &r the * or for Breed. All 
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Profit : as that of *Horles ; and, TY they 00 
happen to be lamed, or otherwiſe hurt, they may 
yet be fed for the Burcher, which will render them 
more profitable than an Horſe that has been uſed 
ill, or ſuffered by Diſtemper. . In the Countries, 
however, where this Practice ought chiefly to be 
W uſed, you ſhould ſuppoſe the greateſt Profit can- 
not be made of the Milk of Cows, either as pure 
W Milk from the Pail, or by Butter, or Cheeſe, or _ 
de Feed of Swine, or by ſuckling of cb; 
neither ſhould theſe ſpayed. Cows be. cultivated in 
ſuch Countries as are more proper for grazing them 
for Corn, or the Improvement of Grain; for then 
ve ſhould hardly reap any thing from their Labour, 
and they would be a continual Charge, without 
any Benefit to the Farmer, till he could fat then 
for Beef. U 180% ; 


Ir is to be noted, that whatever Clive we © hy 
on this Occaſion, ſhould undergo that Operation at 
about ſix Months old. I find, the moſt skilful Far- 
mers pitch upon the Black Sort for cutting, as ſup- 
poſing they will make the moſt hardy Beaſts for 
Labour, xhile the Red Cattle grow to the greateſt 
Sraure, and are judged to afford richer Milk. 
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NAR Tall br other ß 5 a Pebbles Placks 
the Milk of Cows will yield a ſufficient Profit? 0 
a the Pail ; but in 1 Places Adder from the Market; 
It is Eher diſpoſed of in the Dairy for making of 
utter, if the Feed 15 ſuch as is "rich ind hearty, and 
confiſts of pure Gals, which is fiveet ad free from WW 
Weeds; for whete 101 is otherwiſe: "hat is,  offend- 
ed with Crow-Gatlicks, and the Plant balled Al. 
aria, or Sauce Alone, the Butter will always be 
rank. In ſuch Chiles? therefore, che Mik may be 
converted to Checſe, of ſuch Sort as they make n 
Cheſhire. To be nice,” however, in the making 1 
Cr, of theſe Plants which have ungrateful; Smelb 
0 ny, ſhould not be ſuffered to grow amor 
che raſs. It is likewiſe to be.obſerved, that low 
Graſs, though” it feeds well, and les Cattle 
bound in Milk, yet the Milk of ſuch Cattle vill 
not be ſo rich, nor carry near ſo much Cream u 
Proportion, as the Milk of thoſe Cattle which fei 
upon the ſhorter Graſs. And thieſe different Sem 
of Paſtures ought principally to be conſidered bj 
a Farmer, before he appoints what ſhall be dere 
with his Milk, or ſets out his Dairy; and if tf 
Feed-ſhould produce only a thin Sort of Milk, bu 
in good Quantity. then to uſe. it in the ſuckling d 
Calves, if they have not a Call for j it immediatel 


in'the Pail. 


N Feeding of Calves as FEM do in 55 and 
Hertfordſhire, for Veal, is profitable enough, con 


ſidering there is not the continual going to _—_ 
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1 the Bitter, or "Milk; foi 18 that 3 I Cal of 


” OO 


50. s. or PA at, endo Maker, 4 
mer can make ſome little Profit auen, ol his Milk, N 
in Cheeſe, or other wiſe, till Mich Times as he can 
exchange” t Ut that, Cow i another which is already 
pregnant, and : Near calving; ſo may he . 
enough, if he has a Number of Cows, and 

Farm not MG t..over-ſtocked, make About f or lien 
Pounds 4 Year of =: Head: But if d We feed 
theſe Calves, only in the Spring and Summer Sea⸗ 
ſons, then the Over- plus of the M ilk in the Winter 
will * profitable i in Butter, when it is ſcarce. Or 


ſhould it open that we would uſe « our r Milk in n this 
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vanrage 0 bags 1585 8 5 of Dies 15 
* the fattening of CalveS'for Veal, the Effet 


Way, the "Guin Particulars are Senersig y ob- 


ſerved, 18. . "bat the Calf be kept cool and dry, 
that Weit Suckling Times are never neglected, but 
that they always have their Milk given them at 
conſtant Hours. Again, they muſt not be ſuffered 
to lick any Thing, except it'is a Chalk Stone now | 
and then, though it js muchi better ro debat:rhem 
from that, and rather give them Chalk finely ſcra- 
ped, at Tir imes, in . Mk, n NA 2 


& * 4 1 


Pon 1 End, iche“ Fartners dave Pens on ur- | 
pot, with EiSbri: raiſed two or three Foot above 
Ground, to keep them from the Damp of the 

Ground 
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that they may receive as W Air a as F and 
fo well covered at he Top, hat they cannot re- 
ceiye any Injury fi rn Storms of Rain. "To o pre- 
vent their licking o the Walls, or arly Thing 
which may be diſagrecable to che Colour of the 
Fleſh, a curious Gentleman of E ex has contrived 
c tye, to their Yoke « or Collar, a, Rreight Bit of 
5 ick, diſpoſed i in ſuch, Manner, a as to paki over the 
whale Length of their Head, and projet four or 
five Inches beyond the Muzzle, which will always 


ſtand in their Way, and prevent them from licking 


of any Thing. It is cuſtomary, beſi des all thi 


Care, to bleed them frequently, as it is ſuppoſed, 
and deſigned, to, make their Fleſh white ; bur in 


my Opinion ſhould not "be done in that ExceRs our 
Farmers generally do'it, no more than the keeping 


them from Meat a Day or two before they are kil- 


led: For theſe Methods certainly ſicken the Calves, 
and conſequently their Fleſh cannot be ſo wholſame 


as if they had been killed while 8 were in per- 


fect. Health. 


Ta HE e Caſe. is 20 4 with * of Fiſh 1 are 
liedes from the Sea to Loudon in Well-Boats, 
which ſicken on their Change from the Salt through 
the Freſh Waters, and become faint and inſipid in 
their Taſte when they come to be prepared for the 
Table; while, on the other Hand, . thoſe Fiſh 


"— are killed ne after * are caught, 
9 S307 mc | | will 
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will eat ſound and ſinm __ FRG full Fe A. 


Day . alter, if they are-kept cool. . ON 
* ur notwithſtanding there is this nice Care uſed. 
for 


fatting of Calves in Eſſex and Hinges, 
to render their Fleſh white, yet, in my Opini 
Calf of fix Weeks, that has been well ſuckled, — 
kept in a cool Place, without any of the other 
;onies, has yielded a Fleſh no wa .inferiour to 


the  Eſſex-fed Veal. For although perhaps it may 


not appear when it is brought to Market, ſo white 

as the other, yet when it comes to the Table, 1.8 
not wanting of as good a Colour, as the _"_ pk 
has its Juices much more nouriſhing... Fo * 


As I have been treating of Kine i in n the wa 0 
Calves, i it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomething, b 


I leave them, of the Diſtempers which Ka 


moſt ſubje& to, and Inconveniencies which gene· 
rally attend them. The firſt heh, ſhall | 1 mars 
is the Lask. or 7 25 


1 
4 * 


Of rhe Lask, or Scouring, or Leſonts in a TE 


ing Calf. 


* I 


TaxE New-Milk from the Cow, a Quart; and 


ſimmer or boil gently in that, a Handful of Marſh- 


Mallows, or, for want of them, « common Mallo WS, 
about Half an Hour ; then ſtrain. the Milk from 
the Herbs, and put in the Powder of Liquorice 
and Anniſeeds, each a Quarter of an Ounce, with 


an Ounce of 'Treacle, and as much Butter, mixing 


all 
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een tegel, and Pu elites be erer 7 


Art Rhue; ché ſfnaller Cestduy⸗ Teatherſew, 


Morning, and cf eff th the N othing following? © 


7⁵ prevent” "the idm of Culbes, 4 — 
e 1 them Aol Bette mes, ee le 
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Rag weed or RigWort, ind'Obiliindine, each Half 
aff Handful ;'tye them in Butiches, Ant boll them 
itte Querts of imiddling Beck igel is clear, and 
well freed frotmithe Teſt : or if it ſhoüld happen 
that no fuchi Beer can be had, then uſe a like Quan 
tity of Water, and add to the! foregoing .Ingre- 
IMS three Eints of. Malt; let them boil a Quar- 

er of, an Hour, and ſtrain out the Herbs till no 
15405 will run Ho them; then add, of Flower 
of Brimſtone, four Ounces ; Powder of Liquorice, 
Madder and Anniſeed, of each two Ounces; ; the 
whole being well red together, and made milk- 
warm, muſt be divided into five Parts, and given 


to as many Calves. 5 


s E C . I. 


A* 1 have given my Thoughts of Cows, Oxen 
and Calves, which I thovgtit might prove 
of ſome Advantage to the Farmer, it is now Time 
to 'enter more particularly upon the Matter, with 
Regard to the Produce of Milk, and its Improve- 
ment by Cheeſe and Butter. I have already direc- 


tel, what Lands ought to be choſen for one and 
the 


1 4 


the; other; Socher 1 haye nothing to do but to 
lead my ja directly into the Dairy, to give 
him the Choice of the ſeveral. Sorts of Cheeſes 
made-in England, and in Foreign Countries; which 
becauſe: of their Diſpoſition to keep, longer, or im- 
prove more by Keeping, than Ts I ſhall Lt 
take in Hand. 


Lee, | bee to the making of the famous 


, .Stilto n-Cheeſes, | 
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Ts HE my . Kian, which” 2 been ſo fa- 


= mous for many Years, and has been ſo difficult to 
make rightly, notwithſtanding there have been 


the. beſt Receipts for it, in the Families that have 
attempted it, gives me Occaſion of mentioning it 
more particularly than I have done in any other of 
my Works. According to the Receipt that I have 
given before, for making the Stilton-Cheeſe, we 
are to take ten Gallons of Morning-Milk, and half 
as much ſweet Cream, beating them well rogether, 
and adding as much Boiling, Spring, or River Wa- 


ter, as will make the Milk ſomewhat warmer than 
the Milk from a Cow ; this done, we are to apply 


the Renner, prepared or made ſtrong of Mace: ſo 
far it has — 0 before given by me. But I find 
that ſome of my Readers have not rightly under- 
ſtood what was meant by making the Rennet ſtrong 
of the Mace; it is therefore neceſſary to ſay in 


this Place, that in the boiling of the Rennet-Li- 


quor, a good Quantity of Mace ſhould be pur in- 
to it, and not infuſed, as ſome People imagine. 
By 


. . 
* * c , 2. 
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By this Miſtake,” many may be difappointed, 2 as 
well as thoſe w H put in the Mace when they have 
made the proper Decoction of Rennet after it is 
cold, and let it remain there; for by this laſt Me- 
thod, the Rennet will in a ſhort Time become dif. 
agtecable, and loſe the — of the Spice. 


WrrE a Rennet prepared as I have now more 
particularly directed, we are to raiſe the Curd, by 
putting in ſuch a Quantity of Rennet into the Mix 
ture of Milk and Cream, as every one skilful in a 
Dairy knows how to do, in order to ſet Milk. 


-W HEN the Milk i is Come, ot ſer in Curd, break 
it with a Fleeting-Diſh, or "otfierwits, as final a 
you would do for Cheeſecakes ; and after that, fal 
it, and put it in the Cheeſe-Vat, or a 
ons it for two Hours. 5 

Tur Whey muſt then be boiled ; and when you 
have taken from the boiling Whey ſich Curds a 
will riſe in 1 T., which are for the moſt part called 
Wild Curds, put the Cheeſe into the Whey, and 
let it there remain for Half an Hour, then put it 
again into the Preſs, and when you take it from 
thence, bind it up cloſe on the Sides with Linnen 
Rowlers, turning it upon Boards of Oak, Aſh, 
or Beach; but by no Means upon Deal, leſt the 
Turpentine of the Deal ſhould EW it a diſagrees 
able Taſte, 


N. 
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N B. Tuts Cheeſe muſt be't ed twice a a Day 
for the firſt Month. VE | 

As to the Faſhion of this Cheeſe, it is about 
eight Inches high, and about ſeven Inches the Di- 
ameter over the Top. It is ſo ſoft, that when we 
cut it at a Vear old, or about "this Chriſtmas next 
after the making, one may ſpread it upon Bread 
like Butter ; and the Flavour, which proceeds in a 
great Meaſure from the Mace in the Rennet, is ge- 
nerally allowed to be very agreeable. But it is 


not every where in Stilton that this Cheeſe is in Per- 


fection, or made agreeably to the foregoing Ori- 


; | ginal Receipt: I have only found it there to an- 


ſwer my Expectation at the Sign of the Beli where 
the true Method of making it is followed; not- 
withſtanding that every Houſe in the Town where 


þ this Sort of Cheeſe is to be diſpoſed of, ſells i a 


12 d. per Pound. 


IL "2 F3 


= 


(Tr is a common Colton an the Cheeſe be- 


gins to dry, as it will do about ten Weeks or three 


Months after making, to cut a Hole in the Mid- 
dle of the Top, and ſcoop it down within an Inch 
of the Bottom, about an Inch wide; then pour 
in a Quantity of Sack or Canary Wine, or Tent, 
till it riſes within an Inch of the Top, which muſt 
be then ſtopped down cloſe, with Part of the 
Cheeſe that we took out, and ſet by in a good 
Vault or Cellar. Some rather chooſe to do this 
Work after the Cheeſe has been made four Months; 

and 
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Diſh, without breaking the Curd, and then fill by 


four Hours; then let it ſtand till Night, ſtrawing a 
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and what is very 1 when we come to 

open it, or {coop it out for Uſe, at the Table, we 
ſhall not perceive the Vacancy we made when we 
1 in the Wine. 


N B. A Keiler Cheese le. _ 58 
teen Pounds, and the Carriage by the Coach 
from Stilton to London, is Half a Crown, be- 
Fig ſides the Price of the covered Banker, which 
comes to about fix Pence. 


5 55 9 ks lass r cult. 


"Mon the FR KS of two or tans Cows, 
and ſet it with Rennet, when it is newly milked ; 
and when it is come, take it up with a Skimming: 


Dearges: a narrow high ere, or Vat, con- 
tinually filling as the Curd ſinks, till the Mote is 
full. If you would have the Angelot thick, the 
Mote or Vat ſhould be fix, eight, or ten Inch 
deep, according to the Size you. deſire. to have it. 
You. muſt keep it continually filling for three or 


little Salt upon the End that is uppermoſt, and tur 
it by clapping a Trencher or Board to the fame m 
End of the Vat, and then falt the other End, and ye 


| ſo let it remain nine or ten Days without removing, N Ot 


leſt it ſhould crack and break; by which Time it W 
will ſhrink, and ſinking, flip eaſily out of the Vat 
After this, keep it in a eee * chat i it 


* _ by S ˙· . net tons 4. 80 
Tur 
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Tux proper Seaſon to make this excellent Sort 
of Angelor-Cheeſe, is in the Beginning of May or 
September. If you would have it fatter, add a 
fourth Part of Cream. RD 


Th make Cheſhire-Cheeſe ; 


Tur Milk is ſtrained into a Cheeſe-Tub, as 
W warm as they can from the Cow; to which is put 
about ſix Spoonfuls of ſtrong Rennet, and then it 
W is ſtirred well with a Fleeting-Diſn, and after- 
W wards covered cloſe with a wooden Cover, made 
fit for it; and about the Beginning of June it 
W ſtands three Quarters of an Hour; but if ve 
hot Weather, leſs Time, and then it will be Come : 
after which, it muſt be broke with a Diſh pretty 
& ſmall, and then it muſt be ſtirred, gently moving, 
till it is all Come to a Curd: then it muſt be preſſed 
down with the Hands and Diſh gently, leſt the 
Whey riſe over-white ; and when all the Whey is 
drained, and the Curd pretty hard, then it muſt be 
broke into a Vat, very ſmall, and heaped up to 
che higheſt Pitch, and then preſt down with the 
m Hands; gently at firſt, afterwards harder, till as 
nc much Whey be got out, as can be that Way, and 
d byet the Curd be ar leaſt two Inches above the Vat; 
g, WT otherwiſe the Cheeſe will not take Preſs ; that is, 
| will be ſoure, and full of Holes or Eyes. 


Tas done, it muſt be put into one End of a 
good Flaxen Cloth, and covered with the other 
T. End ; 


— 


a * Cheeſe-Knife, that it may lie ſmooth, 


ken out, and falted again, and fo it lies in a Tub 


L. IE ] 
End ; and a 4 Cloth muſt be tucked in with 


and yet keep the Curd quite in. 'Then this is preſ | 
with the Weight of four Hundred, or thereabout 
and let to ſtand thus from Morning about nine, al b 
Afternoon about two a Clock ; and then taken out ſ 
turned into a dry Cloth, and preſt again till abou Wi 
ſix at Night: and then it is taken out, and falteM 
well, all over, (elſe it will be maggotty) and put in 
the Vat again, to lie in it all Night; then it is ts 


or on a Dreſſer, four Days: only it muſt be turd i 
every my 4 


TIs done, it is . in cold Water, wipe 
with a dry Cloth, and carried into a Cheeſe-Lok t 
dry, where it muſt be turned and wiped every Dy 
till ſold. 


Ir the Salt be not well waſhed off, it will git 
and make the Cheeſe almoſt always moiſt. 


Tu Reaſon of Mouldineſs, Cracks, and Rot 
tenneſs within, is the not well Curing, viz. Pre 
ſing and looking after. 


To make Chedder-Cheeſe. 


CHEDDER being warmly ſeated on th 
South-ſide of Mendip Hills in Somerſetſhire, and* 
the Foot of them, near the Town of Axbridge, " 


expoſed only to the South and South-Weſt vOwT 
an 


1471] 
and has the Moors adjacent to it on the South, be- 
ing a warm and fertil Soil for Paſturage, whereby 


Chedder is rendered famous for Cheeſe ; 3 and it has 


been long a Cuſtom there, as well as in ſome ad- 
jacent Pariſhes, for ſeveral Neighbours to join their 
Milk together, as Occaſion requires, to make the 
ſaid Cheeſe, which is of a bigger Size than or- 
dinary, and contends in Goodneſs, (if kept a due 
Time, viz. from two Years to five, according to 
Magnitude) with any Cheeſe of England. The 
Sizes of the ſame Cheeſes are generally L thirty 
Pounds Weight to an Hundred Pounds; and per- 
haps this Practice, when duly conſidered, may de- 


W ſerve Imitation in many Parts of our Country. 


To make Cream-Cheeſe. 


Tux Milk is ſtrained into a Cheeſe-Tub, often 
in the Fields ; and to twenty Gallons of Milk, are 
put about three Spoonfiils of Rennet, which in 
Half an Hour will make it Come. Tt muſt not be 
Set when hot juſt from the Cow, but when luke- 
warm, elſe it will be tough, and run to Coat. 


Wurm it is Come, it is broke gently with a Fleets 
ing-Diſn, ſtirred well from the Bottom, and all 
one Way : For if it be maſhed all together every 


Way, it will be lean, that is, the Butter will run 


more into the Whey. After this, it muſt ſettle a- 
bout Half an Hour, and then a Plug that ſtops a 
Hole in the Middle of the 'Tub, muſt be looſened 
to let the Whey run out into clean Veſſels. 

* Tx1s 
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Turs done, the Curd is put into a Canvas- 
Cloth, and between two Folks rolled up and down 
gently, till the Whey is pretty well drained from 


it. 'Theu it is tyed up and hung on a Tack to drip, 


(ſtill ſaving the Whey) till it has done dropping 
Then it is put into a deep Cheeſe- Vat, that is big 


enough, and a Board is laid over it, and on that a 


fourteen Pound Weight, juſt to Eaſhi _ de, and ſo ö 
it is left all Night. 3 


Ix the Morning, this Cheeſe is turned out nine 
Inches thick, and with a long ſilken 'Thread cut in- 
to Cheeſes half an Inch thick, which are laid on 
{ſmooth Boards, and gently Galted, and turned twice 
in a Day for the firſt four Days, and then laid on 


the Nettles near the Ground, and turned twice a 


Day for three Days; and the next Day they are laid 
on Boards to dry; and fix Cheeſes on each of them 
Boards are carried to Market, where they are ſold 
after the Rate of three Pence or a Groata Pound. 


| In hot Weather, eight Days, in cooler, a For- 
night, finiſhes them. 


To make Morning-Milk-Cheeſe. 


Taxis is made of the whole Meal of Morning- 
Milk, and ſett hot from the Cow, and made after 
the ſame Manner, and will {ell for two Pence or 


three Pence a Pound. 'This Cheeſe will have 2 
rough 
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rough Coat, and will keep two or three Years, if 


laid moiſt in a Cellar, the other will be ſmooth. 


— Morning-Milk-Cheeſe of the Firſt Make. 


Tus is made after the ſame Manner, but thick- 


i er, and preſſed harder, which will keep all the 


Year. This ſells for four Pence per Pound, and is 


] dry, and fit for eating, about the latter End of 


74h. 
To wake Ewvening-MiIk-Cheeſe of the Firſt Make. 


Tx1s is made after the ſame Manner, and ſells | 


. | for a Half-penny or Penny the Pound leſs. 'The 


Reaſon why Morning-Milk is beſt, is thought to 


be from the Reſt of the Cow. It is much leſs in 
Quantity, and is but about eight or nine Hours 


from the laſt Milking. It yields more Cream, 


| and will not ſoure in hot Weather ſo ſoon as the 
other, by three or four Hours. 


To make Two-Meal-Cheeſe. 


Te Morning-Milk is ſet by till Night, and im- 


med, and the Evening New-Milk is put to it, and 
ſo nate into Cheeſe, as before, which will ſel for 
two Pence or two Pence half-penny a Pound. 
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Jo make Fleet-Milk, or Flet-Milk- Cheeſe. 


Tus muſt be warm when put together, and made 
as the other, only preſſed very hard; and is fold 
at two Pence a Pound, or under: But it is ſeldom 
brou ght to Market. 


Ir Milk FP ſet qyer- hot, or be ſealded i in the 
Curd, the Cheeſe will be bitter ; and the longerit 
is kept, the worſe it will be: If it be ſet over-cold, 
it will cut white, and eat harſh and dry when new, 
but it will improve by lying, and is beſt eſteemet 
of for Keeping-Cheeſe, | 


Ox great Fault in Cheeſe, is its Heawving ; and 
this is moſt common where there is the richeſt Pak: 
ture, and After-Rain ; and the beſt Way the Da- 
ry-Men know how to help it, is, by paſturing 
Sheep with their Cows, that the beſt of the Grab 
may be quickly eaten. Another Way to prevent 
it, is, to ſalt them in Brine, or lay them on cold 
Pavements. 


Ir ſeems to me very probable, that it doe 
thus chiefly in hot Weather, by reaſon of an ver 

eat Fermentation, not only from the Heat, but 
alſa from the Briskneſs and Thinneſs of the milky 
Particles gained from the Luxuriancy of the Grals 
and, without Doubt, it is as convenient for Dairies 
to have cool Rc in Summer, as warm ones in 
Winter. We ſee, by Multitudes of * 


ide 
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that Beer, and other Liquors, or Bread, or any 
Thing that is ſubject to Fermentation, never prove 
ſo kindly in extream, as they do in temperate 


W Scaſons. 


IT is generally held, that a moderate Salting is 
of great Uſe; for too much alters the Goodneſs, too 
little cauſes Corruption of the Cheeſe : Therefore 
to lay them all in Brine a longer or a ſhorter Time, 
according to their Magnitudes, or the 'Temper of 
the Weather, would be the ſureſt Way. And ſome 


W cut the Cheeſe after a little Preſſing, and ſalt it. 


Some Farmers find it difficult to prevent the 
buttery Part from running into the Whey; but that 


f happens chiefly from the Over-preſling of a Cheeſe ; 
for which Reaſon, moſt of our beſt Cheeſes are 
made by ſuffering the Curd at firſt to fink almoſt 


of itſelf, which fixes the Cream in the Curd. Like- 
wiſe, it is a Fault to put too much Rennet to the 
Milk, becaule it reſtrains the Curd from receiving 
the more oily or buttery Parts of the Milk: But, 

in ſuch a Caſe, the Farmers make Butter from the 
Whey. 


Tu Reaſons why Cheeſe is generally made in the 
Summer, are; firſt, becauſe the Cows abound then 
more in Milk than at other Seafons, and their Milk 
is richer, yielding a ſmaller Quantity of Whey or 
Butter-Milk, and the Curd will ſet and cloſe much 
better. In an indifferent Year, a good Cow will 
1 at this Time, ſixteen or eighteen Quarts in a 
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receiving the oily or buttery Parts of the Milk, i g | 


Artichokes, and ſeveral other Acids. Some make 


Thane]: 


Day; and if the Weather be dri pping, ſhe will 
yield more, and Butter is made longer. : 


Is making Cheeſe, we are to endeavour, in 2 
particular Manner, to preſerve the hard Part of i M 
from Putrefation, as it is neceſſary to preſerve the 
oily Part in Butter, from changing: therefore ſome Ml 
in the making of Cheeſe, have a certain ſtandari 
Quantity of Rennet, to a fixed Proportion of Milk 
that the Curd may be made hard to a certain Degree 
But what I have ſaid above, with regard to the 
reſtraining the Curd, by too much Rennet, fron 


one of the greateſt Niceties nn to the Dai 


To raiſe the Curd in Milk, beſides the commoi 
Rennet made of a Calf's Bag, there are many 6 
ther Things uſed ; as the Flowers of Thiſtles a 


Rennet from the Maw or Bag of a Kid, which, s 
well as that Rennet made of the Calf*s Bag, cai- 
ſes it to turn to a digeſtible Conſiſtence. Some 
put in this Maw by ſnipping off a 'Thong at 4 
Time, which the Butchers know how to prepare 
Some pickle the Maw, and dry it in the Smoke, 
and put the Cheeſe together while the Milk con- 
tinues warm, or heat a Part, and mingle it to warm 
the reſt. It is neceſſary to obſerve particularly, 
that the Curd with which we make the common 
Rennet, and which is found in the Calf's Bag, be 
well waſhed and cleaned, from the Hairs which 


one ſhall find in it, and ſeaſoned well with we ; 
Allo, 
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alſo, to wipe the Bag, and falt it well within and 


W without ; and putting in the Curd, all muſt lye in 
Salt for three or four Days, and then be hung 8 vp 


This is the Cheſhire Way. 


Warren the Milk is curdlled, the meer 8 
makes the Whey to ſeparate, arid the Curd ſubſide; 
which muſt be put into a Veſſel of what Form de- 
fired, and thruſt very cloſe, and falted ; and this to 
prevent Corruption, which requires Fluidity, as all 
Change of Texture does ; and the Salt diffolving, 
makes the Moiſture ſo thin, as to run away, and when 


dry, ſhoots and keeps all firm. Then the Cheeſe 


is preſſed, and either ſliced and ſcalded, which makes 


tit coagulate yet harder, or only crumbled, to open 
it, and let out the Moiſture. Then it is made up 
again, and preſſed yet harder, to niake it cloſe and 


firm. Some ripen or rot it in Dung, or green 
Herbs that will heat, or in Smoke; that makes it 
ſoft, nouriſhing, and for preſent eating. Others 
keep it dry for many Years, and for Duration and 
Nouriſhment, ſome think no Food yet equals it. 


Tux Suffolk-Cheeſe, or that generally ſo called, 
which is hard and dry, fo that it is difficult even to 
be cut, is, notwithſtanding, of great Uſe for the 
Sea-faring Men, who are obliged to paſs ſuch Cli- 


mates as would ſpoil other Cheeſe ; though I have 


known as good Cheeſe made in Suffolk, as in any 
County in England, 


Warrket 
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| Warzr E * are curious in tranſporting 
Cheeſe to the hotter Climates, it may be done, as 
I find by Experience, by putting them in Veith 
of Oil, even to paſs the Line twice, without re- 
ceiving any Hurt or Damage. Some of theſe 
have ſeen in Holland, that have been an Eaſt-India 
Voyage, and were ſaid to be in higher Perfection 
than any of the ſame Sort that had met with only 


the common Uſage. 


Txt Way of making their Rennet generally in 
Eſſex, is this: They take the fourth and laſt Ven- 
tricle of a Calf, which by Aristotle is called 

Fus ger, and by Gaza, Abomaſus, but by us 
Engliſh, the Bagg : This they open, and take out 
the Curd, picking it well of the Hairs which are 
abundantly mixed with it: 'Then being well waſhed 
it is put into the Bag again, with a great Quantity 
of Salt, and kept in an earthen-glazed Veſſel until 
the Time of Uſe ; which is thus ſet on Work. If 
it be the Beginning of the Spring when they firſt 
make Cheeſe, they boil Salt and Water together, 
and in this they ſteep their Bag, prepared as be- 
fore; but afterwards, when they have made 
Cheeſe, they ſteep it all together in Whey well 
ſalted, or Water boiled with Salt; and ſometimes 
to nike it of an high Flavour, they boil Spices 
with it ; but chiefly Mace. 


Aon the ſeveral Things that will coagulate 
Milk, or ſet it to Curd, we find, that the Plant 
called 
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. 1 
called Cheeſerening, or Nellom Ladies-Bedflyaw, is 
uſed about Nantwich in Cheſhire, which from its 
Effects of coagulating Milk, is called TA, by 
Dioſcorides. The like Virtue is attributed to it by 
Galen, in his Book Simplicium Medi camentorum. 
Alſo Matthiolus, p. 793. lays, that in Tuſcany they 


uſe it to turn their Milk with; * in the Par me- 
ſan eſpecially. | 


Tart Cheeſe made of Goats and Sheeps Milk, 
will taſte the pleaſanter where this Rennet is uſed. 


GERRARD. who was a Cheſhire-Man, ſpeaks 


mightily in the Praiſe of Cheeſe made by means 


of the foregoing Plant, eſteeming thar the beſt 
Cheeſe which is made with it. 


THERE are yet other Ways of making Rennct 
for Turning or Setting of Milk, viz. Carduus Be- 
nedictus, the Seed, the Juice of the Fig-Tree, 
Ginger, the Inner Skin of a Hen's . or 
the Spawn of a Pike. 


S EG T. N. 


HAVE already obſerved, what Paſtures are 
proper ſor making of Cheeſe, and have direc- 
ted ſuch Recipe's as a Farmer may ſafely follow in 
the Dairy Practice that Way; I ſhall from hence 
now ſpeak particularly of Cream and Butter, and 
how to order them, 


Wirr 
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| 


Win regard to Cream, we think it neceſſiry 
to give the Reader the ele Obſervations. 


_ "ſp April, when the Cows go firſt to Graf, about 
twelve Quarts in a Day, #inchefter Meaſure, is 
good Milking for a New-milch Cow; and this, if 
well skimmed, yields about a ſixth Part, or four 
Pints of Cream, which will make almoſt two 


Pounds of Butter. 


In the beſt Butter-Countries, they churn twice 
or thrice in a Week, taking off the Cream with a 
Fleeting-Diſh every Morning, and putting it into 
glazed earthen Pans, which keeps it from oY 
and makes it bring the beſt Butter. | 


In other Places they nſe Leaden Ciſterns, and in 
ſome Braſs Veſſels, which are apt to give the 
Milk an ill Taſte. But to make Butter in the high- 
eſt Perfection, I would adviſe every Maſter ot 
Miſtreſs of a Dairy to ſet their Milk always in gla- 
zed Veſſels, and keep their Cream to the churning 
Time in Pans or Pots of the ſame Sort. But for 
want of theſe laſt Veſſels ſufficient to contain the 
Cream of a large Dairy of Cows, the Leaden Cif- 
terns are frequently uſed ; but if the Cream re- 
mains there too long, the Butter will be certainly 
Tancid, and have an ill Flavour. But where they 
_ uſe Braſs Veſſels, as they do in De vonſbi re, to ſet 
their Milk in, the Cream is much ſooner changes. 


Ir 
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"In was in ſome Parts of the Welt of PRs. 
a few Years ago, very difficult to meer with one 
that knew what a Churn was ; and I believe I was 


the firſt that introduced an Engine of that Kind 
into the Neighbourhood of Exeter, as well as Lay- 
| ing aſide the Braſs Veſſels of the Dairy, and ex- 


changing them for thoſe made of Earth. I found 
that it was not a little difficult to get over an old 
Cuſtom ; bur at length they took the churning of 
Butter to be preferablc to the old accuſtomed Way 


| they had of raiſmg Butter over the Fire in a bra- 
en Kettle. 


Is is ſometimes difficult to have a Dairy ſo dif 


W poſed, that it may be cool enough in Summer, to 
I raiſe and keep the Cream in good Order, and warm 
enough in Winter to do the ſame Thing; by 
W which, we may ſuppoſe, that there ought to be a 

certain Temperature of Air, or Degree of Heat, 
to divide the oily or buttery Parts from the aqueous 
or watery Parts of the Milk. 


IN hard Winters, when it has been difficult for 


| Cream to riſe upon the Milk, or even to churn that 


Cream into Butter, a Lady of my Acquaintance in 
8 Eſſex, had the 200d Fortune to judge ſo philoſo- 
bphically on this Occaſion, as to have all her Dairy 


removed into a Vault under Ground, where the 
external cold Air was excluded; by which Means, 
the Cream of the Milk did riſe 3 in as great Quan- 
| tity, and in the ſame Time, as it uſed to do in 


Summer; 


Operator was at Work, the Butter would immed. 


Winter, near the Fire, while they are churning, t0 
| bring he Butter the ſooner ; others will warm 
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Summer ; nor was the Butter longer a coming in the | 
Churn, in the moſt ſevere Weather in that Plate, 
than it uſed. to be in the Summer-Seaſon i in the 
Dairy. 


I cannoT r help remarking a merry Paſſage on 
this Occaſion, given me in a Letter, where it wa 
Aid, that in cold Weather, when Butter would no: 
come eafily by churning, if any Paſſenger 
would fling a Shilling into the Churn, while the 
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ately appear; but if I can be a Judge of the Rez 
ſon why this happens, it is, becauſe the Perſor 
who is employed in this Affair will labour mor 
heartily in that Work, in order to come at the $hil 
ling, as ſoon as poſſible, and by their extraord- 
nary Labour bring the Cream into ſuch a Degre 
of Warmth, as will ſeparate the oily from the ws 
tery Parts, which is the Occaſion of produciꝝ 
Butter, which is in ſome ſort a Solid, from Mil, 
which was a TI before. 5 


Tux Time of churning ſhould be early in th 
Summer-Seaſon; becauſe too much Heat will pre 
vent the ſeparating of the Butter from the Mil 
as well as too much Cold will prevent the fame it 
the Winter. Some will ſet their Churns, in tht 


their Churns with hot Water, ** they put the 
Cream into them ; others, during the Time of 
churning, will ſet their Churns in Veſſels of hot 

Water: 
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Water : But I approve extreamly of the Method 
of churning, when the Weather is cold, in a warm 
Vault, becauſe it faves Abundanee of Trouble; 
and, beſides, the Milk being ſet there for Cream, 
will not turn — or rancid, as Butter that i is made 
Ms. wil do. : 
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Ir you will give me Leave to introduce another 
Piece of Superſtition, which is as merry as that of 
toſſing a Shilling into a Churn, which tends 
to make the Dairy-Maid induſtrious; 3m | ſome 
Countries it is ſaid, 


Tn if the Cows be not milked by the Time 


the Herdſman blows his Horn, it ſpoils the Dairy- 
Maid's Marriage; and he blows about Sun-riſing, 


In a great Dairy they ſometimes put into a 
Churn about the Bigneſs of a Barrel, two and 
twenty Gallons of Cream, which fills two Thirds; 
this, with the Labour of a luſty Man and Maid, 
comes to Butter in about Half an Hour's Time, 
more or leſs ; in hot Weather it is ſooneſt, in cold 
Weather it is longer; but if the Cold be mended 
much by Fire, it changes the Butter, in Taſte, 
Colour, and Stiffneſs ; but to be in a Room a 
Yard and a Half diſtant from the Fire, does well; 
but in very cold Weather, they put boiling Water 
in the Churn, till it thoroughly heats it, as 
Mr. $--- Z. directs; which is, in a Manner, the 
lame as we have ſaid above; and that being taken 
out, they put in the Cream. Theſe two and twen- 


of 


ty Gallons, or an Hundred and ſeventy-ſix Pounds 
of Cream, yield generally about ſeventy Pounds 
of Butter, which i is about ſeven Fart in eighteen. 


A ahis Time one will churn 1 help of 2 
Sweep, which is a Thing like a Pump, and other 
uſe Barrel-Churns, and reckon them beſt ; and one 
that keeps ſixty Cows in Deniy, a near Town, has 
a Barrel-Churn that holds a Hogſhead, which, if 
any pleaſe, they may call a Hogſhead-Churn. 


IN Cambridgeſhire, when the Butter is Come, it 
is taken out and waſhed, if for preſent Uſe, other- 
wiſe not; and with a Fleeting-Diſh is drawn back- 
. wards and forwards in a Bowl, a little at a Time, 
to Jet out the Butter-Milk.; and the cleaner that i 
got out, the better is the Butter: Then it is ſalted 
and a Quart of Salt, which is about the fifteenth 
Part, will ſerve thirty Pounds of Butter ; but ſome 
put more or leſs ; and when ſalted, it is drawn o- 
ver again with a Fleeting-Diſh once or twice, then 
weighed into Pounds, and rolled into long Rolls of 
three Quarters of a Yard or a Yard long ; then in 
hot Weather it is put into a Basket, and hung all 
Night in the Well, within a Yard or a Yard and a 
Half of the Water; which will make it tiff: And 
in theſe long Rolls it is carried to Market, for to 
be cut into ſuch Sizes as are thought proper. 


IN the ſame County, at Over eſpecially, they 
keep a middling Sort of Cows, ſell many off at 


Michaelmas, and way others chat will calve in 
every 
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every Month of the Winter, that they may have 
Butter enough to ſerve the Colleges; and by Hay- 
feeding, they have almoſt as much Butter in Win- 
ter, as in Summer, and as ſweet and yellow, (for 


Nev-Milch Cows make yellow Butter) as others 


generally have in April: And the Butter of this 


W Town is commonly ſold in Summer for Six-pence, 


and in Winter for Six-pence Half-penny a Pound, 

which is a Half-penny more than they ell it for In 
other Towns. 'The Curious always enquire for 
Over-Butter; and there is no more fold than ſix- 


teen Ounces to the Found. 


THE Butter made in this County will not keep 


: ſo long as Su ffolk-Butter. But the Miſtreſs of a fa- 


mous Dairy, who lived there, uſtd to make her 


3 Butter in Balls of thirty or forty Pounds Weight, 
and ſalt it a little more than for Freſh Butter; and 
4 | this ſhe laid in the Middle of a Bin of Flower, and 
it would keep good all the Winter. Others ſalt it 
Jas uſual, and put it into Pots, covering it about 
two Inches high with good Brine. But this will not 
keep ſo well as the other. 


Some People drink the Butter-Milk, but the 
Hogs have the greateſt Part of it. If it ſtands 


E long, it will turn ſoure, and in a Weck's Time, 
there will ariſe from five or ſix Quarts, a thick 


Skin, or Top, as thick as one's Finger, and under 


it will be a very clear blueiſh Whey, and at the 
| Bottom a thick Curd, but not like Cheeſe - Curd; 
it is is knotty, and very ſlippery. 


M SOME 


* 


Sou of the poor People make Cheeſe of this 
Butter-Milk ; but it is very tough, and muſt be eaten 
while it is freſh. The Whey that comes from. it, i 
very thin, ſoure, and green, and the nn care but 
little for it. | 


SwEET and new Cream will make very pleaſant 
Butter for preſent ſpending ; and if it ſtands till i 
is ſoure, the Butter will be very good, and kee 
longer, if it be not over-heated in the Chum; 
But if it once turns bitter, it is good to ſpend i 
preſently, for it will ſoon decay. 


5 Fall of the Leaf, and in cold Weathe, 
Cream will turn from ſweet to bitter; and the 
Reaſon is generally ſaid to be, becauſe the Cattk 
eat the Leaves of 'Trees: But I am not of thi 
Opinion, ſeeing it will be fo in low Grounds wher 
there are no 'Trees, as well as in high Ground 
where there are. However, the beſt Way to pre 
vent this Bitterneſs, is, by ſetting the Milk a lk 
Time, and churning oftener ; but this will produce 
but a ſmall Quantity: And it is beſt to ſell au 
ſpend it new, and not to pack it up in Firkins ; fo or 
it will not ſell in London, but the Traders are fol- 
ced to ſhip it off; which diſparages our Countij 
and does great Damage to Trade. 


Sour churn New-Milk, which makes the bef He 


Butter, but it will not keep. If Salt-Butter be 
: well! rhis 
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well walked: and RS beaten up with N ew-Milk, 
it will taſte ke Freſh-Butter. 


5 


| THE 205 5 rot t their Butter, and in hot Countries 
ttey clarify it: But the Taſte of ſuch is not 
; agreeable to n who do not imitate them. 
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= IN Holland they make their Butter in large lea- 
den Ciſterns, (where the Dairy is ſupported by 
© five, fix, or ſeven Hundred Cows) the Ciſtern 
4 ſometimes containing about two or three Hogs- 
heads of Cream. In ſome Places they are {ſet 
quite in the Ground, and in others a Foot of the 
Heighth appears above the Ground; theſe, how- 
4 ever, are circular on their Tops, and at the Bot- 
F tom of them, in the Center, is placed the Point 
W of a Beam, or large Timber, which is ere&, and 
reaches to the Cieling of the Room, where, in a 
W croſs Beam, there is a Bolt and Swivel, ſo that the 
Wupright Beam may be turned by an Horſe, with 
Ja Leaver, as in common Horſe-Mills. 


Iz the upright Beam, ſo far as it is within the 
eaden Ciſtern, muſt be placed croſs-ways, Stakes 
tor Bars of Wood, at four or five Inches Diſtance 
above one another, long enough, each of them, 
to reach within four or five Inches of the Sides 
| of the Ciſtern, much after the Manner of a Cho- 
colate-Mill; and the Beam being turned by an 
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bet Horſe traced to the End of the Leaver, as in o- 
be] ther Horſe-Mills, will bring the Cream 1 into 
gel rhis Ciſtern to be Butter. 


M 2 nie 


mentioned above, the Dutch Butter-Mills fave! 


ter, have had it change to ſo ill a Flavour, tua! 
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Bur in a Caſe of this Nature, where a Horſe. 


« 
Mill or Horſe-Churn is employed, the Hork v 
ſhould not be too ſpeedily drove about, leſt ti t 
Butter becomes oily ; but a little Experience may +: 
teach us what Time is requiſite to be obſerved i © 
| the Motion. | n 
B 
J 6vess, that the too violent or quick Motion 1 
theſe Horſe-Mills for Butter in Holland, occaſion 
the Oilyneſs of the Butter there, more tha 
in other Countries, where they churn by Hand, «Min 
make it in Kettles over Fires. However, ws 8 
the Quantity of Cream is ſo great as what I hui 


great deal of 'Time and Labour. 


Ir is obſervable, that whenever Butter begin 
to turn oily, it at the fame Time begins to be di 
agreeable to the Taſte, and becomes rancid mori 
and more, as it is kept; which nothing can recot 
but frequent Beating and Waſhing in Salt and e 
ter. This has been experienced by ſeveral of mii 
Acquaintance, who after a Week's Making of Bu 


the Markets would not receive it, and has been in 
for no other Uſe, than to ſerve as common Grei be. 
for Wheels of Carriages, or in working of Wool MW * 
| er 

II No, that if we propoſe to have good Butt W 
for Winter Ute, to be falted or laid up, It 1s belof 
* when the Toes feed upon the Rowing m 


-» 


a 
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8 A4fter-Maith, or After-Graſs, which is that Graſs 
@ which next follows after the Hay is got in; and 
5 this is moſt commonly about 7uly, Auguſt, or 
till the Middle of September, according as the Sea- 
ſon or Situations happen to be; but all Butters 
made at ſuch Seaſons, muſt be well cleared of the 
W Butter-Milk, if we deſign to ſalt them to * in 
W the Winter, 


I is the Butter of this Kind which ſome People 
Win London might make a tolerable Livelihood of, by 
W waſhing it from the Salt as they were diſpoſed to 
4 uſe it, either in their own Families, or to ſend to 
the Markets, either in Rolls or Diſhes: But it muſt 
be remarked, that it will keep much the better 
from the Time of the firſt Making, to the Time 


aof Uſe, if we preſerve it in Casks or ſuch Veſſels 
here the Air cannet enter; and ſuch Veſſels, 
nWikewiſe, ought to he kept in a cool Place. 
Wd | | 
r 1 avs known Butter preſerved in this Manner, 
mg» hich has been fo ordered by a dextrous Hand in 
London, that it has been fold for two and twenty Pence 
a Pound, being prepared in little Parts, and fold 
iin Penny worths : and theſe have even excelled the 
ei beſt Butters that have been brought to Market in 
ol Winter, of the Winter Make: For, as I have ob- 
ſerved before, the Food which the Cows have in 
itte Winter, does not produce ſo ſweet a Milk as that 
belfWof the natural or free Graſs of the Summer: And, 
, moreover, the forced Methods commonly uſed to 
frets | M 3 bring 
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bring the Butter in Winter, by churning too ney 
the Fire, is apt to change the Butter IE ſoon. 


: NV. B. Tur Directions I have given above of 3 

keeping our Dairy under Ground in Vaub 

or cloſe Cellars, during the hard Weather a 

the Winter, may be of great Uſe to thok 

who have Dairies, and bring Butter to the 
Markets all the Year round. 


II is a Cuſtom among ſome curious Dairy-Me 
about London, when their Salt-Butter has ben 
duly waſhed, to beat it up with New Milk; andi 
is likely that Method may be of ſome Servicei 
bettering the Taſte of the Butter. 


I Hav now given the beſt Inſtructions I ca, 
with Regard to Butter; and have no more to {i 
in this Section with Reſpect to Cows, but that tit 
Butter-Milk is eſteemed in many Countries to bt 
both a pleaſant and nouriſhing Drink. Give m 
Leave, however, before I enter upon the thin 
Section, to inſert what I have juſt met with d 
Mr. Fitzherbert*s, the old Engliſh Writer of Hu- 
bandry, concerning Calves; for what relates 1 
the Calf, has no ſmall Regard to the Cow. M. 
FitZzherbert's Words are as follows. 


It is conuenyent fo2 a Hiuſbande to rem 
© calurs and ſpecpally thoſe that come between 


»Candelmaſſe and N ap, fo2 that _— 
* Mil 


= 5 2, F 2. 


C467 1 


8 < maye ſpare mylke beſt, and by that tyme the 


© calfe ſhal be wayned there wyll be grafle 
* ynoughe to put hym vnta. And at wynter 


© amonge other beaſtes, with a lytle fatour. 
And the dam ok the calfe ſhal buli againe and 


bung an other by the ſame time of the yeare, 
and yf thou ſhalte tary tyl after May, the 
& © calfe wolde be weake in wynter, and the dam 

wolde nat bull agayne but ofttymes go bar» 


ren. And ik thou ſhalt reyꝛe a calfe that co⸗ 


meth after Pighelmas, it wyl be coſtly to 
Z © kepe the calfe all the wynter ſeaſon at Heye, 


and the dam at harde meate in the houſe as 


they vſe in the playne champion countreyes. 
Anda cowe ſhall gyue moꝛe mplke with a ly- 
tell graſſe and ſtrawe lieng without in a 


* Clofe, then ſhe ſhal do with hey and ſtraw 


peng in a houſe, fo2 the harde meate dyyerh | 
8 © vp the mylke. But he that hathe no paſfure 


* muſt do as he may: but yet it is better ta 


4 5 hul bande to ſel thoſe calues then to reyꝛe 


em by cauſe of the coſt, and alſo fo2 the 


© pzofyte of the mylke to his houſe,” and the 


rather rhe cowe wyl- take the bull. It the 
ghul bande go with an ore ploughe, it is con⸗ 
* uenyente that he reyꝛe two ore calues, and 

© two cowe calues at the leſte to vphalde his 
© ſkocke, and yf he may da mo, it wyll be moze 
* Profyie, And it is better to weyne the calues 


© at graſſe thenne at harde meat if they went 


. to graſſe befoze» And that man that may 
M 4 haue 


ras] 


haue a paſfure fo2 His kye and another fo 
his calues, and water in them bothe, then 
© may he reyꝛe and bꝛede good beaſtes with 
< Iyghte coſte. And yf thou wayne thy caluez 
© with hey, it wyl make them great bellyes 
and the rather they wyll rot when they come 
tao graſſe, and in wynter they wolde be put 
© in a houſe by themſeike and giuen hey on thy 
< nightes, and put in a good paſture on the 
* daye, and they ſhal be muche better to han 
del when they ſhal be kie o2 oren. 


It is time to gelde his oxen calues in the 
* olde of the mone, when they be x. 02 tr, 
* dayes olde, fo2 then it is left teoperdie, and 


© the ore ſhal be the moe Hyer and the lenger 


© of body, and the lenger homed, and that 
map be well pꝛoued to take two ore calue⸗ 
« both one kinde one making, and both of on 
c age, gelde one of them and let the other go 
cfoꝛth and be a bul. And put them both in one 
< paſture til they be four oz fine pere olde, and 
* thenſhal ye ſe the ore calfe far greater euer) 
© way then the bul. There is no cauſe but the 
* gelding. and if thou gelde them nat till they 
© be a pere olde, there is moze ieoperdye, he 
Schal be laſſe of body, and ſhozter hoꝛned. 
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"SECT. 


07 ge” ar fach Catthe.; as. we. . 1 
for the Goad, or Toke, or for Draught, 


Aren I have ſpoken above of the Spaying 
of Heifers to fit them for the Draught, yet 
Oxen are: certainly the better for that Uſe. 'To 
break them to the Yoke, we may uſe various 


Ways,. VIS. to $4473 ö 


Ir we take young Steers from the Foreſt or 
Common, put them in a large Stable or Barn, 
where the Breaker may eaſily. paſs to and fro by 
the Beaſt, without Danger: Before this Stable 
ſhould be a large Cloſe or Field, where the Steers 
may have Liberty enough, and che Door of the 
Houſe always open, for them to go in and out at 
Pleaſure. 


| is the Stable, ſet up ſach Stalls as may 1 
in the Manner of Yokes, between fix and ſeven 
Foot from the Ground, where there ſhould be pro- 
vided ſuch Fodder for 8 as one may judge may 
be the moſt agreeable; the Herb called the-Ly- 
cerne, is what I find all Cattle of this Sort chiefly 

delight in, which will by Degrees entice them in- 
to the Stable. But if they do not come of their 
own Accord, let them be taken up and brought 
to their Provender, and tyed to the Stalls ; and if 
they ſhould then prove ruſty or ſtubborn, tye 


them 
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them to the faid Stalls for 24 Hours, without any 
Meat: After which, let their Breaker offer them a 
little Meat, holding it directly before them, and 
ſpeaking cently to them at the ſame Time ; and if 


they receive this, let him give it them ape, 


ſtroking their Backs, and their Muzales, and che- 
riſhing them with ſome Words which he deſigns af- 


|  terwardsto uſe conſtantly. In the mean Time, the 


Keeper muſt take care of their Horns and their 
Heels, that they are not provoked in either ; for 
if they once get the Tricks of Kicking or 'Tofling, 
N will never leave them. 


"= "IP theſe Steers begin to be a little acquain- 
ted with their Keeper, he may rub their Mouths 
with Salt, and give them ſome Balls of falt Tal- 
low, which he muſt ſtroke down their 'Throats or 
Dewlaps, giving each of them,. after that, about 
a Pint of White Wine, of the beſt Sort; or, in 
lieu of that, about the ſame Quantity of well- 
brewed Ale, that has no Veſt in it: This in two 
or three Days will make him familiar. | 


Som uſe to yoke two of theſe together, and 
let them draw ſome light Thing, as a ſmall Plough 
or Harrow, over light ſandy Grounds, after they 
have been already prepared by the Plough. Bur 
the Cattle that are thus treated, nt be _ 
inclinable to Tameneſs. 


ANorTRHER Way is, "i we have brought 
them to feed at the Stall, to yoke them with an 
Ox 


171 

Ox that has already been uſed to the Goad, or 
Draught : : Sometimes the Steer in this Caſe, will 

je down in a Furrow; and then it will be neceſſary 
to have Patience enough to let him lie, without 
beating, till he gets up of his own Accord; or if 
he ſeems too ſtubborn to rife after a Minute or 
two, tye his Feet together, but with ſo much Cau- 
tion, that the Thongs or Cords do not hurt him, 
| anyoking him from the other Ox, and let him 
there lie for ſome Hours without Meat, offering 
him at length, a little out of your Hand, which, 
if he receiveth freely, you may venture to unbind 
him. The beſt Meat for this Purpoſe, is the Lu- 
cerne, i. e. any of the three large Sorts ; though 
the purple-flowered Kind I ſuppoſe they will re- 
ceive with more Pleaſure. 


In incloſed Lands, and eſpecially where Dairies 
are frequent, young Steers and Heifers are gentle 
and familiar from the Beginning, being brought 
up conſtantly with the Herd; and, if brought 
acquainted with their Governours in a familiar Way, 
will more eaſily receive the Yoke than thoſe of the 


Foreſt or Open Countries, which have had leſs 


Knowled 80 of Mankind. 


NB. Tax Spayed Heifers which may be de- 


ſigned for the Yoke, muſt be treated in the 


fame Manner as the Steers, to ſubject them to 
the Draught. 
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8 E CT. IV. 


f Ox-Stalls, their Situation, or M anner of 
| Structure. 


T is neceſſary, when we build an Ox-Stall to 

the beſt Advantage, to conſult chiefly the Si- 
tuation, that it lie dry, and be not too much ex- 
poſed to the Sun, or Heat of the Weather. Some 
Authors have commended the Pavement to be of 
Stone pitched; but the beſt Way is, to lay the 
Floor with ſmall Dutch Bricks, ſuch as are called 
Clinkers, ſet edge-ways, which are commonly uſed 
for Floors or Pavements of Stables. 


TxEsE Floors ſhould be laid flope-ways, as is 
commonly practiſed in Stables for Horſes, to car- 
ry off the Wet ; and the Windows ſhould by no 
Means be to the South, for then the Heat would 
be too great for the Health of the Oxen. What 
Openings or Windows we make in ſuch Places, 
ſhould rather be to the North, or to the Eaſt, that 
they may have ſome little Benefit from the Mor- 
ning Sun, and from the cooler Air of the Day in 
Summer. 'The Doors in the Front ſhould be large, 
and in Winter they may be ſometimes open, to 
let in the Sun, or warmer Air. peg 


Tux Stalls ſhould be eight Foot wide, that they 
may have Room enough to lye in, ſo as the preg- 


nant Cows may not hurt one another, nor the 
ſtronger 


, N * — * „** 9 
. * ” | 


: ſtronger Ox wrong the weaker ; and that there may 
be Room enough for their Keepers to come about 
them, "__ for yoking ny 


- 


8 E 3 T. V. 
Of the Feeding of Oxen. 


A Learned Nobleman of Condi > cede 
Heresbatch, lays down good Rules for the 
Feeding of Cattle, in the following Manner. | 


F ener which you intend to ſeed and make 


muſt be fed upon your beſt and moſt fer- 
tile Grounds; and in the ordering of theſe 
Grounds, there are divers 'Things to be obſer- 
ved: As, firſt, that they be well fenced; then 
well ſtored with Water that is ſweet and whol- 
ſome : For howſoever the Ancients hold Opinion 
that theſe Cattle delight in troubled Waters, yet 
Experience ſhews us, that putrified Waters breed 
mortal Diſeaſes. | 


K KH GH G HG M A A A a6 


Tux that they lie free from Inundations. 


Ap that thoſe Paſtures which you lay and 
give Reſt to from the Beginning of November, 
you may graze at Candlemas following, with 
holding Cattle or Beaſts beginning to feed, but 
with your fat Cattle not till Lady-Day. 


' a BB _  Q : 


© 'Txoss 


fat, either for Purſe or your private Proviſion, 
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: Tx HOSE Paſtures =——_ you lay or give. e Reſt to 
© at Candlemas, you may graze the May following ; 
© and thoſe which you give Reſt to at May, you 
© may graze at Midſummer ; thoſe you lay at Mid- 
6 Yn, you may graze at Lammas ; and thoſe 
© you lay at Lammas, you may graze in Offober, 
and _ all * Winter following. 


K 8 you may n that thoſs a 

© which lie moſt in Danger of Water, or any o- 
© ther Caſualty, ſhould be firſt eaten, leſt by too 
© long delaying an unſeaſonable Time come, and 
© 1o you be yes both of "our: —_ and 
© Profit. . 


© Now in the Eating of your eee 
© there are alſo many Things to be obſerved : As 
© firſt, in the Feeding of your Fat Cattle, you 
© muſt by all Means provide that they have full 
© Bite, which is to fay, Length of Graf, or full 
: Goal ; for Cattle whoſe 'Tongues are 4 prin- 
© cipal Gatherers up of their Food, neither can 
© nor will bite near the Ground, unleſ extream 
© Hunger compel them ; and then they take little 

Comfort in their Food. 


: * you ſhall often (as any fit Occaſion will 
© give you Leave) remove and ſhift them into 
© freſh Grounds, and not expect that they ſhould 
© eat your Grounds down to the Bottom, but on- 
9 Ys as it were, skim and take the e and 


choiceſt 


78 


© choiceſt Part of the Graſs, and fo hs will feed 
© both ſwiftly and thoroughly; and for that Graſs 
© which they ſhall leave behind then, you may 
feed it after them with your En n;, 
and roi with your Sheep. | 
38 hs is very . 34 1 your fat Beaſts, 
* to have ſome few lean Horſes; for your fat 
© Beaſts delight to feed with them, and ſometimes 
_ © to bite after them, there being, as it were, a 
* Kind of pain or Liking of each n 


$ eee your Graſs i is fully knit, * hath re- 

c ceived. its whole Strength, which will be about 
© Midſummer, then you may ſuffer your fat Beaſts 

to eat a little nearer to the Ground. till after 
Lammas, becauſe there is an extraordinary 
© Sweetneſs in it. 


© TuksE few Obſervations, well kept, there is 
no Doubt but your Cattle will feed to your own: 
© Content. 


© Trex when you ſee they are ſufficiently fed, 
* according to your Purpoſe, whether it be for the 
Uſe of your Houſehold, or the Uſe of the Mar- 
ket, you may forthwith employ them according- , 
ly. For it is both Loſs of Time and Money, 
not to put them off by Sale, or otherwiſe, as 
ſoon as they are come to the End of your De- 
ſire. 0 
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c pon thoſe rich Grounds: will ſometimes make 
two Returns in a Vear, and ſometimes three, 
which is a great Profit; And I have heard me- | 


* 
a s 
1 7 e : : 
7 — 


times of four, but it is very rare: And the Cat- 
tle ſo returned muſt be very well fleſhed before 
they be put to Feeding. But if your Ground 
will return lean Beaſts twice farted ; in the Year, 


it is ſufficient. 


ah: S1 or kill your Cattle when they are fat; 
and if you have not the Art and Skill to know the 

ſame, you may obſerve theſe Rules following. 
Firſt, when you ſee your Beaſt, in the general 
Shape and Compoſure of his Body, ſhew moſt 
fair and beautiful, each Member being comely 
and each Bone covered ſo as a perfect Shape re- 


quires, you may then judge the Beaſt to be well 


fed ; eſpecially when you ſee his Huckle-Bones 
round, and not ſharp ; his Ribs ſmooth, and not 
rough ; his Flanks full, his Nach thick, and his 
Cod round. When you perceive this, you may 
handle him, and feeling him upon the nethermoſt 
Ribs, if you perceive the Skin looſe and ſoft under 
your Hand, you may be well aſſured that the 
Beaſt is wel fed outwardly, that is, upon the 
Bones. You may then lay your Hands upon his 
round Huckle-Bones, and if they feel ſoft, round 
and plump, you may be aſſured that the Beaſt is 

well fed both inwardly and outwardly, that is, 
both in Fleſh and Tallow. Then you may han- | 


dle him at the Setting on of his Tail, and if that 


6 feels 


3 
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& feels big, thick, full and 3G, it is a true gign 

that the Beaſt is very well fed outwardly. Then 
+ handle his Narhb=Bones, which are on both Sides 
the Setting on of his Tail, and if they feel ſoft 


i and —_ it is a Sign that bei is well fd. 


LAST, you may handle his Cod and Navel, 
© if it be an Ox, and the Navel only, if it be a 
© Cow; and if they feel thick, round, ſoft, 
© large and plump, it is a certain Sign that the 
© Beaſt is well tallowed within. 


© Warn any of theſe Parts or Members handle 
* contrary to the Rules above given, you * 
cen ne eee u Wr 


Don l us PIP our Cattle never 0 well 10 the 
Houſe, or at the Rack, we muſt have as great Re- 


gard to their Feed in the Field, and eſpecially at 


the Time when we have firſt put them to freſh 
Graſs; for on that Occaſion, both Oxen 11 
Len will be ſubject to nn 4 85 

Tr is "tidy, likewiſe, in Winter, to e 
Care that they are not fed too ſparingly, or kept 


too low in their Diet. It is alſo neceſſary, at that 


Seaſon, to give them Plenty of Litter, eſpecially 


when they come from Labour; as alſo, to rub 
them, and dry them well, ſtroking their Hair 


ſmooth, and raiſing gently the Hide from the 


Fleſh. 


WHEN 


N 
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Warn they come from Work, or out of the 
Paſture, you muſt waſh their Feet well with Wa 


ter, before you bring them into the Houſe, that 
the Filth ſticking to them may not breed Diſeaſes, 


nor ſoften their Hoofs. You muſt take Care of 
extream Cold or Heat, for too much of either fills 
them with Diſeaſes. Lou muſt take Heed that 
they be not chaced up and down, eſpecially in. hot 
Weather, for that gives them the nn and * 


tentimes the Flux. +» R 


oy les Heed, alſo, that neither Swine nor Poul- 
try come near their Stalls ; for the Dung of either 
of them poyſons the Beaſt. Tou muſt alſo re. 
move all manner of Carrion, and bury it, for 
fear of infecting your Cattle. 20 


8 Tv:the Murrain happens to come amongſt them, 


you muſt preſently change the Air, and place them 
far aſunder, in divers Paſtures, keeping the Sound 
from the Sick, leſt the Infection ſpread in the Herd; 
neither ſuffer ſuch as are * to 9 or drink 
with * reſt. 


— 4 N 


Tus next a to as Bull or Cow, common 


with us, is the Buffalo, or Bubalo, or, as ſome 


call it, the Baff. This Sort of Cattle is very com- 


mon in ſtahy, and is of a more wild Diſpoſition 


than the Kine with us. Some of them are now in 
the Menagerie near Kenſington-Pallace in Hyde- 
__ and likewiſe in the Menagerie of the Earl of 
; | Bur- 


e eee 


Burlington at Chiſwick. They are of a very fierce 
Nature, which occaſions the People abroad who 
bring them 'to Service, to ring their Noſes with 
Iron. They are uſed * Ne And . 
Jy x. FP Yee” 341 

Tur Buffalo is eaten; 115 not always, of a 
black Colour, his Body large, his Legs well ſet, 
and ſtrongly knit in the Joints; but in Reſpect of 


his Heighth, his Body is ſhort, his Horns large 


and black, his Hair fine and ſhort, and his Tail 
ſmall. The Milk of the Females make Cheeſe of 
Le * in . | 


N. B. Ber FORE 1 conclude this 2 1 . 
again repeat, that when we buy Cattle, he- 
ther Cows or Oxen, they ought to be young; 

otherwiſe to be brought from a poor to a 
better Paſture, elſe the Farmer can never 
thrive. 


e VI. 


I of the Uſe of the Several Parts of Kine, 


gon how far they are profitable. 


T” H E 5 E, next to Sheep and Hogs, are re- 


markable for having every Part about them 


beneficial to the Farmer; vi. the Fleſh, the 


Tallow, the Hide, the Hair, the Inwards, the 


_— the Dung, and the Horns; beſides all o- 
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Tux Fleſh, every one vb en is this: common 


or grand Food of Bn gland, and is of principal 


Uſe to Sailors, who rde l in the Way of Navigation, 


which this Nation, particularly, ſo much depends 
upon; but the Curing of this Fleſh for the Seas, 


would require the Skill of a good Philoſopher ; 


for it is not enough to put Salt on Beef for 
Shipping, but to ſee that the Beef be * 
ly cured by . . 


Trrs is a Matter which 1 have 8 


thought of, and ſhall ſome Time or other, when 1 
have made Experiments enough, hand to the World. 


In the mean Time, I ſhall only take Notice of pre- 


paring Beef after the Dutch Manner, which is 


partly cured by Drying. 
The Method of preparing Dutch Hung-Beef. 


IT is a Cuſtom in Holland, about September, to 


kill Cows or Heifers, and cutting the Fleſh to pie- 


ces at Pleaſure, of ſuch Weight in every Piece as 
may be moſt commodious to a Family, lay them 


| In a Brine I ſhall mention hereafter. 5 


Wur x your Beef is diſſected to your Mind, lay 


N the ſeveral Pieces, according to the Bigneſs, in the 
Brine; then take them out and falt them well, 


3 with 


as « . at. 


[191 1 


with equal Quantities of Bay-Salt, Rock Salt-Pe- 
tre, and Petre - Salt, for a Week or a Fortnight; 
then roll it, and wrap it in three, four, or five - . 
Sheets of Brown Paper if you burn Sea-Coal; 
and hang it in the Chimney, where it may be diet: 
ther too hot nor too cold. Turn it every Day for 
a Week, then once in two or three Days, till it 
is welded 3 then uſe 155 or keep it in a ey Place. 
A 700 akin it by a Wood-Fire, it ne no 
Paper. It may be dried with Sau-Duſt, as Neats- 
Tongues are; but it wo not be ſo white: | 


0 


7 In Holland, a many other Places, they uſe 

d. Peat, or Dove-Coal, or Turf. 

ry x xe Pickle or Brine is made thus; Take four or 

fe Handfuls of Common Salt, three Handfuls of 

Bay-Salt, and of Rock-Petre, and Petre-Salt, of 
each one Handful ; boil theſe in Pump-Water to a 
full Height that will bear Eggs; when it is cold, 

to put in half a Pint of the beſt ee which will 

e- make your Beef tender. * 

bo ; In the North of England Neats-Tongues, which 
are yet a Part of the Cow or Ox, are potted thus; 
Salt them with Common Salt, Petre-Salt, and 

15 ſome Salt-Petre, which will make them lnak red ; 


1 when they are ſalted enough, i. e. (about ten 
I, Days) half boil them, then skin them, as ſome of 
th the very curious do in "thoſe Parts, (though T have 
found them do very well without uſing that Me- 
N 3 thod) 
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thod) and ſeaſon them high with Spice, thien bake 
them till they are very tender, and drain them 
well, packing them cloſe, and covering them with 
the beſt melted Butter. When the Butter is _—_ 
tye then wel wy and Reer them for Uſes 18 
Boa T it is a common Way i in * RG; hats 
Tongues are thus prepared, to clean and rhoiſten 
Ox's Bladders in warm Water, and draw them 
over the 'Tongues, while the Bladders are yet 
moiſt; and by this Means they will keep a long 
Time in good Condition, and prove very tender, 
when we uſe them at the De. ES At 


of Tallow, 


Txx Tallow of this Kind of Cattle, after it. is 
rendered by boiling, or refined and rectified, brings 
a very conſiderable Advantage to the Nation in ge- 
neral, from its Uſe for making of Candles, while 
the worſe Parts of it are employed in Greaſe, on 
the Account of the Woollen 3 and 
many other Uſes in Husbandry, Oc. 


Ox the Candle Account the Government or 
Nation lately have received a conſiderable Res 


venue. 
Of Hides, 


Tax Hides of theſe Creatures are a great Ads 


vantage to private Perſons, as well as to the Pub- 
lick ; 5 


1 163 


4 nick by employing great Numbers of People, 
a and raiſing great Eſtates, as well as levy ing great 
1 Ty ts ok well —_— 1 ranged; * 
. 
55 Tur Hides of our Country are not düngen 
third Part of what are uſed with us; for we have 
e at leaſt two 'Thirds more than our own Product 
n brought from foreign Countries, to ſupply the ſe- 
n veral Trades that are employed in the Manufacture 
t of Leather, whether N the ac: Har- 
g U no 
's 


Tur Hair which is ; raken from theſe Hides de 
s ah Tanners, is of Uſe to the Plaiſterer in binding 
his Plaiſter for lining the Inſide of Houſes, as well 
as for many Uſes beſides, which are commonly 
is known. | SHER. + 


= „ Of 7he Intvards of the Ox or Cow. 


n Tux Inwards of the Ox or Cow, are for the 
d moſt part cleaned and fold by the Tripe-Men in 

the Markets, as a proper Victual or Diet ſor Man- 
kind; and many good Fortunes have been raiſed 
r by the preparing of them. 


Of the Bones of the Ox or Cow, their Uſe. 


TRE principal Bones of theſe Tis being 
broken and boiled, yield a Greaſe which is of 
great Uſe in 1 Caſes; and the Bones after- 
wards burnt, are ſerviceable to the Refiners, or 


N 4 Effay- 


. 
2 


1 


1 


Bfay-Mafters ; for it is with them they make their 
Cuppells or Tefts, wherein they refine their Metals. 
Alſo, theſe burnt Bones, when they are only burnt 


rs 
L184 
— 1 * : 


to a Blackneſs, make a good Sort of Printing- 


Ink, as I am informed by Mr. John Pingo, a ce- 
Lebiated Alchymiſt, and curious 2 m 
Kb near bes- Laue, Tones.” % 


„ 


of the « Dong f Kine, 


Ins . is in its Ude, whenn we preg it to 
Manuring of Soils, of a cool Nature, and being 


very fine in its Parts, will help to open a. ſtiff Soil, 


when it is well dried, or has lain ſome. Time in a 
Heap. 
Writs r the Dung is freſh, it is s'of great Uſe 


in making the Cuttings of Plants ſtrike Root; for 
it keeps the Cuttings cool and moiſt till they have 


| been long enough debarred of the common Air 


to make their Shoots under Ground ; and by its 
Means I have raiſed many Plants which I could ne- 
ver get to take Root in the common Earth. 


In Lincolnſbire, and many other Counties in 
England, the Dung of theſe Animals, when dry- 
ed, is uſed by the common People for Firing. 


In moſt Farm-Yards where Cows are kept,, it is 


. cuſtomary to bed thoſe Yards deep in Straw, which 
together with the Dung and Urine of this Sort of 
Cattle, is judged to be an excellent Manure for 


ſtiff 


5 
1 
Ff 
p 
1 
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Riff Lands, the Straw being firſt roted or reduced 
to . State of Earth. 3 Wis BY > ks 1 1 I 


f * 44 FEEDS ; * 1 8 wt 
Foes + Of: Urine, and as Arabs. 37495 7t-.03 
' = 


3 ERE 1 9 f been a Doubt 3 W are; Vi- 
nous Spirits in Urine. But in order to an Enquiry 
to be made after thoſe Spirits, in Urine, it was 
judged proper to take a large Quantity of Urine 
made by a Perſon of a ſtrong Conſtitution, who 
frequently drank great Quantities of vinous Spirits 


| Fxxsr of all, his Urine was examined, after a 


previous Fermentation; and next by an immediate 
Diſtillation at the Flame of a Lamp: By the firſt 
Method was gained ſome volatile urinous Salt, 
without the leaſt Drop of any vinous Liquor or Efflu- 
vum; by the other was rend only inſipid 
Water, 


11 A inen 


RS 


In a farther 1 or Separation of 3 up 


of Urine, were diſcovered two Sorts of volati 
Salt, and two Sorts of Oils ; one that ſinks in Wa- 


ter, the other that N Alſo a true Marine 


Salt, ſuſpected not to be found in the Urine of 


Animals that uſe not to eat Salt. 


Ix the laſt Place, with no ſmall Care 3 In- 


| duſtry, a ſhining white Vapour was brought over 


the Helm, which without Addition may be 
brou ght into the _ e 
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as THINK, 8 e a we may tk that 
let any Creature drink what Liquor they can bear 
to receive, or in whatever Quantity, yet neither 
from them, nor their Parts, nor any 'Thing that is 
animal, will ariſe one Drop of vinous Spirit, ex- 
cept this Phoſphorus mult be reckoned ſuch; ; though 


its coming laſt does not quadrate with the Cha- 


rater of vinous Spirit, eſpecially if ve conſider 
ene . "where ay 


We the VUrine, eicher freſh « or putrified by a 
long Digeſtion, is expoſed to Diſtillation, firſt if 
vends whatever of a vinous Spirit is in it, diluted 


wich Water, but in ſo ſtnall a Quantity as is not ea- 


fly perceived, even by Taſte it ſelf: This is fol- 
Jowed by a large Proportion of watery Liquor, with 
which are mixed ſome more looſe Particles of Salt, 
and Sulphur eſpecially. Thirdly, comes a very 
penetrative Water, commonly called Spirit of 
Vrine; but in Truth, almoſt without any vinous 
Spirit, and is chiefly Phlegm highly ſharpened with 
Salt; and therefore it aſcends laſt, as in the Diſtil- 
Jation of Vi inegar, and i is very acid. 


Ix is a Sign that this Spirit owes, its Sharpneſs 
chiefly to the Salt; becauſe, though it is moſt ſub- 
tile, it will not take Fire, but extinguiſhes it. 
When all Moiſture is gone, and a more hot Fire 
made, another Salt will ariſe into the Alembick, 


and leave only the earthy Dregs. 
| Turn 


L 157 
Tashi en d the e Eb 
much Water and Salt, unn 


and a very little Spirit. , 


HRE I muſt obſerve, that the ingenious Doc- 
tor, agreeably to his five Principles of Simi, San, 
Sulphur, Water, and Earth, ſpeaks of a vinous Sp 
rit in Urine, but ſo little as is not eaſily per- 
ceived ; and of the penetrative Water; almioſt-with- 
out any virious Spirit, and ſays that it will put out 
Fire; and that Urine has but a very little' Spirit; 
and truly, fo little, that Mr. Boyle thought it had 
none at all: For if Blood has none, Urine, which 
comes from it, can have none; for that which has 
ks cannot give. 


* 
F 4 ay 


A 155 Behle . in s ane "= nan 
ny p. 104. as follows : 


25 ”% 


© By what I tave yet tryed 1 ain not pinch en- 
© couraged to expect from Humane Blood a Nnous 


© or Ardent Spirit.” And in p. 105. though he 


1 tryed to ferment the Serum with Raiſins, 
© yet, fays he, when we came to diſti] the thus- 

© altered Serv; the Liquor that firſt aſcended, 
© even with a gentle Heat, did not I nor Imell 
* ike & Pinan ier, 12 
Ax Dr. lis himfelf in the next t Pardgidhk 
but one, ſays, The Saline Recrements and the 
* Hatery chiefly conſtitute the Urine And in the 
nextz 
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next Paragraph he ſays, That there is but a very 
5 ittle Vinous Spirit in Urine ; the Defect of it in 


the Liquor firſt diſtilled from it, and the ſudden 


© Putrifying of the Urine, ſeems to ſhew itt. 


Bur whether the Inteſtine Motion of the Par. 


ticles does argue 2 there i is oY may . to 


W 25 


15 N B. e in \ all G 3 Pagans: 


tion in Qualities to one another, and are all 
ulſeful in me Braneb or wither of Veges! 
tation. f 


v4, 


ED 
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AccoxDins to the beſt Accounts we can meet 
with, the Horns uſed for Lanthorn-Leaves, and 
Plates for Combs, are taken from the hollow and 
largeſt Part of the Horn, which when cut off by 
the W is called 'the _ and the — 


Part the 77%. 


Tuxxx is not any Part of the Horn but what 
is valuable. Beſides Combs which are made of 
thoſe Pieces which the Horners call Plates, there 
are alſo made Wheels of them for Weavers 
Looms, with Teeth, after the Manner of a Clock- 
Wheel. And though it is not practiſed, yet it is 
poſſible that a Jack or Clock may be made to 
roaſt a Piece of Meat, or ſhew the Hour of the 
Py very well with ſuch WAR. | 
Ov7 
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Our of thee ates Pham. are e 40 4 PERS 
tacle-Frames to hold the Glaſſes; and the round 
Pieces cut out of the sicht-Floles, are ſold for Six- 
pence a Hundred tothe Mop-Makers; which being 
drove through with a Nail into a Stick, ſerve to 
ſecure the Head of the Mop, in keeping all its 
F W e 


* Tips are e uſed to make Hafts of 
Knives; ; and the Workmen, for their Advantage, 
divide them into ſeveral Sorts, according to their 
Goodneſs : The largeſt and beſt are uſed for 
Crutch-Stick Heads and Inkhorns ; another Sort 
the Cutlers uſe for Hafts of Knives; the next Sort 
ſerve for Inkhorn-Tops; and the holloweſt and 
worſt. of all, are uſed by the Bowyers to tip the 

Ends of Now. Alſo, the Cutlers cut off the hol- 
low Part of the Tip, for they uſe but little more 
than the ſolid Part, and theſe Pieces they ſell to 
the inkhor-Makers, which make * Bottoms 2 
Inkhorns. 


Tos that are very hollow, and not fit for the 
former Uſes, are uſed to make. Gunpowder-Horns 
for Fowlers; and Waggoners“ have them hanging 
by the Sides of their W with Greaſe to li. 
quor their Wheels. 


LIEKEwISE, thoſe that are very hollow and 
tranſparent, are kept to make Drinking-Horns ; 


which is a good Invention; there not being that 
| Danger 
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Danger of breaking thn, as ;of 6 Sad chars made 
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Tur were very 2 uſed 1 aud ft 
are, in the Cellars of ſome Perſons of Quality; 
and * r when "TE are ng of i. 


MANx —"W neceſſary Utenſils ages 8 of 
Horn; as Spoons, OOO + Sc. too te- 
dious tobe here mentioned. 1 
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F. Tus Shaviegs of Horns will make an excellent 
Glue, even better than that which is commonly 
made of the Hides or other Parts of Animals; Nor 
is this any thing more ſtrange than the making of 
Glue from the Gravy or common Juice extracted 
from Fleſh. It will be hard as the Horn it ſelf 
when it is cold and dry. TI have already given an 
' Inſtance of this Nature in ſome of my former 
Works, with regard to the Veal-Glew, or what I 
have there called Cake-Soup, or Portmanteau- 
Pottage, invented by a noble Lord, which is ſuch 
al as may be carried dry in one's Pocket, and diffol- 
vl ved in hot Water. 


Axorkxx Uſe which we may make of Horns, 
and is eſteemed the worſt of their Parts, is by ap- 
plying the Shavings of Horn to the Melioration 
or Improvement of Lands, chiefly ſuch as ate ſan- 
dy and light; for the viſcous Quality of the Horn, 
as it ſpreads it {elf by means of the Wet, will help 
| | to 


— it 
and beſides, when the Horn comes to rot, it will 
yield as much, if not more Profit, to Ground, 
other Parts of Animals, abounding very much in 
ſuch Salts as ſeem to be the moſt agreeable to Ve- 


. 


I sur pOSE Horns abound in urinous as well as 
nitrous Salts, both which, from what has been 
| Aid, may help to confirm that ſimple Urine is no 
Enemy to Vegetation; and that every Part of an 
Anima] wherein the greateſt Quantity of urinous - 
Salts may be found, muſt certainly be the moſt 
7 improving to the Growth of Plants, if it is uſed 
r in Moderation. It may perhaps, if it is applied 
f freſh to ſome Plants, change their Colour from 
| green to yellow, but they will ſoon recover J and 
f thrive much better than before. q 
1 
r 
1 


So the Shavings of Leather, which carry in 

Proportion the ſame Quality with Horn-Shavings, 

= are uſed frequently in Hertfordſvire, and — ad- 
h jacent Counties. 


Tax Hair of theſe Animals is likewiſe DF. 
ly uſed in the Manuring of Lands, with good 


3, 4 Succeſs. 

- | 

n Mr Friend Mr. Pingo, whom I have mentioned 
» above, tells me, that the famous Pruſſian Blue, 


15 which is commonly made of Bullocks Blood, may 
p be much better prepared from the Horn of that 
0 __ Creature; 


Creature; and T have ſeen, of the ſame Gentle- 
mans, Joins Stamps upon Horn Plates, that —__ 
x ne to the beſt Medals. x ons 


2 SN VII. 


Y” the Diſtempers which Kine « are ſubjed i, zo, 
and their Cures. 


E * 


T HE Diſtempers of this kind of Cattle has 
hitherto been very little conſidered, and 
= therefore I ſhall more ner e "_ ſelf * | 
= that Head. | 


of the Murrain or „ among Curie, and zhe 
Remedy. 


Tuis Diſtemper, which was fo raging in the 
Year 1714. in Holland, Part of France, England, 
;&c. deſtroyed! ſo many Cows, that moſt of the 
Dairy-Farmers were ruined by it. 
Ir was ſo violent and infectious, that if one had 
it, all others that came within Scent of her, or 
even eat where ſhe grazed, were ſurely infected: It 
ſeized their Heads, and was attended with running 
at the Noſe, and a very nauſeous Breath, which 
killed them in three or four Days. 


Tux Herdſmen were in Diſpute whether it was 
the Murrain or not, and could not giveany Account 


from whence it Aa proceed, nor find out any 
Remedy 


* 


Remedy againſt it. They only tell us, the unuſual 
dry Summer, and the continued Eaſt Winds, were 
the Occaſion of it. 

Tur Diſtemper had hates for twoor wt Lens 
before it came to us, in Lombardy, Holland, and 
Hamburgh, to the Loſs almoſt of all their Cattle. 


Tan States of Holland anc a Menn be 
publiſned, for the Good of thoſe who had their 
Cattle thus diſtempered; but having been tryed 
here, it would not cure one in ſeven, but rather 
increaſed the Infection, by keeping the diſtemper- 
ed Cattle longer alive, (by ſome Days) 1 er 
would have been been it. 


I is remarkable, that no Oxen had this Diſ- 
temper, but only Milch- Cows, which were more 
tender than the Males. 


Tre Herdſmen, to keep their Cattle from the 
Infection, let them Blood in the Tail, and rubbed 
their Noſes and Chops with Tar; and when any 
happened to die of it, they were burnt, and bu- 
ried deep under Ground. 


Ir began at 1/ington, ſpreading it ſelf over ma- 
ny Places in Middleſex and Eſſex; but did not 
reach ſo far Weſtward from London as twenty 
Miles. 


0 Tur 
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ur oft "es . ebnernaing- as Cauſe 
of this Diſtemper, was, that the Cattle were firſt 
infected by drinking ſome unwholſome Standing- 
Water, where, it is probable, ſome poiſonous In- 
ſects were lodged and bred; the Summer having 
been extreamly dry, attended almoſt conſtantly 

with Eaſterly Winds, the Graſs almoſt burnt up, 

and the Herbs of the Gardens almoſt deſtroyed by 
Inſects ; but ſuch as they were, (unfit for T able- 
Uſe) chey were given to the Cattle. : 


Tusk v was, likewiſe, 1 great Want of Water, 
chat many were forced to drive their Cows five or 


{fx Miles to it. 


Tux Electuary publiſhed upon this Occaſion by 
the States of Holland, was compoſed of moſt, if 
not all the Drugs aſed in the Medicines that 
were found moſt effectual againſt the Plague a- 
mong Men ; moſt of -which Ingredients we know 
to be mortal to Inſects: As ſtrong- ſcented Roots 
and Herbs; but above all, Aromatic Gums, and 
Juices of Plants, as Rhue, Garlick, Pitch, 'Tar, 
Frankincenſe, and Olibanum. But I believe, be- 
fore all others, Extractions from the Cedar; no- 
thing preſerving Bodies from Worms better than 


that. 


Bor to be more particular in the Diſtemper 
treated of above, my Reader will give me Leave 


to mention a Recipe which my ſelf was Witneſs 
| | to 


18 
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to have had the deſired Effect. A Woman at Cam- 
Vermeil, cured many of her Cows, by giving them 
once a Week an Infuſion of Rhue or Herb-Graee 
in Ale-Wort; and I found that in other Places 
where it was tryed, to infuſe the fame Hetb in Ale 
free from Yeſt, or pure Whire-Wine, it n of 


as — Service. 


Wiki I FORS of Ale, I mean neither the ſtron- 


geſt, nor the ſmalleſt Liquors made of Barley, by but 
a middling Drink. 


N. B. One 0 add, perhaps, Frankincenſe, 
Olibanum, or other Aromaticks, to the infu- 


Ted . but eſpecially ſuch as are bitter in 


Taſte, or have a bitter Scent. 


Ir has likewiſe been cuſtomary, to boil the 
Roots and Seeds of Angelica, with the Seeds alſo 


of Fennel or of Caraway, in middling Beer, or 


good White Wine, and give it them in a Draught 
after the Liquor is ſtrained from the Seeds. 


Tur common Signs or Tokens whereby a Cow 
may be known to have the Plague or Murrain up- 
on her, as J obſerved in the Year 1714, are, That 
ſhe will have a glanderous Running at the Noſe or 
Mouth, a Swelling in her Throat, and loſe her Ap- 
perite. Sometimes I have obſerved the Tongue to 


ſwell very much, ſo as even to ſtart beyond the 


Muzzle. 
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Wann you diſcern a Cow cos e £ 
pecially in the Tongue and Throat, take a ſharp 
Knife, and open the Swelling of the Throat four 
or five Inches in Length, taking out carefully, the 
Coar, or corrupted Matter, that you will there find, 
which is commonly of a yellow or green Colour; 
and waſhing the Part carefully with freſh human 
Urine, dreſs it with a ſmall Piece of fat Bacon, 


or Hogs-Lard, for two or three Times, ſtitching 


up the Wound afterwards with a Shoemaker's End, 


and rubbing her Noſe with a little Tar. 


Ix the Dreſſing this Wound, we muſt obſerve 


not to make that Operation above once in three 


Days. 


N. B. Wren there is no more appears than the 
Swelling in the Throat, the Diſtemper is not 
then infectious. 


Tur Murrain ſometimes attacks theſe Creatures 
in their Bowels, their Shoulders, and Hips, 10 
that they have Difficulty to move; and this Diſ- 


_ temper is very dangerous. 


THz moſt approved Remedy in this Caſe, is to 


coil Anniſeeds, Fennel-Seeds, and the Seeds of 


Angelica, of each Half an Ounce, in a Quart of 
middling Malt Liquor, till it is ſtrong of the Seeds, 
and give half the Liquor at a Time to the Beaſt, 
ſweetened with a little Treacle. 

Ano” 


1e 
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| Anornes Kind of Murrain appears like a Rare 


cine, with Pimples over all the Body; and theſe 


ſometimes will vaniſh after they have appeared a 
Quarter of an Hour, and return again. To re- 
medy this, give the Beaſt the following Medicine, 


- TzxEACLr, an Ounce ; middling Malt Drink, 
a Quart, free from the Yeſt ; or Ale-Wort, the 
fame Quantity. Let the Liquor be warmed, and 
the Treacle diſſolved, or well mixed with it; ad- 
ding to it, as ſoon as cold, half an Ounce of 
Flower of Sulphur. Repeat this for four or five 
Mornings, giving a Pint at a Time to each Cow, 
an Hour or two before you turn them to Graſs. 


Some add to this Liquor, about a Quarter of an 


Ounce (in each Doſe) of the Juice of Crows 
Garlick. 


Tx HIS + e is ſometimes ſo violent upon 
them, that they can neither hear nor ſee, and af 
fects them with a Kind of Madneſs; and, if not 
taken in Time, proves mortal. It is neceſſary, 
when we find a Cow or Ox ſeized with this Dif 
temper, to remove him immediately from the 


Herd, to prevent the Infection from ſpreading ; 


and if any one ſhould die of it, let the Beaſt be 
buried, Skin and all, deep in the Ground. 


Ix ͤ would not be amiſs, if we find that a Beaſt 


has been attacked with this Diſtemper ſome Time 
O 3 be lore 
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before we diſcover it, to rub the Muzzles of the 
other Beaſts with a little Tar; or elſe give every 
one a Draught of the Ale, Treacle and nee 4 
W e - | | 


Tus laſt Kind of Murrain 1 Jed hege comes 
Go Poorneſs of Diet, or from the Naſtineſs of 
their Stalls. It is in ſome Counties in England 
called rhe Poverty-Murrain, and J ſee little Differ- 


ence between it and the Mainge. 


Ir the Tongues of the eng del C Cattle hay: 
pen to be very much ſwoln, waſh them with Vi- 
negar and Salt twice a Day, till they can get them 
again into their Mouths, rubbing their Muzzles, at 
the ſame Time, with a little Tar, which will pre- 
vent the Flies blowing of them, and their —_ 
eaten by Maggats. | 


Wurd this is the Caſe with them, you may 
give them neceſſary Subſiſtence through the Noſ- 
trils with a Horn, till they can take it at their 
Mouths. Some to reduce the Swelling of the 
Tongue, will boil Oak-Leaves in — or, for 
want of that, a little Oak-Bark. Ra 


Wu the Diſtemper called the Murrain, ſeizes 
a Bullock in the Bowels, we may perceive it by 
their hard and painful Breathing. - 


Amons other Drinks for this Diſtemper, the 


followin g has proved of great Service, viæ. 
Tax 
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ITaxx, of Horſe-Dung, a Quarter of a Peek; 
Rhue, two Handfuls; May-weed and Ragwort, of 
each about three Handfuls ; Pidgeons Dung, a- 
bout three Quarts: Tye the Herbs in e 
and dutch Dung into Aa... ROT > 1 f rica 


\Darzcithald in * Gallons of dd _— 
Wort, till the Liquor is ſtrong of the Ingredients; 
then ſtrain it off, and add to the Liquor two 
Pounds and a Half of Madder, one Pound of 


Flower of Sulphur, one Pound and a Half of the 


Seed of Burdock ; with Cummin-Seed and Anni- 
ſeeds, of each a 3 This Drink will ſerve a- 
men en N „Oc, m 

r it is not MO „ to > give theſsDrinks 
to Cows or Bullocks diſtempered with the Murrain, 
but at the ſame 'Time to ſetter them in the Dew- 
Lap with the Root of Black. Hellebore, or Bears- 
Foot, as it is called in ſome Places. 

Txess Setters may remain about eighteen Hours 
or ſomewhat more or leſs, according as we ſee 
them operate. 


3 the getters are taken out, ref the 
Wounds with Hogs-Lard and Ragwort, beaten 
and bruiſed together ; and if the Seaſon of the 
Year will permit, bleed them at the ſame Time. 


04 Tae 


Tux Spreading of the Marrain is likewiſe pre- 

r by Fumigation, either of Tobacco, Sul- 
phur, Unſlacked Lime, Garlick, Coriander-Seed, 

or Wild Marjoram, - ingly; or all together, laid 
upon burning Coals in Chaffing-Diſhes; thoſe Fires 
being ſet at proper Diſtances, in the Cow-Houſes, 
or among the Ox-Stalls, during the Time the Cattle 
are abroad; and ſo that the Stalls may retain ſome 
of the Odour of theſe Ingredients. Frankincenſe 
and Oli banum may likewiſe be burnt on this Occa- 

fion, and Camphire laid here and there about the ſe- 
veral Stalls. But above all, keep their Stalls clean. 


NMI. Fitzherbert, who was the firſt who writ of 
Cattle in our Language, gives us the follow! ing Ac- 
count of the Murrain, Viz. 2 22.64 x 94l 


8 And yl it foꝛtune to fal murren amonge 
© thy beaſtes, as God fo2byd, there be men 
* ynowe can helpe them. And it cometh of a 
© ranknes ok blod, and apereth moft comenly 
© fy;ſt in the hed, fo? His hed wil ſwel, and his 
eyes ware great, and runne of water and froth 
© at the mouth and then he is paſte remedye 
* and wyl dye ſhortlye and wyl eate after he be 
ſycke. Chen klei him and make a depe pyt faſt 
by there as he dieth and caſt him in, and co- 
« uer him with earth that no dogges may come 
* to the carien. Fo2 as many beſtes as feleth 
c the ſmel of that carien are likely to be infege; 
and take the ſkyn and haue it to the tanner to 
bel, 


1 * EI" — * * 4 hat AE et * 
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« ſel, and bꝛynge it nat home fo? parel that may 
fal. and it is comenly vſed and cameth ot a 
© great charytye to take the bare head of the 
* ſame beaſt and put it vpon à long pole and 
©: ſet it in a hedge faſt bounde to n ffakeby the 
hie way ſide that euery man that rydeth oꝛ 
5 © Foeth that way maye ſe and knowe by that 

ſygne that there is ſickneſs of cattel in that 
4 kowneſhyp. A the husbandes holde an 

opinpon that it ſhal the rather ceaſe. And 
© when the beaſte is flene there 
« doth apere betwene the fleſſhe and the ſkynne, 
© it wyl ryſe vp lyke a ielly and froth an ynch 
* depe oz moe, and this is the remedy fox 
© the murren. Cake a ſmal curten cowe and 
© bynde it hard about the beaffes necke. Aud 
© that wyl cauſe the bloude to come into the 

* necke and on eyther ſyde of the necke there 
ig a vayne, that a man may fele with his 
© finger, and then take a bloude y2on and ſet 
© it ſtreyght vpon the vayne, and imyte him 
< bſoude on both ſydes, and let him blede 
the mountenaunte of a pynt o2.nygh it, and 

* then take away tbe cozde and it wyl ffaunch 
* bledinge. And thus ſerue al thy cattel that 
be in that cloſe oz paſture and there thal na 
mo be 1 * gods leaue. Ys | 


Of 


s the murren 
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8 n the Loſoof Appetit in Cows and Oxen. 

xi; . may perceive this, — Cattle of this 1 
do not chew the Cud, which is occaſioned through 
the Want of Digeſtion: ; they then forbear their 
Meat, and do not lick themſelves, as uſual; their 
Eyes are dull, and they have frequent Belchings. 

To cure this, or reſtore them to their Appetite, * 
the following me, iS. 


3 


"Taxa of Sick and pellitory of Spain, of = 
one Handful; 3 of Featherfew, Horehound, Red 
Sage, and Bay-Salt, of each a like Quantity; 
put theſe Ingredients into five Pints of Ale-Wort, 
and boil them for a ſhort Space; and then ſtraining 
off the Liquor, give about a Pint at a Time, milk- 
warm, to each Beaſt every Morning, not ſuffering 
them to drink till the Afternoon. 


Tue N eglecting of this Diſtemper, will occaſion 
the Beaſt to be violently pained, which one may 
perceive by its ſuddenly ſtarting from one Place to 
another; which, when we perceive, there is no 
better Remedy "than to tye his Tail cloſe by the 
Body, as tight as poſſible, giving him then a Pint 
of ſtrong pure White-Wine, with Half a Pint of 
Olive-Oil, driving him afterwards a Mile or two 
as faſt as you can get him along ; and after ſome 
little reſting, drive him yet a Mile farther, which 
will occaſion the Medicine to operate. 


THERE 


* 1 
* , 


bes 
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Turn is 91 wery cobeer among mne of iis 
Farmers, when a- Cow or Ox is troubled'withthe 
foregoing ' Diſtemper, which many call the Cho- 
lick, that it is cured by bringing them to the 
Sig he of Geeſe or Ducks; taking their Faney Ori- 
gnaly, as J ſuppoſe, from Cums And Pegetins, 
who have writ the ſame Thing. My Opinion of 
this, is only, that the Diſtemper proceeds chiefly 
from the Want of Water; and that where the 
Geeſe and Ducks, which are Water-Fowl, are 
found, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe there can 8 no 
Want of that Element; for the foreſaid Fowl are 
ſeldom mer with wild, or in their natural State, 
but in ſuch Countries as abound in Water. It is 
not the bare Sight of the Gaoſe. or Duck will e cure 
the Dey but 2 yn of Water. 


oY eg Nu 
E 
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IN ths: Year: 1714, * Diſtemper anchgeths 


Cows was chiefly attributed to the Want of Water; 


where they fared the worſt 3 but in ſuch Places 
where they had Plenty of it, 1 could r not learn chat 
any of then — 

| A Remeth fr 2.Cow that! is nul ure, or bas 
nee i Tit 


Tata ns. Archangel, l . Plan- 
tain, and Shepherds-Purſe, a Handful of each; 
boil theſe, tyed up in Bunches, in about five Pints 
of Ale-Wort; or, for want of that, in middling 


Beer free from the Yeſt, till the Liquor is ſtrong 
of 
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of the Herbs; then add an Ounce, of Anniſeed, 
and about a Quarter of a Pound of Bole-Armo- 
niac, finely powdered ; When theſe, have boiled 


again, put in about Half a Pound of Treacle, and 
when: it is ſtrained or paſſed through a Sieve, give 


Half the Liquor to a Cow in the Morning, and 


the other Half the Morning following; not ſuffer- 


1 e drink inden 


„Tuns Diſtemper. is not nave: the Running af 
ch Reins in other Creatures, | | 


Of the Piſſng of Blood in Cos s or Oren. 


"- 2g Diſtemper ** proves gam to Cattle, 
a is cured partly by the Ingredients uſed in the 
foregoing - Medicine, viz. Plantain, Shepherds- 
Purſe, and Knott-Graſs, of each Half an Hand- 
ful; to which add, likewiſe, Half an Handful of 
Camomil: Shred the Herbs ſmall, and boil them 
in two Quarts of Ale-Wort, or as much Ale, free 
from the Yeſt, for about twenty Minutes; then 
add Bole-Armoniac, finely powdered, abode two 


- Ounces, and as much Fullers-Earth ; then ſtraining 


off. the Liquor, when theſe have boiled all to- 
gether four or five Minutes longer, ſweeten it with 
about four Ounces of 'Treacle, and it will make a 
Draught for an Ox, Bull, or Cow, to be given in 
the Morning. 'This Doſe may be repeated two or 
three Mornings ſucceſſively. 


In 


4 
N 
| 


: Cloth, 
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_In very 3 Caſes of this Nature, we 
may, inſtead.of the Bole, boil with the Herbs the 
fame Quantity of Oak-Bark qu PENN and 
it will have a n Effect. 


94 


Of the Di ne called the Ti pak 


Tur Diſeaſe called the Tail is by ſome Formats | 


called the Wolf. This is diſcovered by a Softneſs 
between ſome of the Joints of the Tail, appear- 


ing as if the | Joints had been ſeparated from one | 


another, or ſome of the Ligaments broken. 


WIxE ought particularly, where we are appre- 
henſive of this Caſe, with our Finger and Thumb 
to feel between every Joint of the Tail, and where 
we find any Diviſion or Openneſs between the 
Bones, or any remarkable Softneſs between the 


Joints, to ſlit that Part with a ſharp Knife length» 


ways, on the under Side of the 'Tail, about two 


poſition. 


Sea or Common Salt, Wood-Sutt and 2 
well beaten and mixed together, of each a like 
Quantity, binding them up with a Bit of Linnen 


* 
** 


. 
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Of the Bla, or „ep in a Bulk ; and 
n 1 its Cure. 1 


"Tu HIS 1 ſhews it ſelf Hb the Cow or 
Bullock's Feeding in Pain ; for it is generally at- 
tended with Bliſters under he Tongue, which if 
we find, we muſt rub the fore Part with Vinegar, 
=  * Sale, the Vinegar being ſome of the ſharpeſt 
'| that can be had; and we muſt alternately waſh the, 
= Part with a Decoction of the Inner Bark of Hm, and 
of Oak, in equal Quantities, viz. about two Oun- 
ces of each, boiled in a Quart of Rain-Water, till 
it is reduced to a Pint. 


Wy ILE this Method is uſed, bleed the Beaſt in 
the Neck, and give the following Medicine, vi ⁊. 


Taxx of Treacle, ſix Ounces, and mix it well 
= with a Pint of ſtrong White-Wine, and two large 
1. Spoonfuls of Vinegar, after about fix Ounces of 
2 Butter has been melted and mixed with the Wine 
and Treacle: Give this, milk-warm, to the Cow 
or Bullock, walking it gently after the Reception 
of the Medicine, for about Half an Hour. 


of the Hind-Spring, or Singer; in a Cow or 
Bullock. 


1 Turs is a very dangerous Diſtemper, though it 
"2 very ſeldom happens among this Sort of Cattle. 
62 It is occaſioned by too much dry Meat, or more 
: gene- 


Cy 

generally when they are obliged to feed upon Oak- 
Leaves for want of - Graſs or other Provender; by 
which Means they become . in tbeit Body, 
Wer cannot _-” | 


Tur Method of Cure is, to rake the Cow or 
Bullock with one's Hand, after one has well grea- 
ſed it; and to take away the dried Dung, and 
Clots of Blood, which will then be found i in its 
* 9 


A then, to ** Gme 5 to the 
ſame Extent that you could reach, as much Bay- 
Salt as you can introduce with your Hand ; which 
will irritate that Paſſage ſo much, that it will oc- 

caſion the Beaft to dung freely, and heal the 
Wounds ; eſpecially if we give him, at that Time, 
the Preparation of Wine, 'Treacle, and Butter, pre- 
ſcribed in the former Medicine for the Fore- ſpring. 


of the Middle- ſpring, or Wind, or Pup, in a Cow 
War, © ES J 


Tuis Diſtemper proves fatal if it is not taken in 

Time, the Cow or Bullock appearing as if the 
Skin of their Body was blown up as one would do 
a Bladder; their Breath is then ſhort, and becomes 
much ſhorter in ſtanding only a Quarter of an 
Hour, while their Hide ſeems to ſwell as much in 
Proportion. | 


To 


Coe]. 


To ** 1 W e to take a 8 
pointed Penknife, and ſtrike it into the Panel on 
the Left Side of the Cow or Bullock, about four 
Inches from the Loyn, and the ſame Diſtance from 


the Short Ribs; you will then eaſily perceive the 


Wind preſs out from the Body of the Beaſt, and 


— Cane will mn be Ps 


THEN 8 off the Hair a the Wound, 
and apply to it a a Plaiſter of Shoemakers Wax. 


Of the Flux, « or La or eur, in Cattle. 


WEN a Beaſt is troubled with this Diſtemper, 


we may be {ure it will loſe its Fleſh more in a Day, 
than it can recover in a Week or ten Days. 'The 
Remedy is, to keep them from drinking much, in 
the firſt Place. | 


Any, Secondly, to give them little Meat the 


firſt Day, or, as ſome would have it, keep them 


faſting for tacive Hours at leaſt. T here are ſe- 
veral Drinks which we may give them on this Oc- 
caſion, that have been experienced to be extremely 
ſerviceable to them, ſuch as the following: viz. 


Tux Stones of Grapes or Raiſins, beaten to 
Powder, to the Quantity of a Quarter of an 
Ounce, and boiled in a Quart of ſtrong Ale, may 
be given warm in a Morning. 


Fox 


MT 4 ß Ee ends es 
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Fox Want of this, we may uſe as much of the 
Inner Bark of Oak, boiled with ſtrong Ale or 
Beer Wort, or ſtrong Malt-Drink free from Veſt, 
ſtrained after boiling, and given them about a 
Quart in a Morning, being firſt ſweetened with an 
Ounce of coarſe Sugar well dried before the Fire. 
Some chooſe to boil in this Mixture, a Handful of 
Wormwood, and an Ounce of Bole-Armoniac. 


Wr have another Receipt relating to the ſame 


Caſe, which is likewiſe very ſucceſsful, vi. 


Taxe Rhue, Red Sage, and Roman Worm- 
wood, if you can get it, or otherwiſe, our com- 
mon W ormwood may ſerve: Shred of each of 
theſe one Handful, and boil them Half an Hour 
in Ale-Wort, or good Drink free from Veſt; then 
put in four Ounces of Bole-Armoniac; and about 
an Ounce of the Grains powdered, with a Piece of 
Butter without Salt ; let theſe boil a little, and 
give half the Quantity to a Cow or Bullock in the 
Morning, keeping them from Water two or three 
Hours afterwards ; and then miſſing a * give 
them the other Half 


Of the Cleaning of a Ccw; how to help her imme- 
diately after calving, and to heal her after the 
Cleaning is taken away. 


Wren a Cow has calved, give her warm Water, 
about a common Pail full, with Wheaten-Meal, 
| P About 
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about a Pint, and about as much burning Wood 
Embers "FO into the Water ; which will help 
the Cow to clean. 


Ir they are Oak Embers, ſo much the vhs 
I mean burning Coals of Oak, not having too 
much Regard to the Aſhes. 


1 aker this the Com has any Difficulty i in Clean- 
ing, give her the following Medicine, which will 
diſcharge as well as heal; taking eſpecial Care that 
the does not eat the Cleaning when it falls from 
her. 


TakE of Vervain, Half a Handful; Mother- 
wort, Rhue, Camomil and Featherfew, of each an 
Handful : Make a Decoction of theſe Herbs, in 
Bunches, with about three Quarts of Ale-Wort, 
or middling Ale, till the Liquor is ſtrong of the 
Herbs; then add an Ounce of Miſletoe finely pul- 
verized or powdered, with Liquorice and Anni- 
ſeed, of each an Ounce, beaten and powdered; 
and when it is ready to come off from the Fire, 
put in a Piece of Freſh Butter, and it will make a 
Doſe for your Cow, to be given for two Mornings. 


N. B. WuxN you give theſe Medicines, the 
Cows ſhould not have any Water for three or 
four Hours afterwards. . 


Of 


Df 


E 


Of the Cough in Cows or Bullocks. 


Some Farmers, when they perceive this among 


their Cattle, rightly judge, that if not ſoon remo- 


ved, it may prove of dangerous Conſequence; 
and therafoee. | in the Beginning give them the fol- 
lowing Medicine, viz. 


A Pint of Barley-Meal, the Volk of an Egg, 
and two or three Ounces of Raiſins, boiled in a 
Quart of Ale-Wort, and well mixed together, for 


them to take in the Morning faſting ; always ſup- 


poſing that the groſſer Parts muſt be taken out of 
the Draught before we give it to the Cow or Ox 
as the Raiſins in this Caſe, for Example. 


ANorHER Method which is famous among the 
Country People, is, to take a large Handful of 
Hyſſop, and boil it in Water, afterwards ſtraining 
the Water from the Hyſſop, and mixing it either 
with Wheat-Flour, or Barley-Flour, and to o give It 
the Beaſt to drink. Or elſe 


You may boil Hyſſop in Ale-Wort, about the 


ſame Quantity; and give it a Cow or an Ox that 


has the Cough, with good Succeſs. 


SOMETINEsS theſe Cattle, when they have the 
Cough, will be led into a Conſumption of the 


Lungs ; to prevent which, ſetter them in the Dew- 
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Lap, and give them two Ounces of the Juice of 
Leeks, boiled i in a Quart of Ale. 


In 8 Caſes, boil the Seeds of Fenu- 
greek, of Anniſe, and Bay-Berries, of each half 
an Ounce, and Madder two Ounces, in two Quarts 
of good Ale, free from the Yeſt, till the Liquor 
loſes a fourth Part. 


Ir muſt be noted, that the Madder and Seeds 
muſt be well beaten and mixed together, before 
you put them into the Ale; and after the Liquor 
is paſſed through a Sieve, while it is yet warm, 
ſweeten it with Treacle, and give it in the Mor- 
ning. 


O the Fever in a Cow — 


We may know when a Cow or Bullock has a 
Fever, by the Watering of their Eyes; their Heads 
will be heavy, their Pulſation quick, and their 
Body much hotter than uſual : Moreover, we may 
obſerve a viſcous Liquid to fall from their Mouths. 


Tun Morning 8 let them blood in the 
Tail; and an Hour after give them the following 
Medicine, vi. 


Taxx one Handful of the young Stalks of Cole- 
worts, if they are to be had; or, for want f 
theſe, as much of Cabbage. Leaves „ or Savoy- 

Leaves, 


[ 213 ] 


Leaves, or the Leaves of Curled Morts; boil theſe ' 
in a Quart or three Pints of common Water, with 


a little Salt; and after ſtraining it off, add a little 
Freſh Butter, ſtirring it till it is entirely diflolved: 


An Ounce of Treacle may likewiſe be mixed with 
this Medicine, and given milk-warm for four or 


five Mornings ſucceſſively, while they are faſting. 


Son Farmers and Cow-Leaches boil the Cole- 
wort-Stalks in Small Beer, which is judged to be 


even better than the Water and Salt. 


Ornexs boil Barley or Malt in Water, and then 


boil the Colewort-Stalks, and add Butter and Salt 


to the Medicine. 


| 


of the Stoppage of Urine, in a Cow or Bullock; _ 

the Method of Cure. ; 

Tris Diſtemper is ſuppoſed to be the Gravel i in 
the Kidneys, when it firſt OI 

| \ 

I nave frequently, in examining the Kidneys of 

Oxen and Cows, met with rough Stones in thoſe 

Parts, even to the Number of an Hundred in 

one cf them, about the Bigneſs of a Wheat Corn. 


Bur this Gravel, or Stone, let us call it which 
we will, is ſometimes found in the Bladders or 
Urinary Paſſages of theſe Creatures ; and then it is 
| belt to kill them at once: For if we obſerve them 
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2 
two or three Days without Watering, we may J 
* that it is not in the Kidneys alone. 


| 5 the Diſtemper ſhould happen to be in the 
| Kidneys, as one may perceive by the Cattle's Dif- 
ficulty of Watering, and groaning at that Ti ime, 
give them the following — VIS. 


Bor of Parſley, Smallage, or green Sellery, 
Saxifrage, Alexanders, and Rhue, of each one 
Handful, in about two Quarts of old Beer : Strain 
this off, or paſs it through a Sieve, while it is ſtrong 
of the Herbs; then put in of Liquorice ſliced, 
Anniſeed, Cummin-Seed, Coriander-Seed, and 
Turmerick, of each an Ounte ; and bolling them 
again in the Liquor till it is ſtrong of the laſt In- 
gredients, add Freſh Butter and Treacle to it, to 
the Quantity of a Quarter of a Pound each. | 


Ty 1s will ſerve for two Mornings. 


N. B. IN this Caſe ſome of the moſt curious 

Wwuo.ill put in about a Quarter of an Ounce of 
fine Oyſter-Shell Powder, or two or three 
Prams of Powder of Crabs Eyes. 


WHex the Diſtemper is ſo far advanced that 
the very Yard of the Bullock is ſuppoſed to be 
ſtopt by Gravel, it is adviſed by ſome of the 
Cow-Leaches, to cut them ; but it has been ſome- 


times eaſed by putting a {mall Wire up the Penis, 
like a Catheter. 
_ The 


n OI, at "RO n * 
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T be Kibe in a Bullock, and its Cure. 


OxE Receipt for the Kibe, which has proved of 
very good Uſe, is, firſt, to cut it with a ſharp 
Knife; and then to apply the following Medicine 
with fine Tow to the Wound, wiz. 


| Taxz an Ounce of Verdigreaſe, finely beaten 
and ſifted ; work this into a Salve with two Ounces 
of fine Soap, and dreſs the Kibe with it. 


Txere has been other Medicines preſcribed for = 
the Kibe, in this Sort of Cattle, as the Uſe of 9 1 14 
Aqua fortis inſtead of Cutting; but it is dangerous, - 
and ſhould by no means be uſed. 


Of Halting in Oxen. 


Ir we follow the Ancients in this Diſtemper, 4 i th 
which they call the Halt, they ſeem to mean no "280 
more than the Kibe. Vegetius adviſes to examine ll 3 
their Hoofs, the Heat of which will declare their * 

Grief: Beſides, they will hardly ſuffer you to touch 
the Hoof, or any Part thereabouts. 


IN the old Times they directed ſcarify ing of the 
affected Place, and applying to the Wound Cloths 
dipt in Vinegar and Salt. | 


Aso they preſcribed, after laying open the diſ- 
tempered Part with a fine Knife, and the Wound 
| P 4 well 
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well cleaned, to apply Salt and Oyl of Olives to it, 
and at 0 to anoint it with Hogs-Lard, and 
| Motton Suet, boiled * en 


ATNARNED Nobleman, when 1 belive diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Name of Cinrade Heresbatch, tells 
us, that it is his Opinion that the Country People 
in his Time, which was near two Hundred Years 
ſince, judged that the Diſtemper which they called 
the Fowle or Whiſp, was the ſame with what we 
have been treating of ; and which they cured fre- 
quently by drawing a Rope. of Straw, or Hair, 
through the Claws till the affected Part bled, or 
elſe by ſearing it with a hot Iron. | 


He imagines, that this Diſtemper is occaſioned by 
too great a Quantity of Blood falling into the Legs 
of the Beaſt. He therefore goes on to tell us, that 
if Blood be in the Jower Part of the Hoof the 
eutermoſt part of the Claw muſt be pared to the 
Quick, the Blood let out ; and after the Foot is 
wrapped with Cloths, and ſhooed with Broom, 
the Hoof muſt be opened in the Middle. 

Ir he halt by reaſon of the Cramp, or Pain of 
the Sinews, you may rub his Knees, 'Thighs, and 
Legs, with Salt and Oyl, till he be well. 


Ir his Knees or Joints be ſwoln, they muſt be 
bathed with warm Vinegar and Linſeed Oy], or 
Millet, beaten and laid to it, with Water. and 


Honey. 1 8 
1LSQ 
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Also Spunges wet in hot Water, and dried 
again, and anointed with Honey, are very good 
to be laid to the Knee. If there be any Humour 
under the Swelling, Leaven or Barley- Meal ſoaked 
in Water and Honey, or ſweet Wine, may be laid 
to it; and when it is ripe, it muſt be opened with 
Aa ſharp Knife, and healed as before. = 


ALI Swellings W they are not bas 
muſt be diſſolved whilſt they are new, with Baths 
and Fomentations; and if they are old, they muſt 
be burned, and the Burning anointed n * 
or Goat Suet. 7780 


Ir the Ox chance to hurt his Heel, or his Hoof, 
stone- Pitch, Brimſtone, and greaſy W ool, ſhould 
be burnt upon the Sore with a hot Iron. 


Tux like may be done when it is hurt with a 
Stubbb, Thorn, or Nail, being firſt plucked out; 
but af it be very deep, i it * be opened wide 
with a Knife. 


* 


Ir he has kibed Heels, take and caſt him, 0 
bind his Legs faſt together ; then take your Knife 
and cut it out as nigh as you can, and let him 
bleed freely. Then take a Penny worth of Verde- 
greaſe, and the Yolk of an Egg, mix them well 
together, and bind them cloſe to the Place, and 
it will heal the Wound. 
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Maxx of the Preſeriptions given as above by 
the Heer Heresbatch have been approved lately 
with us, and are commonly uſed among the Cow- 
Leaches of the beſt Reputation; only inſtead of 
Wine they generally uſe old Beer, and Butter in- 
ſtead of Oyl, they being had more eaſily, and at 
leſs Expence, then Wine or Oyl, and are very 
proper Subſtitutes in their Places. 


Mx. Fitz herbert, who writ about the Year 1500, 
of Cattle, and their Diſtempers, gives us the fol- 
lowing Paragraph concerning the — above- 


mentioned. 


There be Beaſtes that wyl babe the koule, 
and that is between tbe cleſe ſometyme befoꝛe 
and ſometyme behynde, and it wyl ſmel and 
cauſe him to halte, and this is the remedy, 
caſte him downe, and bynde his foure feet to- 
gyther, and take a rope of heare, or a rope 
harde wzythen togither, and put it betwene his 
clees, and dꝛawe the rope to and fro a good 
ſeaſon tyl he blede wel, and then laye to it ſott 
made terre, (Soot mixed with Tar) and bind a 
cloth about it that no myꝛe noꝛ grauel come 
berwene the clees and put him in a paſture, 
oꝛ to ſtande ſtyl in the houle, and he wyll be 
ſhoztelye hole. 


of 


[ * 


Of the 72llows in a Cow or Bullock, which ſamo 
call the e 


Ture Diſtemper is called by ſome the Gall in 
Cattle, and may be known by the Running of the 
Eyes, and a large Quantity of yellow Wax in their 
Ears; as alſo, by a Yellowneſs appearing under the 
_ Lip. 


Tuis Diſtemper commonly proceeds from the 
Cattle's eating ſome unwholſome Food, or from 
poor Diet. The Remedy for it is as follows, vi. 


Tak E of Wood-Soot, finely powdered, an 
Ounce ; Plantain and hide: of each an Handful ; 
Garlick, eight large Cloves, ſtamped ; Henne 
an Ounce, or the Tops of Hemp, an Handful: 
Boil theſe in three Pints of freſh human Urine, or 
as much old Beer ; and when it has paſſed through 
a Sieve, give about a Quart of the Liquor to a 
large Bullock ; then rub his 'Tongue and the Roof 
of his Mouth with Salt, and chate his Back with 
human Urine. 


Ir would be eker for. a Perſon who och 
employs his Time in curing Diſtempers among 
Cattle, to provide himſelf with the ſeveral Sorts of 
Herbs that he ſhall want, in the Summer Seaſon, 
gathering them when they are clear of rhe Dew or 
Wet, and tye them up in Bundles to dry thorough- 
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ly, in ſuch Places where wy cannot immediately 
receive the Sun. 


SOME again chooſe to buy the dryed Plants, 
and beating them to Powder, keep them — 
ly in Viols well ſtopped. 


When. a Beaſt is di ordered in his Lungs, the 
Remedy. 


We may perceive this Diſtemper in a Beaſt by 
the great Weakneſs in his Legs, ſo that he will 
hardly be able to ſtand, although he may ſeem fit. 
and in good Order for the Butcher at the ſame 
time. 'The following Medicine: in this Caſe may 
be uſed, vi. | 


BRVUTSsE eight Cloves of Garlick, and take one 
Handful of Wormwood, with as much Liverwort; 
boil theſe gently in a Quart of Ale, free from the 
Veſt, and paſſing the Liquor through a Sieve, add 
an Ounce of Madder finely powdered, half a Dram 
of whole Pepper, and about a dozen Cloves; which 
as ſoon as they have boiled enough to give the 
Liquor a Pungency ſufficient, clear them off, and 
ſweeten it with two Ounces of Treacle, giving it 


the Cow or Ox milk warm. 


Another Medici ne for the Tellows. 
BLEED the Bullock, if it is a proper Seaſon: 


TAKE 


l 221 * | 


'Taxe Rhue, —_ dann and Ce- 
land, a Handful of each; or for want of Ce- 
landine, uſe the Leaves of Artichokes: Cut theſe 
Herbs finall, and boil them in five Pints, or three 
Quarts of old Beer, till it is ſtrong of the Herbs ; 
then add Liquorice ſliced, an Ounce ; Cortinfler- 
Seed, and Cummin-Seed, of each the Geiio Quan- 
tity, with two Drams of Long-Pepper, boiling 
all together gently for three or four Minutes. 


7 
. 


Some would add a Handful of the ſmaller Cen- 
taury, to the Herbs; but where the Leaves of 
Artichokes are uſed, that need not be. However, 
when we take it from the Fire, we may put to it 
about an Ounce of Flower of Sulphur, with ſome 
Butter and Treacle, of the two laſt about three 
Ounces each. Half this Preparation may be' given 
to a Cow or Bullock faſting in a Morning, and 
then reſting a Day, give them the reſt. 


* 


ANOTHER Remedy for this PDiſtemper is tlie 
following, VIZ. 


7 


Tak of Rhue, and the leſſer Centaury, of 
each one Handful; two Ounces of Elder Flowers, 
or, in lieu of theſe, a good Handful of Elder 
Buds, or green Stalks of Elder; cut theſe ſhall, 
and boil them in five Pints of Ale-wort : When 
the Liquor is ſtrong of the Herbs, paſs it through 
a Sieve, and put in an Ounce of Anniſeed, half a 
Pram of Saffron, and abour an | Ounce of Gris ; 
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let theſe boil a little, and add of Treacle and 
Butter about three Ounces each, which will be | 
enough to be 0m in two Mornings 


O the Hide-bound ; mT be Diftemper called the 


.  Gargut, in Kine, from Mr. Shuttleworth, of 


Eſſex. 


E Diſtemper ſhews it ſelf commonly between 
the Claws, in Cows or Oxen, by bliſtering there. 


OE Part of the Cure I have already mentioned 
must be done by drawing a hair Line between 
the Claws, or ene in the bliſtered Part, till 


it bleeds. 


> 4 


W muſt then take an Handful of the Leaves 
of the Plant called Tap/us Barbatus, in Latin, or, 


in Engliſh, Moth-Mullein ; boil this in a Quart of 


Milk, and give it the Cow in a Morning faſting ; 
or elle boil it in Ale, or Ale- wort rather, becauſe 
there ought to be no Yell. 


Tn is Mr. Shuttleworth uſes, upon this Occaſion, 
with great Succeſs, and has not only ſaved the 
Lives of many _ his own Cows by it, but has 
been kind enough to communicate it to his Neigh- 
bours, who have found as good Effects from it. 


Tux Tapſus Barbatus which I have mentioned 
above, grows generally wild, upon the Sides of 
Banks or dry Ditches ; it has large Leaves, near 
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the Root, in their _ ſomewhat like thoſe. of 
Tobacco, of a white Colour, and with a Roughne6 
as if they v were e made of Woollen as 


fans the Midi of theſe Leaves, i in | May, — : 


or July, according as the Plants happen to be ex- 
poſed, will riſe a Stalk of ſome Subſtance, which 
generally will attain to the Height of two Foot, 
ſometimes three or more, ſet on all Sides with vel. 
low Flowers 3 4 


1 AN tie more e in „ diſcribing the Plant, 
as this Receipt has been proved to be excellent in 


its Kind. 


„Tunnn is no Diſtemper ſo much miſunderſtood 


as that which they call the Gargut; for in every 


County, and in almoſt every Hundred of a County, 


the Diſtemper is differently judged of: But what 


is meant under this Head is ſuch, that if we handle 
the Skin of the Beaſt, it will be tight, and ſtick 
cloſe to his Body, which proceeds chiefſy from 
its feeding too much upon Clover, Lucern, Saint- 


foyne, or other ſuch rich Graſſes, which ſwell the 
Body, and will occaſion them ſometimes to burſt. 


ANorRER Mark of this Diſtemper among the 
Farmers, is a Lowring of the Beaſt ; but that a 
Beaſt is ſubject to in moſt Diſtempers of the Guts. 
Bleeding is neceſſary as ſoon as we perceive they 
are thus attacked. But the chief Mark is the 

Straight- 
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in warm Ale, or Ale-wort, 
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506 B. A Cow or Bullock x may ha this Doſe 
two Mornings, keeping them' warm in ſome 
Houſe while _ Medicines oo 2 


straitneſs of the Skin, and n too great Swelling 


* "oh 2 


* 


1 * 


. þ * 
*. 


ns Diſtemper ae! the e is a gel. 
ling on one Side of the Eye, in manner of a Boil, 
Botch or Buboe. This is as dangerous a Diſtem- 
per as any that can attend Cattle. Cut with a 
ſharp Penknife, or Lancet, this Swelling round 
about, as deep as the Skin, to prevent its falling 
into the Muzzle of the Beaſt, which will certainly 
happen, if not timely prevented by this Method, 


— we have opened the Skin, as above di- 
rected, waſh the Wound with the following Pre- 


Fnxrsn INS Urine and Salt, muſt be gently 
fimmered over a Fire together, and when it is near 
cold, waſh the Swelling, and the Part that has 
1 been cut, with it, Mornings and Evenings, till the 
_ Swelling abates ; at the ſame time giving the Beaſt 
| every other Mornlig ſome Flower of Sulphur, 
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War you dreſs this Botch, or Boil, have parti- 
cular regard to ſcrape off, or clean the Boil and 
the wounded Part from the little Bliſters, or Puſ- 


tules, even till you come to the Wy ck; and the Sore 
has quite ceaſed Running. 


Wren the Swelling is quite gone, anoint the 
Wound, and ſore Part, with Nerve-Oyl and Honey, 
boiled together, while the Preparation is Milk- 
warm, and it will ſoon heal. 


A General PPE for Cattle that Lowr, or 1 
| the Cud. 


Taxx an Handful of inward Rind of Elder, an 
Handful of Rhue, and as much Lungwort, if it 
can eaſily be had, otherwiſe it may be let alone ; 
chop them ſmall, and put them into three Quarts 
of Ale free from the Yeſt,or in as much Ale Wort; 
boil theſe till they are ſoft, then ſtir them; then 
add Half an Ounce of Long Pepper, Half an Ounce 
of Grains, Half an Ounce of Liquorice, Half an 
Ounce of Anniſeeds, a Quarter of an Ounce of 
Cummin Seed, an Ounce of Turmerick, and as 
much PFenugreek Seeds, all well beaten, with a 
Quarter of a Pound of Madder ; and while all 

theſe are boiling take a large Bowl-Diſh, and put 
into it an Handful of Bay-Salt, twelve Cloves of 
Garlick, four new laid Eggs Shells and all; grind 
all theſe together with a wooden Peſtle, till they 
are well mixed with ſome of the Liquor; then add 
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be, letting the whole ſtand * till it is no 


warmer than Milk from the Cow, brewing it well 
together: Give the Beaſt half the Quantity to 
drink, while it is yet warm, two Mornings ſucceſ- 
ſively, keeping the Ox or Cow warm that takes it, 
for four or five Hours after before you give them 
any Water. | 


- Another General Remedy for Cattle. 


Tak Half an Ounce of Grains, an Ounce of 
Anniſeeds, and as much Cummin-Seeds ; and of 
Bay-Berries, Fenugreek-Seeds, and 'Turmerick, of 
each Half an Ounce; three Ounces of Madder, 
and as much Treacle as will make the — 
indifferently ſweet. 


Wren theſe are ground and well mixed toge- 
ther, put them into three Quarts of Ale free from 
Yeſt, or new Wort; let them boil together till the 
Drink is ſtrong of the abovementioned Ingredients ; 
and when it has ſtood from the Fire till it is only 


Milk-warm, give Half of it to the Beaſt in the 


Morning, before he has taken any Water, and 
ſuffer him not to drink till after Noon, if it be 
in the Summer time, nor til Night, if it be in the 
Winter. | 
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A Cow-Spic ce, Or Re proper for Cattle that loſe 
their Cud, or Languiſh. 


Txt following Medicine is of ſoveraign Uſe 
either to the Cow or Ox, and may be always ready 
in the Houſe, but muſt be carefully kept from the 
Air till we want to uſe it. The beſt Way for pre- 

ferving it is to keep it in large open mouthed Bot- 
tles, with glaſs Stopples, in a dry Place. 


Azovur three large Spoonfuls of this may be 
uſed at one time, in about a Quart, or three Pints 
of Ale Wort made warm, or as much Ale free 
from Veſt. 


TAkE of Ae Cummin- Seed, Liquorice, 
and Turmerick, of each 00 Ounces; Coriander- 
Seeds, and Grains, of each Half an Genes Beat 
and grind theſe fmall, and mixing them well toge- 
ther, the Compoſition will be fit for Uſe at any 
time. To this may likewiſe be added two Ounces 
of Madder finely ground, and when ye uſe it you 
may add a little Butter and Treacle, and give it 
warm in a Morning, not ſuffering the Beaſt to drink 
till five or ſix Hours after taking the Medicine. 


Ox may make, though I preſcribe this only in 
{mall Quantity, enough at once to ſerve many 
Cattle: For it will keep a Year or two very well, 
if we uſe the Method above directed, obſerving 
that the Proportions are the ſame; a Pound, for 
Q 2 Example, 
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Example, to an Ounce ; Half a Pound to Half an 


Ounce, &c. 
For a Cow or Bullock that is Clue-bound. 
Taxr Caſtile Soap, or what ſome call Caſtle- 


Soap, Half a Pound ; to this add Treacle and _ 
Butter, of each a like Quantity : Put theſe into 


three Pints of ſoft Water, wherein Chalk has been 


infuſed, though ſome 5 recommend Stand-Lee; 
of either of theſe Liquors take three Quarts, and 
when the whole is diſſolved, and mixed, give half 
the Medicine to your Cow or Bullock in a Morn- 
ing before they have drunk, keeping them in an 
Houſe till Noon. Repeat this Medicine two 
Mornings. VV 


Ir yet the Beaſt ſhould be too much bound in 
his Body, or the Medicine ſhould not happen to 
operate, give him ſome Balls made of Butter and 


Riff-Sand, * 


For Oxen that are Called, or bruiſed in the Neck, 


by the Toke, 


Tax Train Oyl, and grind it well with White 
Lead, till it becomes a Salve; with this anoint the 
grieved Part, and it will preſently heal the Sore, 


and diſcharge the Swelling. 


ANoTRHER Remedy for Bruiſes, or Galls of this 


Kind, is the Pitch-Oy!, made by Mr. Joln Pingo, 


my 


ww mw 9 


— 


1 


1 


[229] 
my eurious Friend, in New-Street near Shoe-Lane, 
from the Britiſh Pitch, which he formerly extract- 
ed from Minerals at Broſeley in Shropſhire. Many 


great Cures have been done by this Oyl, which 


makes me wonder the more that thoſe Pitch Works 
have been diſcontinued for ſome Time. But if 1 


may be a Judge of the Reaſon why we have loſt 
fo valuable a Thing as the Briti/h Pitch, and that 


the Mines are not now employed, I gueſs it is from 
the Eſtabliſhing, or ſetting them up at firſt in a 


Body, or Company, or dividing it into Shares, 


which fulfills a good Proverb, That every Body's 


Buſt, neſs is no Bodys Buſi _— 


I 5#ALL deſire my Reader's Patience, if, while I 
have this Opportunity, I remark, That the Ships 
to which this Broſeley Pitch was uſed, were not 


ſubject to the Worm, although they had made Voy- 


ages to thoſe Seas where they are moſt infeſted by 
thoſe pernicious Creatures ; and the Oyl of this 
does not only diſcharge a Swelling, or coagulate 


the Blood, or bruiſed Part of an Animal, but pre- 
vents any wounded Part from receiving Injury by 
Inſects; as well as making the Hair to grow thick 


where it was not before. 


Of the Scab in Cows or Oxen. 


Turs Diſtemper chiefly comes from Poorneſs of 
Diet, and is very infectious among Cattle, ipread- 
ing it ſelf preſently through a whole Herd. It is 
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. 
ſometimes occaſioned by the want of Water in 
Summer time. 


Tux beſt way of Curing this, is to make a ſtrong 
Decoction of Tobacco Stalks in human Urine, and 
to waſh the infected Parts frequently with it; at the 
ſame time giving the Beaſt the following Drink. 


Taxr of Rhue, Angelica, of each a Handful: 
Shred theſe Herbs ſmall, and boil! them in three 
Quarts of Ale without Yeſt, or new Wort; and 
add an Ounce or two of Flower of Sulphur, with 
Butter and Treacle, of each three Ounces, giving 


it to the Bullock at two Mornings. 


Murx this Diſtemper happens to any Bullock, 
it will ſoon reduce him to a Leanneſs and Poverty 
of Fleſh; wherefore bleed him, and you may give 


him the following Medicine, viz. 


Ox old human Urine a Quart, in which mix an 
Handful of Hen's Dung, or Half an, Handful of - 


Pidgeon's Dung, and give it to the Beaſt to drink. 


Bur what I think the beſt of all is, ſach a 
Water as is chalibiate, and well impregnated with 
Sulphur, ſuch as I have obſerved in the Gardens 
of Charles Du Bois, Eſq; at Mitcham in Surrey, 
whieh indeed is very fœtid, but is of great Efficacy 
to be drunk in all ſcrophulous Caſes; and, as the 
worthy Gentleman, in whoſe Garden it is, has 
told me, will immediately cure Dogs of the Mange. 


of 


£ 
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Of the Husk in a Bullock, Ec. 


Taxe Hyflop, the Smaller Centaury, Celan- 
dine, Marſh-Mallows, of each one Handful: Boil 
theſc in Ale free from the Veſt, or in three Quarts 
of Ale Wort; then add about three Ounces of 
Cow-Spice, made as above directed, with Treacle 
and Butter, of each fix Ounces. This will make 

two Daſcs, to be given every other Morning. 


4 Drink for a 2 that bas the Bloody Scowr, 
Bhody Flux. 


Taxr of Elder Buds, or Elder Flowers, an 
_ Handful; if the Elder Flowers are dry take two 
Ounces of them; Hyſſop, * and Celan- 
dine, an Handful of each. 


Ir the Cow or Bullock © large, boil theſe in 
five Pints of old Strong Beer ; or if it be but of a 
ſmall Breed, bail theſe in three Pints, to which 
add Anniſceds and Liquorice, of each about two 
Ounces, more or leſs if the Bullock is larger or 
ſmaller, with 'Treacle and Butter, of each fix 
Ounces; put to them Madder Powder about two 
Ounces. 


Wurd you give your Beaſt this Drink keep 
him warm, and give him warm Maſhes, in each of 
which hone a.Quarter of an Qunce * Oak-Bark 
has been grated. | i 
Q 4 WurLs 
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WuIE this Diſtemper is upon him do not ſuffer 
him by any Means to drink cold Water, but 125 
vent his Thirſt by Maſhes only. {+ "4 


Of Impofthumes. 

"Warn any Botch or Boil appears upon a Bul- 
lock, take White Lilly Roots, and boil them in a 
Quart or three Pints of Milk till they are ſoft ; 
then beat them with the Milk till they become a 
Pulp, and lay them on hot tg the grieved Place, 
which will occaſion it to become ſofter by degrees, 
till it will be fit to open; which ſome do with an 
hot Iron, and others with a fine Pen-knife, waſhing 
well the Part aftcrward with Brandy and Water. 


To heal a Wound of this Kind it is a common 
Practice to uſe Tar, Turpentine, and Oyl, mixed 
together. ; 


For a Sinew Strain. 


Wren à Beaſt is ſtrained in his Sinews, or it 
appears that the Sinews are weak, take Marſh- 
Mallows, and Chick-Weed, of each an Handful ; 
boil them in a Quart of Vinegar, adding three or 
four Ounces of Tallow; or for want of Vinegar 
uſe the Dregs of Stale Beer. 


Wrrx this Mixture, while it is very hot, bathe 
the 9 5 Part. 3 
For 
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For an Inflammation in the Lungs of a Bullock. 


A Cow or Bullock troubled with this Diſtemper 
will diſcover it by holding its Head higher than 
common, and drawing its Wind with difficulty ; it 
will likewiſe be chiefly in a ſtanding Poſture, with- 


out caring to lie down, and will groan very much. 


TRR Cure is to bleed it in the e and then 
give it the OY Doſe, viz. 


TARkE 8 G and 4 Hyſlop, 0 of 
each an Handful ; of the Smaller Centaury dried, 
Half an Handful ; Elder Flowers dried, an Ounce; 
or for want of them, four Ounces of Elder 'Tops : 
Boil theſe well together in a Quart of Ale Wort, 
or in lieu of that in a Quart of Ale free from Yeſt : 
Then preſs the Herbs, and ſtrain the Liquor from 
them, putting at the ſame time to it an Ounce and 
Half of the Cow Spice abovementioned, or for 
want of that, Anniſeeds and Fenugreek Seeds, of 
each an Ounce ; with about an Ounce and Half of 


Liquorice ſliced; boil theſe: together for a little 


While, and add 4 Butter and Treacle, ſix Ounces 
each, which will make a Medicine to be given two 
ſucceſſive Mornings. 


1 HE Settering of a Bullock (in this Diſtemper) 
in the Dew-Lap * Hellebore has proved ef- 


T be 


fectual. 
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The beſt Remedy for a Freſh or Green Wound in a 
| Cow or Bullock. 


Ir a Cow or Bullock happens to be ſtaked, cut, 
or otherwiſe wowided ; or elſe ſhould be troubled 
with a ſevere Flux of Blood; I find nothing more 
prevailing, in either Caſe, than the Application of 
a Stiptick Liquor, chymically prepared by Mr. 
Fohu Pingo, in Ne- Street, Sho:-Lane, London; 
and it is not only certain in the Cure of the 
Wounds in large Cattle, but in * alfo. 


Ir is not long Goes he had a Nail drove db 
the Brains of a Cock, and by his immediate Ap- 
plication of the Stiptick of his Compoſing, the Cock 
recovered: And a few Years ago I uſed he ſame 
Remedy to an Horſe that was cut in the Sinews, 
which immediately relieved him, and healed the 
Wound, notwithſtanding there was ſo great an 
Effuſion of Blood, that he was looked upon as ir- 
recoverable. This, conſidering the ſmall Price he 
affords it at, ought to be in the Hands of every 
Cow or Horſe keeper ; eſpecially, fince Accidents. 
of this Nature will ſeldom wait for a Cow Leach 
to be ſent for time enough to do any Goad. 


Tris Stiptick will prove alſo of great Uſe to 
be given inwardly, about two Spoonfuls at a time 
in old Beer, when Cattle happen to be troubled 
with a Flux of Blood. 
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An Unuguent for a Cow or Bullock that has auy Sore, 
| or Hound about it. 


Taxe Hogs-Lard finely rendered, fix Ounces ; 
Honey, an Ounce and Half; Bees-Wax, and 
Roſin, of each Half an Ounce; ; ſtir theſe over a 
gentle Fire together till they melt, | 


Ir is acdviſialle when we prepare this Unguent, 
to make jt abroad in ſome open Place, leaſt it 
take Fire and do Miſchief: For a Fire of this 
Nature is not eaſily ſtopped by unskilful Hands. 
The Method is, to put a Cover directly upon the 

Pan, or other Veſſel, wherein we melt the above 
Ingredients, as ſoon as they happen to flame, and 
the Fire will be immediately extinguiſhed. 

Bur to return to the Receipt, When the above 
Compoſition is melted, add thereto about fix or 
ſeven Ounces of Turpentine; and when that is 
well mixed, take it from the Fire, and ftir in about 
ſix Drams of Verdigreaſe finely pulveriſed, till the 
Salve is almoſt cold. 


Tux Sore, which by Neglect may ſometimes 
happen to reach deep in the Fleſh, muſt be firſt 
carefully examined, and well waſhed with human 
Urine ; or if ye cannot come to the Bottom of it 
it muſt be cut ; but it is better to avoid that Ope- 
ration, which is ſeldom without great Danger. * 


Bur 
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Bur we ſhall ſuppoſe, that by means of a Sy- 
ringe, and the human Urine above directed, an 
old Sore may be cleanſed of its putrid Matter, ſo 
that the Salve above preſcribed may take Place. 


Ir is certain, that this Verdigreaſe Ointment, where 
it can he applied, performs its Cure, and is excel- 
lent to be uſed in the Feſtering of Spir-Galls ; be- 
ſides, it is no leſs Obſervable, that where this 
Unguent is uſed, no Flies or Inſects will come. 


VERDI GSREA SE is ſomewhat difficult to pul- 
veriſe, or reduce to that fine Powder which one 
could wiſh ; but it may be loftened or diſſolved 


in the following manner, ViZ. 


TAkE Verdigreaſe, one Ounce, in the Lump; 
put it in a Veſſel with ſharp Vinegar, about Half 
a Pint; to which add about Half a Dram of white 
Argol, finely powdered : As ſoon as the Verdigreaſe | 
and Vinegar begin to boil, ſtir the boiling 
Compoſition till the Verdigreaſe is diflolved : 
Then ſeparate theVerdigreaſe as ſoon as it is ſettled 
from the Vinegar, and waſh it well in common 
Water, letting it ſtand till the Verdigreaſe is again 
ſettled at the Bottom of the Water ; at which 
time pour off the Water, and dry the Verdigreaſe 
over a gentle Fire, which will occaſion it to diſ- 
charge the Argol ; then pulveriſe it, and paſs it 
through a fine Sicve, and uſc it as above directed. 


At 
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An Ointment for a Bullock, or Cow, that bas a 
Swelling attending any Wound. 


Taxt of Hogs-Lard, Lintſeed-Oyl, and Red- 
Lead, of each three Ounces. 


Mer the Oyl and Hog's Seam together, then 
add the Red-Lead, and ſtir it well off the Fire till 
rhe Compoſition is pry 


Tais Salve being warmed, and diſſolved with 
an hot Iron, may be rubbed upon the ſwoln Part 
once a Day, and it will certainly take the Swel- 
ling down. 


A Water for an Old Wound, or Sore, in 4a 1 
or Cow. 


Taxe of White Copperas, three Ounces ; Roch- 
Allum, one Ounce and Half; Bole Armoniac, fix 
or ſeven Ounces : Let theſe be finely pulveriſed 
and mixed together, putting them then in a glazed 
_ earthen Veſſel over the Fire, and ſtir them for 
about fifteen or eighteen Minutes, till they ſeem 
to be well incorporated. 


Taxz off then the Mixture, and let it cool; 
after which beat the Compoſition .in a Marble 
Mortar, till it is reduced to a fine Powder. 


You 
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You muſt then boil three Quarts of Spring 
Water, which ſhould rather be that ariſing from a 
Spring of Chalk than any other; and cloſely co- 
ver it while it is boiling. | 


Arrx the Water has boiled for five Minutes, 
pour it hot into a clean Veſſel, and mix with it 
about three Ounces of the Powder, ſtirring it well 
aſſoon as the Powder is put in. 


Ix two or three Days this Water will be well 
ſettled, and then filter it, and preſerve the clear 
Liquor in a Bottle well ſtopped. 


Wurd you have Occaſion to uſe this Water, 
make it as hot as it can be endured upon the affec- 
ted Place, dipping a Linnen Rag into it, and ap- 
plying that to the Wound ; which may be repeated 
at leaſt twice, if nor three times the firſt Day, and 
afterwards bind on upon the Sore a piece cf Linnen 
Cloth well ſoaked in the faid Water. 


| Ir the Wound happens to be deep, even though 
there may be a Fiftula, force in ſome of this Water 
warm, as before drected, with a 9 and it 
will « even cure that Diſtemper: 


An Ointment for a Green Wound in a Bullock or Cow. 
Tux Ointment of Tobacco is of excellent Uſe 


on this Occaſion, and is even good if any of the 
| Sincws 
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Sinews are hurt: Therefore a Farmer who keeps a 
Number of Cattle ſhould not be without it, 
no more than Oyl of Turpentine. 


BEEs-WaAx, Rofin, Freſh Butter or Hogs-Lard, 
with Turpentine alſo, make an excellent Plaiſter 
for freſh Wounds in Cattle; and it is remarkable, 
that upon the Application of this Ointment no Flies 
or Inſects can come near the Wound. 


Of the Haw, or other Diſeaſes in the Eyes of Cattle, 
which occaſion Weeping or Inflammation ; or for 
the Pin or Web. 


Wurd you perceive the Eyes of Cattle to be 
fore, and flowing with Water, take of White 
Copperas the Quantity of Half a Dram, in the 
Lump, and infuſe it with Spring Water about Half 
a Wine Pint ; waſh the Eyes of the Beaſt with the 

Water twice or thrice a Day. 


Bur if the Eyes are much inflamed, waſh them 
with Bye- Bright Water, mixed with an equal 
Quantity of the Juice of Houſe-Leek. 


Ox. on the ſame Occaſion, where there is Danger 
of a Pin or Web, or when a Beaſt has received any 
Cut or Stroke croſs the Eyes, uſe the following 
Powder, iZ. 


Tanz a a new-laid Egg, and having taken out 
half the White, fill it up with Salt, and a little fine 
Flower 
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Flower of Ginger: Wrap this in a wet Cloth, and 
roaſt it hard in ſome warm Cinders, or Embers 8 
then beat it to Powder, Shell and all, and when it 


is finely pulveriſed keep it r REY in a 


Bottle for uſe. 


Wren you uſe this Powder, blow a little of it 


through a Quill into the Eye of the Beaſt, eſpeci- 


ally on that Part which ſeems the moſt inflamed. 


For the Bite of a Mad Dog, Viper, or Slow Worm. 


Ar Trove the Bite of a Mad Dog, or a Viper, 
or a Slow Worm, is not immediately painful to a 
Beaſt, yet it carries diſmal Conſequences with it ; 
for a Bite of that Sort produces an Hydrophobia, 
or ſomewhat like 'it, as well in Cattle as it 
does-in Mankind. = 


IT will be happy for a Farmer to know imme- 


mediately when ſuch an Accident has happened: 


For unleſs the Remedy is immediately applied the 


Beaſt will be loſt; and if you ſhould happen to 
kill him for the Markets, the Fleſh would be Poi- 


ſonous, and would convey the Diſtemper in ſome 
Degree to the Eaters of it. 


The Remedy which J ſhall preſcribe may not 
perhaps come time enough to ſave the Beaſt, nor 
is there any way to fave the Fleſh from being al- 

together 'pernicious, if we have not the Remedy 
ready by us, but the cutting off the Limb as ſoon 
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as it has been bitten. However, as moſt Farmers 
and "Herdſmen ſinoak Tobacco, they are ſeldom 
without Pocket Tinder-Boxes, which may help 
in 1 this Ne © 4 

Wien gelt the i Part E wich freth ban 
Urine; and when the Wound is rubbed dry light 
ſore Tinder, and lay it burning upon the Parts 
where the Teeth have penetrated , having firſt 
e 15 Bu _ 

Abs if this does not -bliſtes che ben be b 

you may #n Hour afterwards touch the fame Pert 

Aich a red hot Iron, till you make a Sore of t the” 
Place ; you may then uſe the following Oyl. 


Tak a Pint of Oyl-Olive, and infuſe in that 
about four or five Handfuls of Plantain Leaves, 
ſhred ſmall, for eight or nine Days; then boil, 
theſe together till the Herb grows criſp, and ſtrain 
it into a glazed earthen Veſſel, and anoint the Part 
with it frequently till the Womit or Sore is healed. 
This is an Oyl generally uſed by the Viper-Catchers. 


Some make the following Plaiſter, of Bole-Ars 
moniac, Sanguis Draconis, Barley-Meal, with the 
Leaves of Plantain ſhred ſmall, or beaten together 
in a Marble Mortar, and then beat up with Whites 
of Eggs. This ſerves as a Plaiſter to be laid on 
freſh and freſh, every Morning and Evening. : 
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A FRIEND 5 mine preſcribes, to ks. a Hand- 
ful of Mug wort and bruiſe it in a Mortar; and 
having. expreſſed the Juice, boil it in clean Tallow, 
and make an Unguent * it to un to the 


grieved Parr. „H! me 


GUS 50135 


Bur a former Preſcription of —.— 5 Swel- 
ling with a Hair Rope is more cuſtomary; and has 
a very good Effect, taking care to heal the Wound 


with Wr La and e mixed to- 
gether. 


of the Falling down of 1 the Palate 


Wikis a Beaſt labours hard and wants Water, 
he is commonly attacked with the Palling down of 
the Palate ; he will yet however endeavour to eat 


but to little purpoſe. 


To y this the Beaſt muſt be caſt, and 
you may then thruſt up the Palate with your Hand ; 
and aſſoon as that is done bleed him in the fame 
Place, and anoint the wounded Part with Honey 
and Salt well mixed together, turning him then to 


Graſs, for dry Meat is by no means proper for 
him, 


A Rex 
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nn Brook-Lime, two Handfulb chop it 
ſmall, and boil it in Tallow, or in Hog's Lard, 
for fiteen 3 and TT. it warm to the af- 
1 Place. 
4 Mix æture —_ 'a e in a Cow, or - Bulkk or 
when they are Shoulqer= pitched, or Cup-ſprung. 


Taxes Oy of Turpentine, two Oundes; Oy! 
of Peter, and Oyl of Spike, of each the like' Quan- 
_ tity; mix theſe with ſix Ounces of Linſeed Oyl, 
IN anoint the grieved Tlace o once bers Day: till it it 

well. Or take e 


Nexve-Oyl, and Linſeed-Oyl, of each a like 
Quantity; mix them well together, and anoint the 
injured Part once a Day, keeping the Mixture 
warm whilſt you uſe i. | 
A Drink for Cows, or Bullocks, that are Shrew 
Bitten, or NO by Mad Dogs, or Vipers., 


Taxr of "TIO * smaller Centaury, Box, and 
St. Johns Wort, of each one Handful; boil 
theſe in ſix Quarts of Ale Wort till the Liquor 
is ſtrong of the Herbs; then ſtrain it off, and 
add a Quart of Water to it; then add five Ounces 
of the Flower of Sulphur, and of the Cu- Spice 
| (before · mentioned by itſelf under a particular 
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Head) three large Spoonfuls, with one ny 


of Oyſter-ſhell Powder. 


TR 18 Fw "ION for fix Doſes 


Sou: E. would. recommend the Setrering of oe 
Beaſt in the Dew-Lap with Black Hellebore. But 
I have already mentioned the Neceſſity of burning 
the bitten Part, as ſoon as we diſcover it, eſpeci- 
ally if it is quickly after the Bite is given. 


Some cure the Bitings of Mad-Dogs, Vipers, 


and ſuch like venomous Creatures, by ſtamping 


Garlick, and laying it upon the Wound; and alſo 
ſay, that Garlick bruiſed and boiled i in $9.8 above- 
—— Drink is of great Uſe. 


A * or Charge, for a Wound by a Stub, or 
Thorn, where ſome Parts of hem a are ſuppoſed 70 
lodge in the Mound. 


On theſe Occaſions, take black Snails from Com- 


mons, or as ſome call them, black Slugs, with as 


much; black Soap; beat theſe together till they are 
well mixed, and make a CY which apply to the 
Wound. 


For a Beaſt that has a Bone broken, or miſplaced, 


Wren the Bone is ſet right, or put in its true 
Place, uſe the following Preparation, viz. 


Bukx GUN Dr 
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Box e uNpr Pitch, and Tallow, of each a like 
Quantity; put to den as much Linſeed Oy, as 
when they are well mixed will make a Salve, or 
Charge, to be plaiſtered over the afflicted Part. 


WHEN this is laid on, ſplent it, and cover it with 
a woollen Cloth, and keep it on twenty Days, in 
which Time the Bone will be well knit. ” 


A Purge for a Cow, or Bullock, . 


Tax Butter, Tar, and Honey, with a little 
Caſtle Soap; mix theſe well together, and give 
the Mixture in Balls as big as Pidgeons Eggs ; 
two Balls i in a Morning. 


Of the Breeding of Milk in Cows, and the Way to 
| promote it. 


Dx aw a Whey with Strong Beer and 1 Milk,” in 
which boil! Anniſeed, and Coriander-Seed, finely 
| beaten to Powder, with an Ounce of Sugar Candy 
well pulveriſed: Give a Quart of this Medicine to 
a Cow every Morning, which will not only make. 
her Milk {pring freely, | but 90 — increaſe i it, 


Of the Rot in Oxen or Cres. 


Wren this Diſtemper attacks any Beaſt it will 
fall from its Meat, quickly grow lean, and have a 
_ continual Scowring. . 


R 3 | Ta 
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To — * this Diſtemper, . take Bay-Berries 
finely pulveriſed, Myrrh, Ivey-Leaves, F eather- 
few, and the Leaves of Elder; put thei into freſh 
human Urine, with a Lump os yellow Clay, and 
a little Bay-Salt ; mix them well together, and give 
a Pint each Morning warm to the e 


Ls Medicine is likewiſe good * any | Beaſt 
that is troubled with the Scowring. 


aun for jo Cods in a Bull. 


6 


put an Handful of the young Shoots of f Elder 
with two Handfuls of the Bark taken from the 
woody Part of the common Black-Berry Buſh ; 

boil theſe gently till half the Liquor is conſumed, 
then ſtrain it off and keep it for Uſe. 


Wren you uſe this, bathe the Parts Morning 
and Evening with the Liquor made pretty hot, and 
bind up the grieved Part afterwards in a double 

Linnen Cloth that has been dipt in the . 


SOME when they uſe this Bath, think it proper. 
to add alittle Oyl of Roſes; ind if Elder Buds, 


or Tops, are not eaſy to be had, Oy! of Elder 
may be uſed inſtead of them. 


Tux Linnen which J preſcribe to 1 uſed on 
this Occaſipn ſhould be made in the Manner of 
a Purſe, 
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a Purſe, nd drawn eat over the" C6d ef the 


Wren the Swelling is pretty well Sa uſe 

a Charge of Brandy and Soap, applying it 'tery 

hot, which will finiſn the Cure, unleſs the Cds 

happen to be much torn or ode; and if 
«that AE ga it is adviſtable 1 to es the ing 


cue, U the Di hierher relating g to Greet 
a aa "Oo ee LOND FW 

As I have given the 3 approved R 
for the Cure of the ſeveral Diſtempers incident to 
Cows and Bullocks, it will be neceſſary, by Way 
of Concluſion, to temefk, that in all Diſtempets 
which require inward Applicacion. the Beaſt ſhould 
be kept warm for fix or ſeven Hours after any 
Medicine is given; and the greateſt Care fhotikl 
be taken when you lay on any Charge, thi the 
Beaſt does not "ub elk Wer yy Part.” 
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Iz the Canker happens to come upon the os 
of a Cow or Bullock, it will ſoon eat it aſunder, 
if not timely prevented ; which may be done by 
waſhing the Part three or four times a day with 
the following Water, viz. 


Taxkx of the inward Bark of Elm one Handful, 
boil it in a Quart of Rain Water till it comes to a 
Pint ; put to this, when it is ſtrained off, half a 
Dram of White Copperas, finely pulveriſed and 
R 4 when 
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Ihen pod uſe this at any time waſh the Tongue 
afterwards with fair Water, which will prevent 


its bar 


— not have been ſo particular on this 
Head, but that there is ſome Nicety to be ob- 
ſerved in the Application of the Water above; 
mentioned; for the Operator might be ſurpriſed, 
perhaps, to ſee the Tongue enlarge itſelf after the 
Medicine had been applied, which ſometimes will 
be very much, but in a Minute or two it will 
recover its former State. 


Tur Waſh of fair Water therefore js recom- 
- mended, to prevent that. Swelling of the Tongue 
which might otherwiſe happen. 


Ix is thought adviſeable by ſome Farmers, when 
this Medicine is uſed, to throw or caſt the Bullock 
before you make the Operation : For this Medi- 
cine being very acrimonious, it will occaſion the 
Beaſt a great deal of Pain. 
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DEST GN, in this Chapter, to treat of the 

Tosa and Training of Horſes; and to mention 
the various Kinds of thoſe Creatures, and of the Ex-. 
erciſes which we may happen to employ them in: 
I ſhall alſo mention ſome Things relating to their 
Extraordinary Diet, and preſcribe the Cure of fuch 
'Di m—_— as the e is W 9 . 


” +4 


of 25 nus br Engliſh Horſe. ED 
Ss 

Tus True-bred Engliſh Horſe has bes ac- 
esd a Creature of great Strength and Spirit, 
and ſome Authors have made him of a large Size: 
But at preſent we have hardly ſuch a Thing as the 
Horſe which one can call truly Eugliſb, or that 
can be ſaid to be the pure Offspring of an Horſe 
and Mare that were both lineally deſcended from 
the original Race of this Country; unleſs we may 
account the Horſes to be ſuch, thatare bred wild, in 
ſome of our Forreſts, and „ the Mountains 
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eee W *. Mares 2 Horſts 
were both of the firſt Engliſh Race, without Mix- 


e a it is not — but ſome Horſes 
of 
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of Foreign Countries, of which many have been, 
and are now brought over daily, were turned into 
thoſe wild Places, as convenient Paſtures, and have 
mixed with the Natives of Britain. However, as 
we cannot ſeek for the Eng/iſh Horſes any where 
elſe, than in ſuch Forreſts and wild Places, we will 
ſuppoſe theſe to be the true Engliſh Race of Horſes. 


- Taxes we find to anſwer the Character fo far 
as it relates to Strength, and good Spirit; but they 
are not large, though very hardy; and they will al- 
ways keep good Fleſh on their Backs, and e 
re, no e Horſes can live. 


G20 E 2 as * 


Tax: IS 9 — mn 9 5k been ouch 
larger in former Times than they are now, be- 
cauſe in the firſt Times they were at Liberty to 
range any where, and take their Paſture where it 
pleaſed them beſt; for then all Grounds lay open, 
or there were very few Incloſures in compariſon of 
thoſe we have now a-days: And when they had 
that plentiful Share of Food, it is natural to judge 
their Bodies were much larger than they are at 
preſent ; for it is a certain Rule, that the leſs 


Share of Nouriſhment any Creature has, during 


the Time of its 2g * 8 mach che e will 
ane. n 


Bur of this wild yk very few are now in Uſe, 
in compariſon to what there were an Hundred and 
Fifty Years agone; and thoſe that are now taken 
up are not eaſily tamed ; But when they are once 


30 | e 


* 
diſciplined they will endure more Lon th 
— 0 , 


0 the Iriſb Hobie, 


Wart abe i are alſd 1 a wild Breed, 
and generally well made, much after the Manner 
of the Engliſh wild Horſes. They have fine Heads, 
ſtrong Necks, and well turned Bodies, quick Eyes, 
good Limbs, and good Qualities beſides enough 
to recommend them; are of a lively brisk Cou- 
rage, and very ſure footed. But both theſe are 
ſubje& to ſtart, which I ſuppoſe proceeds from 
their, wild Way of Life, where they have had no 
Opportunity: of ſeeing or knowing any 'Thing but 
Trees and Buſhes ; every 'Thing elſe at firſt ſeems 
nn and — to them. 


Bur if they SAG to be b when we take 
them from the Forreſts, or other wild Paſtures, 


this may perhaps be overcome; but if they are 


not ſo, then J judge it is impoſſible ever to break 
them of it; for as they have never known any 
Thing but wild Scenes, and have been a long time 
habituated to them; fo every Thing which differs 

from them vill ſeem ſtrange, if not monſtrous, and 
will ſtrike them with Fear _ Horrour never to 
be Correghed; | 


IN PPE? as I am ee theſe Horſes are 


fo wild, that the oo _ of ohm. them is by 
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and driving the whole Studd, both Horſes, Mares, 


Colts, and Fillies, into a Bogg, where they take 


and halter ſuch as are found fit for Service, 
and the others are turned again into the Country. 
Our Engliſo Horſes upon the Forreſt are not 


taken with leſs Labour; for we are forced to uſe 


many artful Devices, and even then take a great 
deal of Pains to catch them: And after all this 


Trouble we ought to be careful that they have the 


- moſt gentle Ufage, and make them as familiar as 
poſſible, at the firſt not ſuffering them to eat but 


when we feed them from the Hand, till they are 
acquainted well with us: Tou muſt expect they 
will not on a ſudden, part from their wild Diſpoſi- 
tion, but keeping them awake, and feeding them 
as I direct, will tame them n re | 


Tuus far I have given my Opinion concerning 
our natural bred Engliſi Horſes, and Iriſh Hobbies. 


But when we ſee a fine Horſe now. a-days which 


was foaled in England, and bred of a Mare and 


Horſe that were likewiſe foaled in the ſame Place, 


we. cannot be aſſured that ſuch an Horſe is of a 


true Engliſb Breed, unleſs we could know farther 
of his Generation; his Grandſire, or Grandam, 


might be perhaps both Foreigners: But we may 
ſay thus much of Horſes that are bred, or foaled, 
in England, though they are the Offspring of Fo- 
reigners, they will be ſtronger, and have a better 
Spirit, than if the ſame had been bred abroad; 


becauſe the Food in Exgland for Horſes is more 
hearty and nouriſning, than in any Country in 


Europe, 
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— our Graſs eſpecially, which is the princi- 
pal or chief Food for Horſcs; I in greater Per- 


fection in Britain, and Ireland, than in any Country 
beſides: Wherefore in the hotter Countries they are 
forced for want. of Grafs, to cultivate Clover, 
Saint-foyne, &c. and feed their Horſes with theſe 
and. chopt Straw, and Corn: But chopt Stra w is 
only for them — they are grown fit for Uſe 3 
they have only during their firſt two or three 
* a — 1 and, ſuch _ 581 
>» vihngs gie 281071 
0 n I come now to malen n wach of the Foreigw 
Horſes as are known in England, and are moſt 


eſteemed. 
mw” Oo the Turkiſh Horſe. 


Tas firſt which 1 fhall aer is the Jirkey 
Horſe, or thoſe we call Turks: Theſe, however ſo 
called, are Natives of Greece, and bear an extra- 
ordinary Price with us, partly becauſe of their ex- 
traordinary Beauty, and partly becauſe of the Ee 
e in n them over to us. 


Ti HESE are Emely Headed, ee like the 
Barbary Horſes, they have den tiful Fore-Hands, 
andi ſtraight n rather ſmall than great; they 
have a moſt delicate Shape; their Pace is genteel. 
and graceful ; and with all this they are Horſes of 
good Spirit. Their Coats are ſmooth and ſhort, 
and their Hoofs long and narrow, which is a Sign 
of Swiftneſs ; in a Word, they are Horſes of great 
Beauty, Courage, and Speed. 'Their Colour is for 

the 
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the moſt. part grey, or 2 though 1 have 
ſeen ſome of a bright Bay Colour, but moſt of 
thoſe we have, no- nn are IE 
Sort. 1715 570001 | wo 


Of the Barbary oY 107 "Oat 
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i 5 ö e 
5 next to ch is the Barbary Horſe; or Barb. 
Theſe excel in Beauty of Shape all Horſes in the 
World, eſpecially in their Heads and Neeks; they 
are likewiſe very ſwift, even exceeding the Turkiſh 
Horſes, and are chiefly diſtinguiſhed from Horſes 
of other Countries ep Fineneſs* of their Fro- 


portions. 


—_— 


Tusk are much valued to iptfrom, an 
ally the Mares, which {ell for a vaſt Price, and from 
them we train 2 — — _ the Race. 


iy Backs; a8 they have not this geg of 
; the Turkiſh Horſes, ſo their Races ſhould be upon 
hard Grounds ; for in ſoft deep Grounds they ſoon 
falter in their Speed. They are very temperate” in 
their Diet, and will live almoſt on any 'Thing, and 
ſeldom take a Surfeit, or loſe their Appetite. 


As they are ſmall, and ſlender of Stature, they 
are unfit for War. 


— 


Of the Neapolitan Horſe. 


Tur Neapolitan Horſe is highly eſteemed for 
his Strength and Courage, which together with his 
gentle 


18 


4 ar mired. . His Lambs are ſtro 0 


vehich a nice Eye can diſcover in him is, that chis 


| nothing to command our: Regard... You may; beſt 


| lender, bending from the Eyes to the Noſtrils like 


eee 5 | 34; 3) 4 a #oyTt 4. . 4 151. 11 
4 n 1 70 TH ö 5 r 71 
03 7 — Sardinian Hſe. | Fon 
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cerned in their Breaking, or Management: But a 
Man capable of ſuch a Work ought to be patient, 
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makes kin, Kill the more to be 
well knit toge⸗ 
ther; : he has a lofty Pace, andi is eaſily inſtructed to 
perform any. Exerciſe, which Perfections render 
him of great Uſe in the Wars. The only Fault 


Legs ſeem rather too ſmall, but otherwiſe he'wams 


know him by: his: Head, which is long, lean, and 


a Hawk's Beak; he has likewiſe a —_ _ gy 


ſms Sardinion Horſe, and the Horſes of Corſicay 
are like the former, but are ſomewhat ſhorter 
bodied, and of a more fiery Diſpoſition ; which 
however, a good Rider, who is a Man of Temper, ' 
may break, and bring them to good Diſcipline. ''? 


Ir ought to be obſerved, either in the Taming 
or Inſtructing of Horſes, or other Animals, that 
they be uſed with Tenderneſs, rather than Rough- 
neſs, and no paſſionate Perſon ought to be con- 


and a Maſter of Reaſon, and for want of this 
Conſideration many a good Horſe has been ſpoil- 
ed; they have either been driven by the Paſſion 
of the Rider to over-ſtrain themſelves, or elſe to 
ſtart, or by. out of the Way, at the leaſt Touch of 

a Whip, 


De is upon fix Back, or at $1277 


Mas T yi: „ dls nk d n mid 


ahn have — ed to 8 a Horſe: 


band to be ſhod by ſome particular Farriers, where 
they had before received ſome violent Uſage, but 


would freely ſuffer ſhoeing by Strangers. Otticrs: 


have been ſo incenſed at the Sight of any Farrier 
with his Leathern Apron, that they have uſed the 
utmoſt Efforts by biting, and with their Heels, to 
do them Miſchief; and we have heard of melan- 


choly Accidents, that have happened to Grooms | 


who have 2 der Horſes with too _ Severity ö 


0 the other Hand, a Horſe is a — Crea- 
ture, and is ſo tractable, that by diſcreet Means 
you may bring him to obey you in many 'Things. 
Some when they have been a little uſed to call at 


any particular Place, will, of their -own Accord, 
{top at the fame Place when ever they have Op- 


portunity, and particularly at thoſe Places where 
they have had the beſt Uſage ; and it may be 
ſometimes of good Uſe in Travelling to have a 
Horſe that knows the Road, and eſpecially if you 
travel by Night; a Horſe that is acquainted with 
2 Road will, if you give him his Head a little, find 
his way in the darkeſt Night, and carry his Maſter 


lafer Home than perkape he could go, if he was 
do 


; of Going him a Miſchief, either in Mounting, 0 


hasta Memory, and will reſent: Injuries that are 
offered him. 1 have known Horſes that would not 
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| . 37 
to preſs his Nut, forward according to his own 
Will. 1 


IN 600 champaign Countries, where the Snow 
has covered all the Land, that no Tra& was left 
open, or the leaſt Foot- Step could be diſcerned, 
nor the Riders could tell their Way, in the Night 
as well as the Day, I have known Horſes that have 
taken the right Path, and have carried their Maſters 
home ſafe. But one might write a large Volume 
of theſe 'Things, were we to deſcend to Particu- 
lars. I ſhall now proceed to _ of other *. 
Horſes. 


Of the pn Horſe. 


Tun Spaniſh Horſe, or Spaniſh Jennet, 
Creature of great Fire. This Horſe is of a middle 
Stature, and generally well made in his Head, 
Body, and Legs; his Buttocks though they are ſome 
what long, yet they are ſtrong and well ſhaped. 


Wurd a Horſe of this Kind has been well 
taught, there is not any Creature makes a better 
Show upon the Parade: He is not, however, a 
Horſe that will hold long in his full Strength, as 
he has rather too much Spirit ; perhaps for Half a 
Mile there is ſcarce a ſwifter Creature in a Race, 
but then his Strength fails. 


Tu 1s Sort of Horſe is not generally judged fit 
for Action till he is fix Years old, for they are not 


till then grown to their full perfection, or Beauty; 
8 and 
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and their too great Fire, or Warmth, is not till 
then enough abated to render chem ſerviceable. 


Ix is an old Saying, That'a Spaniſh Horſe grows 
one Tear Before, and another Behind, till they are 
fix Tears old: But I ſuppoſe this only means has 
__ are not eee | 


Tur laſt Thing which is . in chi Kind 
of | Horſe is their Creſt: They are naturally given 
to bound, and to make Sau/ts, raiſing all four Feet 
at once from the Ground; but as their Limbs are 
weak and ſmall, they are ſubject to be Sine w- ſtrain- 
ed, or otherwiſe lamed, in a ſhort Time after * 
are come to r 


OPER is no Kind of Horſe which has ſuch open 
Noſtrils, or ſnorts more in all his Goings, than 
the Spaniſh Horſe: His'Trot is ſomewhat long and 
irregular, or waving, for which Reaſon ſome curi- 


ous Jockeys have choſe to * them to the Pace, 


or Amble. | 
Of the Poland Horſe 


Tarr Poland Horſe, or Polander, is not i 
the Daniſh Horſe : It is generally about the Size 
.of the Spaniſh Jennet, being a Creature of a mid- 
dle Stature ; but has its Limbs much better knit 
together, and of much ſtronger Compoſition, than 
18 obſerved among the Horſes of Spain. 
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1 Horſe iů in many Reſpects like our natu- 
ral Engliſh Horſe, excepting that their Heads are 
Aus flender, like the Iriſb Hobby; but their 
Necks and Creſts are raiſed upright, and very 
ſtrong ; their Ears are very ſhort, and ſmall, and 
their Backs capable of bearing any Weight ; "their 
Chines are broad, and their Hoofs are judged to 
be as good as the of any Horſe in the World. 


Fox theſe Reaſons,” where they can have good 
Edueation, they are frequently trained to the nioſt 
difficult Leſſons i in the Menage, in Saults, &c. 


Tres: are likewiſe extreamly good in Travel, 
and will endure long J6urneys with more eaſe tun 
W Horſes. 


Nor long ſince, with a Sett of Horſes of the 
Poliſh Kind, a Gentleman, as I am informed, drove 
his Chariot from London to Newmarket and back 
again in about ſixteen Hours; which is perhaps 
more than any of our Horſes commonly uſed in 
Coaches can do. 


.Of the German Ho ou 


Narr to th Poliſh Horſe one may place that of 
Germany, which is for the moſt part very tall, 
and large of Body: And although he is not very 
beautiful in his Make, yet he ſeems to be of great 
Strength; for he is frequently brought into the 
| S 2 Menage, 


 Tavol] 
Menage, and performs ſome of the n difficult 
Ln with good Agility enough. ral 


Fa Horſe, . 1 a ap for 2 ] 
Draught, or Burthen, than for the Menage, or y 
Action in the Field. As to his Paces he GRE 8 
b . or g and trots very high. a 
| of abe Hungarian Horſe. | 
ft 


Tur Hungarian Horſe, which I ſhall next ſpeak U 
of, is generally hook Noſed, and has a thick Head, | 
with large Eyes, narrow N oftxils; and broad Jaws ; 
his Mane rough and thick, commonly reaching neat 

the Ground; his Tail is likewiſe buſhy, and long; 
his Body for the moſt part lean, / and thin, and his 
Paſterns weak: But however ſome of his Parts are 
not to be liked, yet his Deformities are generally 
ſo well put together, that in the Whole he is a- 
greeable enough. He is of a tollerable good Cou- 
rage, and will endure Labour and Fatigue, for | 
which Reaſon he is of good Service in War. WI 


Of the Flanders Horſe. 


Tu Flanders Horſe differs in his Shape ſev 
but little from the German Breed. This Sort is thi 
tall in Stature, his Head ſhort and thick, his Body one 
deep and long, his Buttocks round nd flat, his 1 
f . thick and Tough. .. 


Tur; W hay 
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'Tx1s Horſe, as well as the Mares of the ſame 
Kind, is eſteemed ' principally for the Draught,-in 
which he excels moſt Horſes in Europe for his 
Statelineſs ; but for the Saddle is tbe! e 
as Nene both e 1 — 


Tur Flanders Horſe, nll . has an hard 
ſhory 'Trot, but are much ufed in the * with 


us in England 
0 te Swediſh Horſe 


Tur Sweediſh Horſe is of ſinall Stature, his 
Shape CRIES and but of fall Service. 


Ne Horſes natural to that Conlon are for 
the moſt part white, or of a dunn Colour, or 
pyed, and wall-eyed; ſo that unleſ they are 
improved by other Breeds, they cannot be ranged 
with thoſe that are in good Eſteem. 


Ax thus far having given an Account of the 
Horſes which are ſaid to be the natural Breed of 
ſeveral Countries, it will next follow to ſay ſome- 
thing of the croſs Strains, which come 1 coupling 
one Sort with another. 5 


Ir is well known tha | in Britain i been bred 
Horſes of all the Kinds I have mentioned, which 
have not only been as good as thoſe bred in their 
reſpective Countries, but have been allowed even 

| 7 8 3 to 
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to exceed them i in Strength and Beauty: But as we 
may obſerve that every Kind of Horſe mentioned 
above, is not deſigned for general Uſe, ſo it has 
been thought proper in our 8 Sporting, 


and Warlike Country, to compoſe out of the Va- 


riety, ſuch Horſes as might prove uſeful in every 
Sort of Buſineſs. We have ſome of thoſe for carry- 


ing Burdens, ſome for the Road, ſome for Hunting, 


others for Ambling, and others for the Coach or 
other Carriages; ſome likewiſe for the Race, and 
Tome for the Menage, to be trained for War, or 
the Diverſion of Great Men. 


Warn we come to the Mixing of Breeds, I find 
it is the Opinion of ſome, that ſuch Horſes as are 
to be trained for the War, ſhould be raiſed from 
a Stallion of the Neapolitan Kind and an Engliſh 
Mare ; or if we have not one of the Altos 


Horks, a Turkiſh Horſe, if we can get it, is to be 


deſired, 


THe next Breed to be wiſhed for, is between 
the Turk and the Neapolitan Mare, which produce 
a fine Race, and of great Worth. 


Tar Horſes likewiſe (as ſome will argue) from 


Corſica, and Sardinia, coupled with the Tirkey | 


Mares, will produce a good Breed. We are like- 
wiſe told that the Spaniſh Jennet with a Flanders 
Mare, produces an excellent Offspring, But with- 
out penetrating into this Nicety, we are ſure that 
* of the are Kinds of Horſes, when they 

Cover 
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cover a true-bred Engliſh Mare, will beget a bet- 
ter Colt, or Filly, than if they had coupled with 
their own Race in their own Country. 


cauſe no Race of Horſes in the World live upon 


ſuch hearty Provender as thoſe of Britain, where 
Liberty makes every Farmer capable of cultivating 


his Lands, and providing Plenty for himſelf and 
all about hi. | 


Turs occaſions every one of our Breed to be 
ſtrong, and hearty; and when the Female is ſo, 
the Race ſpringing from her muſt be ſo much bets 
ter, as ſhe is ſtronger than the Females which are 
fed in Countries where the Provender is more baſe, 
and leſs nouriſhing. 


As to the Breeding of Horſes for the Race; ſome 
Gentlemen chooſe to bring a Barbary Horſe to an 
Engliſh Mare ; others think both the Sire and the 
Dam ſhould be Barbs : While on the other Hand, 
we find ſome rather are enclined to couple the 
Barbary Horſe with the Turkey Mare; but any of 
theſe produce Horſes of great Speed. The croſs 
Strains which are now in Being are without End : 
However, when I ſpeak of the beſt running 
Horſes, if we trace their Families, we mall Rnd 
them to ſpring from ſuch Mixtures. 


Tu many Horſe Races, which we frequently 
divert ourſelves with in England, chiefly are per- 
84 formed 
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forrh by ſuch Mixtures in the Breed: For though 
one Horſe truly bred of any particular Country 
may be ſwifter than another, yet if he wants 
Strength he will be a loſer in a long Courſe ; or 
fall from his Speed if the Courſe happens to be 

wet or heavy: But the Couplings I ſpeak of, when 
a Man has right Judgement to bring them toge- 
ther, may produce ſomething wonderful at any a 
market, Ve. | 


Bur as there is often an Inequality in Horſes, ſo 
in all Matches for Horſe Racing it is generally 
provided, that if an Horſe is deemed ſtronger _ 
his Antagoniſt, he muſt carry more Weight; 
elſe to run againſt him with a Feather, as a 
call it, which is the lighteſt Rider that can be had. 
If one is taller than the other, then the Allow- 
ance is Weight for Inches. And though all theſe 
Precautions are taken in Horſe Racing, we are 
yet not come to any Certainty in that Science; for 
I have not beard of any Match that was not loft by 
one Side or other. So unequal has the Ballance 
been, that ſometimes Half a Mile more than or- 
dinary has been the Death of a Horſe. And thus 
much ſhall ſuffice for particular Kinds of Norſes. 


IT $KALL in the next Place ſpeak of Hunting 
Horſes, for they are chiefly the Delight of the 
Engliſh Gentry ; and theſe ought to be * full 

of Courage, and ſtrong. 


Tux 


i 


* 
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Ts HE 1 5 ” ahi beſt « we now hive ns 
from a croſs Strain between the Turk, and the 
Engliſh Mare; or, as ſome ſay, betweetw the Barb, 
and the Engliſh Mare: And it is certainly reaſtnialsle: 
to believe ſo, ſeeing we are already ſure of the 
natural Strength of our Engliſh bred Mares, and 
the good Courage and Swiftneſs of the Thirks, and 
 Ba#bs. But every one in the breeding ſuch Horſes 
has his Fancy; ſome favourite Stallion, or ſome 
favourite Mare, is employed to raiſe the Breed 
from, and in this Opinions are different. One of any 
particular Breed will not be ſo good as another, 
though the ſame Care is taken in the n of 
= ire * «png 18 


420 . can | be Giid i is, that we ſhould fix upon 

a Stallion of Vigour and Speed, and a Mare that 

is ſtrong in Body as well as healthful, and one 

may expect well-bred, Horſes of Strength and 
Courage from them. | 57 


Fox the Ladies, the Pad, or Ambling Horſe; is 
chiefly deſired. A Turk for the Sire, a Scotch Powny, 
or the 1riſþ Hobby, for Dams; | theſe will bring 
between them a Race of ſuch as will be natural 
Pacers ; alſo the Breed of the Tirk and the E nglifh 
Mare, if ſhe be of the ſmall Size, will fall na- 
turally into the Pace or Amble. 


Fox the Sumpter, or Pack, or Burthen, the 
German Horſe is a right Stallion for a Flemiſh or 
Flanders 
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Flanders Mare; theſe will produce a tall and ſtrong 
Breed fit for War, or carrying of great Weights. 


4Toiwns b Breed 8 to be trained for 
the Army, his Rider, with his Accoutrements will 
hardly be eG than de Stone. 37 


1 


Tus Original of the Notthamrwandire Breed of 
Horſes, which is generally coveted for this Uſe, 


| camefrom a Mixture of the Sorts IJ have mentioned. 


Tursx are alſo good for the Draught, either in 
the Coach, or Cart ; and it has been thought by 
many, that the Mares of this Breed are as ſervice- 


able in Strength and Action as the Horſes: And 
the Stallions, or Mares, of this croſs Strain, are 


rather preſtrable to the original Sires, or Dams, 
beirig more habituated to the Food of the Country, 
or, as One may fay, naturalized to the Engliſh 
Provender, than thoſe which came from their re- 
ſpective native Countries. | 

Wr have lately improved ſo much in the Breed- 
ing of Horſes in Eng/and, by croſſing the Strains, 


or coupling one Sort with another, that we have 


them in a greater Perfection of all Sorts, and for 
all Uſes, than any Country in the' World; which 
occaſions the great Demand which foreign Nations 
have, when they are at War with one another, 
for Horſes of the Engliſh Breed. 


Ir 
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Ir may be, perhaps, ſome Time or other, that 
we may have a War with ſome Foreigner; and 


though I am no Politician, I think it adviſeable to 
hint to my Countrymen, that, when they ſell Horſes 


to Foreigners on that Occaſion, they may one Day 
or other be employed againſt us; and that they 
ſhould be wary on that Account: For it is 
ſeldom a Foreigner appears for ſuch a Purpoſe, but 


employs ſome Jockey or other to buy for him; and 
the parting with their Horſes for ſuch Uſe is al- 


moſt as bad as parting with their Men. 


Ir has been obſerved by ſome Engliſh Authors, 


that the beſt Horſes are rather from the croſs 
Strain, than immediately from the natural Breed 
of any Country, for our Engliſh Mares mend the 
Breed; they ſtrengthen the Joints of the Spaniſh 
Jennet, the Slenderneſs of the Limbs in the Turk, 


or Barb, and the too long and rough Hairs about 


the Paſterns in the Flanders Breed. 


Ix the latter Caſe, where the Hairs are long 
upon the Paſterns, it would be difficult for their 
Keepers to preſerve them from the Malanders, or 
Scratches, which the Flanders Horſe or Mare is 
frequently attended with, unleſs that Hair were 
my or burned off. 
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Some ws Neeſer to be obſerved i in the Heim, 
5 of a a Stud. of 


3 


H EN we have 8 a | Place for this 
> Purpoſe, which ſhould by all means be 

diſpoſed with Hills and Valleys, that the Colts, or. 
Fillies, may the better be uſed to the Divezlity of 
Grounds and Feed; we ought to have. eſpecial 
Regard to the Health of all breeding Mares and 
Horſes; for ſome Diſtempers are Hereditary, and 
rhe Offspring from ſuch will neceſſarily receive it, 
as well as the ImperfeCtions of either the Sire, or 
Dam, in their Colour, Shape, or Merit. 


THrtRE' is nothing which deſtroys or injures a 
Race of any Kind, ſo much as the want of due 
Care in providing nh Principals from whence the 
Offspring is to come. 


Tur Hark, indeed, which is the nobleſt Crea- - 
ture under Mankind that we find in the Animal 
Kingdom, for its Uſe and Beauty, is the moſt re- 
garded in Point of Breed, while the Race of Man- 
kind is almoſt negleQed, as far as it concerns the 
Strength and Beauty of the Body. 


Wurm we chooſe a Stallion, all Men of Un- 
derſtanding in Horſe Fleſh recommend Beauty of 
Limbs, 
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| Limbs, good Courage, and the Age to be about 
five Years for the Horſe ; and the ſame Perfections 
they require in a Mare, but ſhe _ be a Year 
een than the Horſe. | 


„ S088 depend very _—_ upon-the Caloursy 5 
for Example, Thoſe which are Black, they 95 
are of a hot and fiery Temper and Diſpolition-: 
Thoſe which are of the Sorrel Colour are more 
wanton, and diſpoſed to Venery : The Cbeſnut and 
Brown Bay, are reckoned to have Strength and 
Spirit: The Hite are always reckoned tender, 
and as much ſubje& to Venery as the Sorrel; for 
which Reaſon I have known in the Coupling of 
Horſes with Mares of theſe Colours, that the 
Mares have often ſlipt, or failed in their Producti- 
ons. As to the Grays, it is obſervable, that thoſe 
which tend the moſt to Black are ſtronger than 
the brighter Grays.” 


We: have yet other Colours in Horſes, as the 
Roan, which ſeems to be the Offspring of the Bay 
and the II bite, or the Bay and the Gray. 


Tur Sorrel and the bite ſeem to be the Au- 
thors of the Dun and Cream Colour; and for thoſe 
Horſes which we call Flea-bitten, or Strawberry, 
they are probably from a coupling between a 
bright Gray, and a Bay, and perhaps have ſuffered 
much in their younger Time by Ticks; eſpecially 
if they have been neglected. upon the Foreſt, or 

among 


Loe 
among Woods, or have: not been taken * till 22 
| were e three Years old. | 


W have, beſides theſe, ſuch Horſes as are 
mottled, or pyed, or, according to the common 
1 Phraſe, are ſaid to be Pyebald, either Black and 
White in Spots, or Chæſuut and White. How this 
Accident happens is one of the moſt curious Queſ- 
tions among the * and is not Ry 
of their Regard. 


| 3 is long ſince I have attempted to reſolve 
this nice Queſtion ; but as in one Caſe one cannot 
pretend to determine any 'Thing in Nature, I have 
had recourſe to other Subjects which ſeems to me 
the moſt nearly allied. | 


A vARTEGATED or ſtriped Plant, ſeems ſome- 
what like the pying or ſpotting of the Horſe, or 
any other Cattle, and may likely proceed from the 

like Cauſe, as ſome may imagine; for the White 
in the Leaves of Plants ſeems to be occaſioned by 
the ſame Law in Nature which direQs the White in 
the Hairs of Beaſts, or the White in the Feathers 
of Fowls. 


Tux Query is, Whether the White in the Hairs 
of Beaſts, or Feathers of Fowls, is not a Sign of 
Weakneſs, as that Colour is certainly when it ap- 
pears in the Leaves of Plants? If it be ſo, then 
all Horſes, or Cows, that happen to be of a white 
Colour, would be weak in their Joynts, or be 
ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat diſtempered from ſome Indiſpoſition in 
the Bodies of their Progenitors : But this is yet a 
Query. It is therefore the more neceſſary to take 
care to examine into the Deſcent of a Horſe and 
Mare that we deſign to breed from; for as I am 
not confirmed in my Opinion how: Ken 
Colour may be a Token of Weakneſs in Cattle, 
ſuch an Accident may perchance happen when 
neither the Sire, nor the Dam, partake of that Co- 
Tour: But I ſhall be glad n 
n my t obſerved. on ſuch n 

"Duc Thing which * come near — A 
Reſolution of the Queſtion we have in Hand, would 
be To enquire into thoſe Families where black 
Men have coupled with white Women, or white 
Men coupled with black Women, in order to know 
if the Father was black, whether the Child was 
of that Colour; or r the Child was black 
if the Mother was of that Colour, with a white 
Father. And moreover, whether this croſs 
Strain will not produce ſometimes white, and 
ſometimes black, Children; or ſometimes thoſe of 
a tawny Colour, or Mulattoes; as alſo it would 
be requiſite to know, whether the Black Children 
in three or four Generations, do not produce Chil- 
dren of a tawny, or Olive Colour ; or, whether 
the Offspring of the Blacks with the Whites, in- 
ſtead of the Wool, do not bring long black Hairs 


on their Heads, or perhaps white Hairs, * a 
tawny Complexion, 


I ovess 
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5 20 bet that de People of —— and of al 
c ha Coaſt of Africa lying oppoſite to Europe, are 
of the Olive Colour, from the coupling between 


the Moors and the Europeans, while they were en- 
deavouring to make their Progreſs into Europe, but 


in Spain eſpecially; for we find upon all the Aﬀri- 
can Side of the Mediterranean a People of the 
Mulatto Complexion,ſome of them with very black 
Beards and Hair, and others very white, as moſt 
People about London have ſeen Inſtances of, in the 
Ambaſſadors and their Retinue, which have ily 
been here. _ 1 5 10 


| lee bie Subject ds to the Caſe I 

am now deſcanting upon is, 'That ſome Years ago a 
Perſon was brought over from the Heft- Indies, 
who was pyed in his Skin white and black, and it 
is ſuppoſed, that the ſame Man was the Offspring 
of Parents which were of different Colours, the 
one White, and the other Black. 


Hixrs of this Kind may lead Philoſophers into 
a better Way of T hinking than at preſent I ſhall 
— to. | 


Bur if I may take a little further Notice of t the 
- various Colours in Animals, ſuch as the Mottlings, 
- or Spottings of all Creatures in their Hair, Feathers, 
Oc. they ſeem to be occaſioned by croſs Couplings; 
for IJ know a Gentleman near Farnham in Surrey, 


who has had a Breed of white Kine for many 
Years 


wy, fed ind 9 kd Ee. 
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all 
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Vears, without any croſs Colour mixing with them, 


that produce to this Day Calves of the ſame Colour. 

| AxoTHER has had a Breed of white Fowls 
above forty Years, that has not once ſhewn the 
oy diſcoloured Feather. | 


80 1 have wit had 4 heed i white PRA 


ſants, which till they came to be mixed with 
Pheaſants of the common Colour, always brought 
Poults of a white Feather; and as ſooh as they 
brought young Ones from the croſs Couplings, the 
Breed was altered, and the Feathers of the young 
Fowls did partake of the common Colour, as 


well as of the White, 7. e. they were generally 
mottled, or pyed, ank{ now ad hey one all 


white ; according as I ſuppoſe the white Pheaſant 
Cock had been the Impregnator of an Egg, which. 
I believe he got at with ſome difficulty, for the 
common Pheaſant Cock was Maſter of the Pheaſant . - 


Penn, and uſed commonly to drive the other from 
the Pens. 


Tos E who have bred Canary Birds know very 


well, that when they begin with a white Cock and 
Hen, they will not have Birds of any other Co- 
lour, unleſs they couple thoſe with others of the . 


common Colour. 


So in Warrens that are firſt ſtocked either with 


all white, or all black, Rabbits, the Breed will be - 
j accordingly, 


2 * Sk r 
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4 accordingly, either all white, or all black, unleſs 
=— - they come to a croſs Coupling. 


2 | PxDpGEONS likewiſe that are of a white Feather 
will produce a Breed of the {ame Colour conſtant- 
ly, unleſs they couple with Pidgeons of other 
Colours, and then they will produce a mottled 
| Race, or ſuch as are of a mixed Colour. 


; A GexTLEMAN of great Curioſity and Candour 
| alfures me, That for more than eighty. Years there 
| has not been any other than white Horſes belong- 
* ing to his Family, excepting ſuch as were bought 
® in from other Breeds. 'The Originals of his Race 
"JF were a white Horſe, and white Mare, which, at 
the Time of their coming into his $tudd, were 
held as great Beauties. He likewiſe obſerves, That 
a Gentleman (his Neighbour) of conſiderable For- 
tune, had his $:ydd furniſhed, many Years ago, 
n orte and Mares of a black Colour, and 
that Keeping his Brecd conſtantly without Mixture 
of any. other Colour, the Offspring are all black, 
like the Dam and Sire. 


2 wr UI Heat „ - 
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Id the variegated or ſtriped. Jaſmine among 
Plants, if the White is on the Edge of the Leaf, 
chat Colour and Diſpoſition will never be loſt in 
any that we raiſe from it, but every one will be 
like unto the * plant. 


* — — — _ — ror ENS —— 
- 


Acarx, if the common Jaſmine happens to 
= e ſtained with Yellow in the Leaves, or pyed, or 
ſpotted 
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Tpotted with that Colour, which is what the Gar- 
deners call a Blotch, or Bloch, all the Deſcendants 
of that Plant will be the fame ; or if we bud, or 
_ inoculate, any of the blotched Kind upon a Jaf 
mine that has its Leaves all of a pure green Colour, 
it will become of the ſame mottling or 2 | 
Diſpoſition. 


Tr is a Difficulty which we can hardly over- 
come, to examine the Breed of Fiſh, and the Al- 
teration that may be made by croſs Strains. A 
Gentleman of Curioſity tells me, he ſtocket his 
Pond with 'Tench, partly from a running Water, 
and partly from a fenny Water, and in ſomeCourſe 
of Time he had a mottled Breed, between the black 
and the gold Colour; the Tench of the Rivers 
being generally of a bright and golden Colour, 
and thoſe of the Lakes more dark and en to 
. 


Bur in the Bisig of Inſects, though I have 
mixed many Varieties together, in the ſame Room, 
as Butter- Flies with Butter- Flies of contrary Co- 
lours, yet I could never find that any painted Sort 
would mix with the white Kind, or with a Kind 
not ſtrictly the ſame withꝭitſelf: 80 that excepting 
in this Caſe of Inſects, one may likely produce 
Breeds either in Beaſt, Fowls, Birds, Fiſh, or 
Plants, of various Colours, and differing from the 
Principals, by croſo n 


Ta Ax 
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AxD now I ſhall leave my Reader to judge what 
Colour in a Horſe he likes beſt, as well as to con- 
fider of the Uſe that may be made of the Hints 1 

have given above with regard to the Colours of 

Creatures. 


A Author of good Credit, when he treats of 

the Mixture of Breeds in Cattle, and Horſes eſpe- 
cially, adviſes, with a good Deal of Reaſon, to 
take care of the good Qualities both of the Horſe, 
and Mare, his Words are, A Clown may beget 
© a beautiful Son, but will never beget an heroical 
© Spirit, but it will ever have ſome Touch of Baſe- 
© neſs!* So an ill-bred Horſe may beget a Colt 
which may have fair Colour and Shape, appearing 
beautiful ; he may be ſtrong and vigorous, but 
of a vitious Diſpoſition, which may render him 
uncapable of ever being brought to Rule without 
half nin him. 


SoMETIMEs the Fault - a Colour is corrected 
| by a Sort of Dying, or Staining, which ſome of 
our Jockeys know how to do, upon Grays, bites, 
or Duns eſpecially. I remember three or four In- 
ſtances of this, where ſome Noblemen of my Ac- 
quaintance chat had employed ſome Country 
People to buy them Horſes of a certain Standard, 
. in Body, Colour, and Mark, to match with 
their Setts, did in a few Months, when the 
Horſes had ſhed their Coats, find Grays, and 
other Colours, inſtead of Blacks. I cannot fay, 

ie FEE — _ _ moweve, 
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— that the Dying of 3 Hair of —_ 
can do the Cattle any Harm ; - (for I have ſeen. 
them healthful and ſtrong long after they have re- 
covered their original Colours,) any more than the 
 Chymical Water will injure the Perſons that uſe 
it to alter the natural Colour of their Hair from 
Red to» Black, of. as is r practiſed now 


a-days, 


Bur to return, cannot help obſerving what 
a Man of good Skijl has given us concerning the 


Choice of a Stallion, with regard to his Colour ; 


for I would have my Reader know every Thing of 
this Sort which I think to be in the way of good 


Judgement: My Author ſays, That the dapple 


Bay, the bright Bay, and the dapple Gray, are 
to be deſired; and he will yet allow, as tollerable 
good, the Horſe of a pure Black, provided he 
has a white Star, and a white Foot; but rather, 
in the Judgement of others, a Stallion ſhould be 


all of one Colour. 


Wr find in many Caſes, that the Horſes of a 
bright Bay Colour, with a black Mane and Tail, 


are good, as well as beautiful, and theſe have com- 


monly the Tips of their Ears, and the extreme 
Parts of their Legs, black; as it is alſo connion 
for a dapple Gray to have a white Mane and Tail, 
with the former mentioned Extreams white, Gb 


as the Tips of the Ears, and the extream Parts of 
the Legs: But for "hoe coloured Horſes, except 


the Duu, we ſeldom find tneir Manes and Tails of a 
i 3:3 Calour 


L 
lour different from that of the Body; but in a Dun 
Horſe, the long Hair in the Mane and Tail is 
cvhimotily black, and for the moſt part there is 
a black Liſt Wen the Back, which is not a little 
remarkable, as it is not obſervable in any other 
Creature, except the Af, or Male, that TT 
know of. i” 
Ix the Horſe, indeed, it is only a plain ſtraight 
Liſt ; but in the Aſs there is always a croſs Stroke 
of black over the Shoulders; ſo that if the Skin 
was to be opened and ſpread, the black would 
exactly repreſent the Figure of a Croſs, as we 
have f it "preſented, or cut, for a Crucifix. 0 
Sen have made 3 Remarks on the 
Croſs upon the Aſs Skin, viz. That before the 
Chriſtian Era Aſſes were not thus marked, and 
that at preſent none are without that Sizn : For 
my own Part, I have never ſeen any without it; 
while, on the other Hand, I do not find any of the 
firſt Writers that have taken notice of it ; not- 
withſtanding, that in the firſt Times Aſſes were 
undoubtedly put to as great uſes in Carriage, c. 
as they are now, and perhaps much more, as ap- 
pears from many Paſſages in the Old Writings. 


Some will hold, that the black Lift down the 
Back is a token of Strength, becauſe the Af that 
is marked with it is accounted the ſtrongeſt back- 
ed Creature in the World, among Animals, conſi- 
dering his Size; It is for this Reaſon, i in one Senſe, 
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8 chat the Aſſes are choſen with us to carry heavy 
Burdens, and to draw heavy Loads, and the Milk 
of the Females is ſo mech eſteemed "ix CON: 


tive — 


i er is one Remark, which a learned and ex- 


cellent Phyſitian has made of the Aſs's Milk, viz. 
that it will not curdle with acids, as Cow's Milk 


will do; or as the Farmers ee call it, ſet 
for Curds. | 


* 


Ir this Liſt therefore is a Mark of strength in 


the Aſs, T ſuppoſe it is not leſs ſo in the Horſe; 
for which Reaſon I judge, that this Liſt upon 
Mules is a token of their great Strength ; and as 
they proceed from Couplings between the Horſe 


and the Afs, ſo J am of Opinion that the Liſt 


comes from the Aſs generally ſpeaking. 


Bur as theſe Obſervations may be lyable to be 


contradicted, perhaps, by ſome or other, who by 


unforeſeen Accidents in Coupling, may have had 


Colts, or Fillies, engendered, that were not of fo. 


extraordinary Value as the Sire or Dam; yet I am 
pretty well aſſured, that if they look well over the 
foregoing Memorandums, and conſider them as 
they ought, they will carry ſome Weight with 
them, and be of Uſe in the Choice of Stallions. 


Bur the Age of the Stallion ſhould alſo be re- 


garded; which ſome particularly inſiſt upon, i. e. that 
an Horſe ſhould not be under five Years old, nor 
7 | T4 185 ah 
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above fourteen or fifteen Years, when he covers a 
Mare; for in'that Time an Horſe is in full Strength, 
- and therefore it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
the Colts got by him in his Frome, will likewiſe 
thare of his Vigour. 


| Ir is ns common, in many Poms of England, 
to ſuffer an Horſe to cover a Mare at two or 2 
Years old; but thoſe Couplings ſeldom are ſucceſs- 
ful: They are in the firſt Place apt to fail, or miſ- 
carry, if cither the Mare or the Horſe is ſo very 
young, and ſometimes the Mare is entirely ſpoiled 
for breeding; or if there happen to be a Colt, or 
Filly, from ſuch a Coupling, it will never be of 
large Stature, or of great Strength. 


NI TRHER would one chooſe to let Horſes cover 

the Mares till their thirtieth Year, as ſome do, leſt 
the Colts got by them may be ſubject to the fame 
Faults as would be if they were got by too young 
Horſes. 


Bor Mares will breed till four or five and thirty 

Years, as I- know by an Inſtance at Bloxham in 
Lincolnſhire, where a Mare brought a Colt in her 
four and thirtieth. Year; and it is to be obſerved 
the Mare had all along been kept at Graſs. 


AN Horſe, if he is kept far a Stallion, will be 
fit to cover Mares the longer, as he has leſs Ser- 
vice of that Sort; as a Gentleman of Derbyſhire 
informs me: For he obfery es, that a Stallion of an 
extraordinary 
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extraordinary Sort, which his Family has kept 
above thirty Years to ſerve only about four or 


five of his own Mares, is yet in as good Plight as 
ever; while other Stallions about him, which have 


been as well kept as his,- and have been let out to 


all Comers, were not capable of this Service at 


twenty Years with certainty ; or if the Leap was 


certain, the Colts as ſurely failed in their Eyes. 


Ix the next dan; it is neceſſary to obſetve 


an Horſe whether he be Old or not ( if he has 
had good keeping during his Life ) by examining 
whether his Eyes are full, and his Body in good 


Condition: As-alſo whether he has Courage, his 


Coat ſmooth, and the Hollows over the Eyes full 
as ſome expert Jockeys tell us; for if theſe Parti- 
culars meet, they conclude an Horſe is s young 


and fit for Clara. - 


Sour would have us try the Age and Courage 


of a Stallion, by taking up Part of his Skin, and 


if it return quickly to the Body and become 
ſmooth, it is a Token of his Vigour and Youth ; 


otherwiſe, if it remains ſome ſmall Time without 


returning to the Part from whence we pull it, we 
have a Token that the Horſe is old or infirm ; 


and if we obſerve the Contraries he i is fit for Bu- 
ſineſs. 


Turxkr is a Way which ſome uſe when they 
have a Mind to try. whether an Horſe is young or 
old, which is to take the Tail or Stern next the 

8 Buttock, 
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Buttock, between the Finger and Thumb, and, 
preſſing that Part hard, if they find the Joint there, 
bigger or more prominent than the other Joints of 


the Tail, (as big perhaps as an Hazel Nut, or 


thereabouts) then they conclude he is under ten 
Years old; but if that Joint be equal with the 
other Joints in the Tail, the Horſe i is * to 


be paſt that Age. 


Tux ſure Way, however, for ſome time to know 
an Horſe's Age, is by the Mouth, viz. if he has 
changed no more than the four firſt Teeth, or for- 
moſt Teeth, then he is two Years old, 


Ir he has two 'T eeth below and: two above to 
change or about changing, i. e. if the Teeth are 
reſpectively oppoſite to one another above and be- 
low, the Horſe is then three Years old. 


Ir he has one Tooth above and one below, on 
each Outſide of his Jaw, then he is four Years old. 


11 "Ne he is five Years old his Tuſhes or Tusks 
are changed or renewed. 


In his fix Year his Teeth are compleat, except 
that his under T/bes, as the Horſemen call them, 
have Circles or fleſhy Rings about them diſtinct 
from the Gums, and the outward 'Teeth on each 
Side have little Holes on their Tops, which are ge- 
nerally black; and as ſoon as theſe Marks are 
not to be found, we may ſay the Mark is out f 
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his Mouth, and one may be ſure he is Right: 
years Od. 


ANoTRHER Remark I have heard, which is, After 

the common Mark is gone, if an Horſe $ Teeth be 
| ſmooth and long, cutting or grinding even and. 
cloſe, notwithſtanding they may be yellow and. 
foul (which Diſcolouring happens chiefly from 
their Diet) they may be gueſſed to be about. 
twelve Years old. 


Some would inſinuate, that if an Horſe's upper 
Teeth reaches, or croſſes over the lower, and are 
uneven and worn, and his Taſhes or Tusks long, 
foul, and thick, then he is about fifteen Years' 


| WF 


Asa if an Horſe's Tuſbes are uneven and 
worn down quite to the Gums, then he is full- 
twenty Years old, if not more. 


Ap if dark coloured Horſes become grey or 
griſled above their Eyes, or under their Manes, 
we may be ſure they are very old. 


I Have already mentioned a Mare that brought 
a Foal at a great Age, and there have been 
Inſtances of Mares that have brought upwards of 


twenty Foles a pieq: However it is not com- 
monly ſO. 


„ Marts: 
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Maxxs vill at ſometimes have a more particular 
Deſire to Horſes than at others; when this Deſire is 
upon them, in ſome 5 it is called the Pride 
of the Mare, in others it is ſaid the Mare is fue, 
and in others that ſhe is hor/ey : But as theſe mean 
the ſame Thing, 7. e. that the Mare is then in a 


better Capacity of receiving the Horſe than at o- 


ther times, it is adviſeable to have her to the 
Horſe while ſhe is thus inclined ; and as the Diet 
or Food happens to be rich or baſe, ſo is the Mare 
Goner or later brought to that State. 


Tr ſeems that the old Authors ſuch as Palla- 
dius, Pliny, &c. had a ſet Time for putting the 
© Mares to the Horſes, and letting them run toge- 
6 ther : But the Diſerence of Seaſons and Climes, 

© as wellas the Difference of Food will ſurely make 
© that Matter to be uncertain. 


Wir us it is beſt to bring the Mare to the 
Horſe in March or April, and not like the An- 
cients allow their Coupling fo late as une: For 
then we cannot expect our Mares to foal till the 
Weather is too hot to afford ſufficient Nouriſhment 
for the Mare, and the Starving of her at that time 
makes her bare of Milk, and conſequently the Foal 
muſt ſuffer. 


THE beſt is to have the Fole drop ſoon in the 
Spring, it will then grow hardy, and the Seaſon 
will be before it for Increaſe of Nouriſhment, and 
id 
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it will better gather Strength before the Cold of 
the Winter comes on. | 


"I, MARE goes 2 Foal * Mn avid 
about eight or ten Days over; ſo that about the 

ſame Time of the Vear that the is covered, we 
may expect a Foal from her. 
2% Author of New tells us upon this Head, 
that if a Foal fall early in the Year, as the Year 
© increaſes with regard to Warmth and the 
© Production of Food, ſo the Milk of the Mare 
© will increaſe, ; but if a Foal fall at Midſummer, 

© then the Year decreaſing, the Meat and Milk will 
< decreaſe, and then the Foal will taſte in his firſt 
© Mouth the beſt Food, and when he can car 
© leaſt have the greateſt Plenty. 


A Maxx will certainly deſire the Horſe about 

nine Days after Foaling, which ſhe then ſhould 
have brought to her; for then ſhe will more ſure- 
ly /itt or become pregnant; and if ſhe Hold, ſhe 
will not ſuffer any Horſe to come near her 
Month after coupling. 


II is alſo neceſſary, when a Mare that has foaled 
ſhews her Diſpoſition to Horſing, that ſhe be pre- 
ſently ſerved, for otherwiſe the Colt would be en- 
dangered. I have known ſome bite, kick, and 
pinch their Colts for Want of this Care, and as 
ſoon as they have taken the Horſe, Due been 
quiet. 


ONE 


— 


firſt Attempt, lead him round her once or twice, 
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Ox may perceive when a Mare is in her Pride 
by her. running back when ſhe hears a Horſe neigh, 
or by her courſing about the Paſtures, not careing 


to ſtand ſtill in any Place; and if Mares only are 
in Company, the proud Mare will endeavour to 


Leap the others, and will piſs more frequently 
than uſual. * Theſe Creatures, as a certain Author 


| C ſays, though they cannot peak can make Signs 


1 of their Deſires. 


In Studs where Horſes are turned among 
aft no more than one Horſe ſhould be in one 
Encloſure ; for if two are put into one Place they 
will fight, and very likely deſtroy one another. 


Bur as our Way is commonly to keep the Stal- 
lion in the Stable if he be a Foreigner of a warm 


Country, ſo there is ſome Caution to be uſed in 


bringing him out to the Mare: Let two Men lead 
him with lorg Reins; and if the Mare will ſtand 


him, let him Leap her directly, and as ſoon as he 


has covered her, while the Horſe is diſmounting, 


Ding a Pail of cold Water on the Mare's Part of 


Generation, which helps to cloſe it (as ſome ſay) 
and makes her retain the Semen of the Horſe, un- 
leſs you ſuffer the Horſe to come a ſecond Time 


let her then be trotted a Mile down Hill, and 


feed her well for a Day or two afterwards. 
Te the Mare will not ſtand the Horſe in his 


ſo 
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ſo that ſhe may ſee him, and if ſhe is deſirous of 
an Horſe ſhe will receive him. I have known in 
ſome Towns in England, that Mares have been 
brought for this Purpoſe, that were not diſpoſed 
for Horſes, and have ſpoiled the Stallions that have 


been brought to them by Kicking, Ec. 
SECT. IL 
of the fuſt Saddle. 


© is no Matter whether we deſign a Colt, at the 

firft Backing, to be for the War, for the Race, 
or for the Chaſe, when we put him on the firſt 
Saddle. For though ſome of the old Writers 
would inſinuate, that the firſt ſhould be light, or 
made only of a pad of Straw ; their Opinions arg 
not to be received with us concerning that Point; 
for conſidering how wild, or freſh taken up Colt, 
will behave himſelf upon the firſt Backing, it is 
very neceſſary that the Man who happens to be 
his firſt Rider ſhould be well ſeated, ſo that the 
' Horſe may not he _ Maſter in the firſt Artempt. 
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Te for this Reaſon the Duke of Ae in 
his famous Book of A” WY p, has recom- 
mended the 
Saddle here an- 
nexed, as the 


— — 


one who does 


governa ble 
Colt, where- 

by the irregu- . 
lar Kicks and 
Turns of the Wildeſt or moſt Il|-natured can do 
no em to the Rider. 


|: 
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I is common, at . firſt Backing, for moſt Colts, 
to riſe ſtraight up on their hind Legs, and uſe all 
their Endeavours to caſt their Rider, or to fling up 
their Heels, to throw him over their Heads, and 
even to uſe their natural Caprioles, or ſome other 
Means to diſcharge themſelves of their Weight. 


Ap when we conſider that a common Saddle 
is only uſed when Horſes are already reduced to 
good Manners, what I recommend will be more 
eaſily underſtood to be reaſonable. 


or this Saddle is not only uſed for breaking 
of Horſes, but is likewiſe uſeful in the Menage, 
where the Rider is obliged to undergo many Dif- 


ficulties | in the ſeveral Leſms in Horſemanſhip, on 
Horſes 
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Horſes that have been already taught their pro- 
per Leſſons of Capriole, Sc. which the moſt ex- 
pert Horſeman could not fit without ſuch a Saddle; 
ſo that in effect this Saddle may be a Means of 
ing many a Mans Life. 


Sou are ſo curious that they will duſt the firſt 
Saddle over with Oat or Horſe-bean Flower, and 
let the Horſe ſmell to it before they put it on his 
Back, giving him at the fame time ſome Bread of 
other EOS Provender. 


Axp it is not vnneceſſary to rub his Back 
with it before you put it on, ſtroaking him on, 
his Sides at the fame time. | 


Wren you ſet it on his Back, let it 1 re- 
main there a Minute or two, and take care to ed 
him all that Time; take it off and replace it the 
firſt Day three or four times without attempting 
to get on his Back; let it at laſt ſettle, giving 
the Colt then ſuch Words as you think may pleaſe 
him beſt; for an Horſe will ever retain a Liking 
to the favourable Impreſſions he firſt received: 
Then feed him and uſe him generouſly, : 


Warn the Colt is a lirrle familiar with the 
Saddle, ſet it on firm as forward as you ſee occa- 
ſion, always conſidering the Make of the Horſe, 
whether he is le before: But however, the for- 
warder a Saddle is placed, with ſo much the better 
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Figure and Grace will the Horſeman that fits him 
appear. 


Wu the Saddle is placed, let one Man deli- 
ver the Girths to the other, who muſt faſten them 
in ſuch a Manner that the Saddle may not move 
from its firſt Seat by any extravagant Motion of 

the Horſe; but let the Girths be buckled by gentle 
degrees, till it is firm. 


Wren you put on the firſt Saddle be ſure to 
let the Stirrups be buckled up, that the Horſe may 
not feel them when the Saddle is put on; and 
when that is done let them down gently, and 
lead him forward, that he may feel the Stirrups 
by his Sides, N come a little into the Know- 
ledge of them. 


Of the Stirrup or (Strap) 


Tux Stirrup or (STz ap) is of great Uſe in the 
Affair of breaking Horſes, for without it the 
Saddle is not ſufficient to keep a Man firm in his 
Seat, if the Horſe happens to be unruly ; it is 
a Stay for the Horſeman's Feet, and prevents ma- 
ny Misfortunes, beſides giving the Rider the better 
Management of his Heel or Spur. 1 


| Ir would ſignify but little, here to give a par- 
| ticular Deſcription of the ſeveral Forms of Stirrups 
that are in Uſe, ſeeing their Shapes may be vari- 
* een to the different Fancies of Men: It is 
1 i more 
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more material t6 mention ſome Defects that ought 
to be avoided in our Choice. For ſome are made 
fo ſlender and weak, and withal fo cloſe, that nei- 
ther have they Strength ſufficient to bear a Mari 
when he would lean on them, nor will they rea- 
dily admit the Foot of him that is mounting; as 
it will be no leſs difficult to diſengage it, ſhould 
one chance to be thrown; by Reaſon of which 
Difficulty many have loſt their Lives, having been 
dragged by the Stirrup till their Brains were daſh- 
ed out, by Horſes that have run away, as I my 
ſelf can witneſs. 


Tur ſureſt and ſafeſt 
Sort of Stirrup, which is 
now in uſe, is that of the 
annext Figure, invented 
by the Duke of New- 
caſtle, which is both of a 
Strength and of a Width 
ſufficient, having propor- 
tionable Room to ſet 
One's Foot in, and to 
diſcharge the Foot from 
it without hindrance. 


_ 


may be OY though a Jockey e to * 
none : But a little Thought may ſometimes ſaus 
a Neck, | 
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Ir is true, we can ride with Stirrups that are 


not ſo large as this Kind; but then we ought to be 


ſure or well acquainted with our Horſes. 


AN Horſe may be very well bred and trained, 
and of himſelf well diſpoſed; but the Firing of a 
; Piſtol, or any accidential Noiſe, may give him a 
| Fright that may be the Death of his Rider, unleſs 
the Tackle about the Horſe be good and proper. 


Bur it is not ſufficient alone to be well ſeated 


in the Saddle; it is not leſs, yea more neceſſary to 
command the Head of an Horſe. I ſpeak all this 
While of the Methods that ſhould be taken for 
breaking or firſt backing an Horſe; for fre- 
quently the Colts are either ſo reſty, or ſo vola- 
tile, that even the beſt Horſeman will be puzzled 
at their firſt mounting. Plowed Grounds, if we 
find the Colt headſtrong and given to run, will 
help to tame him, or to ride him up Hill; always 
with this Regard, that as he begins to fink in his 


Attempt, uſe him gently, and if he does any Thing 


you deſign, feed him with Bread or Oats. 


Hrs Grace the Duke i W for the 
better governing a Colt's or young Horſe's 
Head, recommends the Muiroll or the Cavezon, 
"Yr we muſt conſider how to render the 
Horſe elegant in his Actions, and to reſtrain him 
© From his natural wild T capinks. Sc. as we have 


taken care before to keeure our ſelves in the Saddle. 


of 
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Of the Muſroll and Cavezon. n 


TRE Muſroll and Coral are in effect the 8 | 
though their Make indeed is ſomewhat differenty 
and theſe we had primitively from the Neapolitans,” 
Some call the Muſroll a Noſe-band or Head-ftrain, 
becauſe the Place of it is always over the Noſe, + 
which it commands by pinching it, and bringing 
the Head of the Horſe in; by which means the 
firſt great Riders could break their Horſes arid 
bring them to a genteel Carriage k any 
Bridle. 


Caweæzana of the Italians, is a Word of 
old Date, and, by it, is underſtood any Binding 
fitted over the Noſe of an Horſe, which may re- 
gulate his Actions and make him take care of his 
Steps: This CaveZzZana is commanded or governs. 
ed by Reins of any Sort, either of Cord or Lea- 
ther. 


Tas firſt of theſe that we can trace, was of 
Naples, and only made of a ſtrong well twined 
Cord; the Noſe-band being about four times the 
Thickneſs of the Cotd that made the Rein. 


T IS, by pulling or ſtraining it, would pinch. 
more or leſs the Muzzle of the Horſe, and force 
him to bring in his Head, as well as render him 
obedient to his Rider's Will. 


U 3 Bur 
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Bor after the many Mixtures of Horſes: one 
with the other, it was not ſufficient to curb the 
extraordinary Spirit of ſome. Horſes, or check 
the headſtrong Diſpoſition of others; therefore 
other Cawe ons of ſharper Diſcipline were in- 
vented, ſuch as irregular Chains of Iron to go 
over the Noſe; and when theſe were yet found to 
be too mild for ſome Horſes of ill Temper, thoſe 
in the Figure annext, were contrived, viz. 


A Cavezon made. of 
two Pieces of Iron hol- 
lowed and joynted in the 
Middle, and full of ſharp 
Teeth, by which the moſt 


ſtubborn Horſe might be 


brought to Reaſon as was 
ſuppoſed. 


Tuts Cavezon which 
is the uppermoſt in the Fi- 
gure, was very ſevere and 
brought many Horſes to 
reaſon, but wounded 
them on the Noſe; it was 
governed by Reins like 


hd * 


the corded CaveZon : 


However it was not thought ſevere enough by 
Jome for the Correcting of young Horſes ; and ei- 
ther for thatReaſon, or for the Sake of having ſom- 
thing New, there was a Cawegon contrived of 
three Pieces, as expreſſed in the lower Figure, fo 


that 


Tory 


that the Chopps of the Horſe might be more ſe- 
Ong pinched than bY the former. 


Tus Cave on of * Picces is of ſo 9 
a Deſign, that I think an Horſe may ſuffer greatly 
by the Uſe of it: For if he is fractious, he muſt 
neceſſarily be wounded grievouſly in. the Face, and 
ſuch Wounds, if not dreſſed by a skilful Hand, 
may prove of ill Conſequence; beſides rendring 
the Horſe malicious, and diſpoſing him to treat his 
Rider when ever . comes near him, with ſuch 
Uſage as he may have occaſion to o repent —_— 


Ir we ſufficiently obſerve the Faſhion of the Ca- 
wvezou of two Pieces above, as well as that of 
three, the Cavezou of one Piece only may be 
well enough underſtood without giving a Figure 
of it. 53 


In the Cavezon of one Piece, the Teeth are 
not made ſo ſharp as in thoſe of two and three 
Pieces; but then there is this Inconvenience in it, 
that ſuch a one will not ſerve for every Horſe: If 
it be too ſmall for the Horſe's Noſe, it gives him 
Pain when he wants no Correction, and that will 
make him ſtubborn and vitious when ever his 
Rider gets upon his Back. I think when any of 
| theſeare uſed, a diſcreet Hand ſhould have the 

Government of them; for however generous an 
Horſe may be in his Nature, he will ſurely remem- 


ber Milos, ang have his Revenge whenever he 
5 WM 4 Meets 
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meets an opportunity Generofity provoked, maker 
the moſt dangerous Enemy. | 


THERE is one T hing to be obſerved in the laſt 
mentioned CaveZzZzoy, viz. that as ſoon as the 
Rider quits his Preſſure upon it the Horſe is not 
any longer in Pain by it, but it becomes free and 
leaves the Horſe at Liberty. 


The famous Duke of Newcaſtle before menti- 
oned, like a Gentleman, ſhews his compaſſion to- 
wards Horſes in the Breaking of them, in the fol- 
lowing Words. | 


Poux moy je conſeille tousjours la douceur 
© & la patience avec les bonnes lesons, et jamais 
d' offenſer le cheval fi Fon peut empecher ; 
© de ne le Monter, ou de ne prendre de luy que 
© la Moitic de ce quil] peut fair. Ainſy vous ne 
© le preſerverez pas ſeulement, mais auſſy il pren- 
* dra plaiſir a tout ce qu'il . et il vous aimera & 
. © le Menage: Autrement il vous haira, et ſera 
* harafſe dans le Menage ; au lieu que oy devricz 
© faire prendre plaiſir, autant qu'il vous eſt poſſible, 
tant 4 vous qu' au Menage, qui eſt en le travail- 
* lant peu à chique fois, étant prodigue en vos 
_ © recompenſes & careſſes, & chiche en vos chi- 


© timens, fans etre jamais faché lors que vous le 
* chitics. 


Wu ren carries ſo much Generoſity with it, that 
I cannot help giving my Readers, who may hap- 


pen 
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pen to be unacquainted with the French Language, 

my Senſe of that A Man's good Nature. 


Fox my own Part (ſays the Duke) I adviſe 
Patience and Sweetneſs of 'Temper in the Rider, 
and that he never offend the Horſe or put him 
to Pain, if it is avoidable, or in his Exercife, 
force him to do more than half the Buſineſs he 

is capable off. 


Tuvus you will not only preſerve the Strength 
of your Horſe, but make him take Pleaſure in 
every Leſſon you give him, and he will love you 
and his Exerciſe : But when a Rider has not this 
Regard, the Horſe will hate him, and by fretting | 
waſte his Strength inſtead of taking Pleaſure in 
his Work, which ought principally to be regard- 
ed as well for One's own Pleaſure, as the berter 
bringing the Horſe to diſcipline. 


WEN he does well, be liberal in 'your Re- 
wards, and cheriſh him with ſuch Favours as 
may be moſt acceptable to him ;+ but be ſpar- 
ing in your Chaſtiſements, and never correct 
him in a Paſſion. | 
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His Lordſhip therefore is againſt the more ſe- 
vere Cave ons, and recommends firſt a ſingle 
one covered 
with Lea- 
ther, ſuch as 
the Figure 
ad joining re- 
preſents; this 
he calls the 
common Ca- 


ve ron, and is 
to be uſed 


for an Horſe 
of the milder 
Diſpoſition, 
and will cor- 
rect him, as 
he informs us, much better than a Bitt. 


H1s Lordſhip obſerves, that at Antwerp he 
broke a Barb with the Cavezon only, and even 
brought him to the Menage by that means, with- 
out other Bridle; which ſhews how much it is 
neceſſary to conſult Reaſon, and how far an Artiſt 
will outdo the Unskilful. | 


Txe Duke obſerves, that the famous Pignatelli 
of Naples, never uſed any other than the CaveZzou 
or ſingle Bitt in the Breaking and Managing 
of Horſes, which ſurprized the Riders ſo much, 
that they could not deſiſt from asking him the 

| Fon __ Reaſon 


1 


Reaſons why he world attempt that extraordinary 
Method: his Anſwer only was, que cetoit leur Igno- 
rance & ſon Art; which is as much as to ſay, that 
his Art was a Proof of their Ignorance. But we 
muſt conſider that he was perfectly well skilled in 
Horſemanſhip, and he broke or managed no Hor- 
ſes but Neapolitars. 


Tre Duke of Newcaſtle, however, who was 
acknowledged one of the beſt Horſemen in the 
World, by Dint of Reaſon and good Temper, 
brought, at length, that Art to ſuch Perfection, 
that from the moſt Gentle to the moſt Stubborn 
Horſe, he contrived ſuch Inſtruments for their 
Management, as would bring them to any Action 
he defired. 


Tus Cavezon of the ſharper Sort, which 
that Noble Lord : 
recommends, is 
the anext, or a 
CaveZon of three 
Pieces, but cover- 
ed with Leather; 
and as the Horſe 
comes to be more 
civilized, may be 
doubly caſed with 
Leather. 
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Bor the Cavezon, however: it is made, (for 
ſome will be more diſpoſed to uſe one Sort than 
another) muſt be buckled under the Horſes Chops 
like the Noſe-band of a Bridle, with a Head-fall 
joined to it, to go over the Head of the Horſe. 


Ix we uſe a Martingale, . is chiefly de- 
ſigned to correct an Horſe from toſſing up his 
Head, or riſing up an end; the Martingale muſt |. 
have two Buckles, and ſhould be made of ſtrong 
Leather, to reſiſt any ſudden Jerk he may give in 
his . This Rein is pretty well known, 

but the Manner of buckling i it is not perhaps ſo 
well underſtood. : 

WurN we uſe it, we muſt buckle the ſhorter 
Branch to the Girth, and bringing the other End. 
between the Horſe's fore Legs, buckle it to the 
CaveZon or Noſe-band under the Horſe's Chops. 
And with this, the moſt headſtrong Horſe cannot 
run away; for he cannot fling his Head forward 
enough to get the Bridle in his Teetn. 


Tris and the Cave zon together, ſerve to 
keep an Horſe's Head ſteddy, and in a right Poſ- 
ture, beſides helping him to carry his Head and 
Neck in a genteel Manner. 


Bor I come now to ſpeak of the» Bitts and 
| Bridles, and ſuch other Devices as are contrived 


for the Mouthing and Correcting of Horſes ; and 
theſe 
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theſe are as various as the Minds of the Riders ; 
and that they ſhould be various is neceflary ; 
for ſome Horſes will not be brought to Obedience 
' with the ſame Eaſe as others, and therefore I ſhall 
give my Reader the Fi gures and Accounts of the 
Principal among them. 


Tx firſt that we 181 to put into his Mouth 
is the Trench 
anext, having 
it well faſtned 
with a Head- 
ſtall and ſtrong 
' Reins, beſides 
the Muſroll. 


Tris Trench 
ſhould be light, 
and as ſmall as 
the leaſt Can- 
non uſed in 
Brides, and be | 
fore we put it into the Horſe's Mouth, rub it well 
with Honey, to make it the more agreeable to 
the Horſe. 


Tux Figure of the Trench here recommended, 
4s N 1. But ſome who yet think that too, hard 
for the Mouth, uſe only the plain watering Snaffie, 
as in the Figures two and three. 


N® 2. 
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N 0 2. re preſents the Inſide of the Snaffle, and 
No g. the Outſide: theſe two Figures make one 
Snaffle, when joyned 1 the Hooks expreſt in 
each. | 


Tuls Snaffle is of 3 Uſe in leading out an 
Horſe, or for riding a well tempered one ; but 
if the Horſe be Young and not broke, the Trench 
is 8 to be preferred, for Fear of Danger. 


Wurm a Colt has been brought to ſome Share 
of Diſcipline by the Muſroll or Head- ſtrain, and 
will bear the Trench, we may venture to put a 
Bridle in his Mouth, but not without Caution; for 
one ſhould be well Apprifed of the Nature of the 
Horſe, and know in what Part of the Mouth the 
Bitt ſhould reſt ; as alſo how to hold the Reins, 
and what faſhioned Bitt will moſt ſute the Tem- 


per of your Horſe. : 


Wren your Horſe can trott well, both upon 
even and in rugged Ways, and is brought to 
turn eafily on any Hand, by the Means formerly 
propoſed ; you may then venture to put the Bitt 
into his Mouth. 


Tur firſt Bitt you put into a young Horſe's 
Mouth, ſhould be one that has been often uſed, 
and at the time we uſe it with the Colt, it ſhould . 


be well rubbed with Honey, or as ſome would 
have 
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have it with Honey and Salt ; but Honey alone | is 
ſufficient: 5 


Tu Is Bitt ought to reſt upon the Gumms near 
the Tuſhes of the Horſe, in ſuch a manner, that 
his Tongue may not get over it; for it frets an 
Horſe if his 'Tongue gets over the Bitt ; for which 
reaſon, if an Horſe has a long Mouth, it is ne- 
ceſſary to uſe the following Bitt with the upſett 


Mouth, according to the Duke, which he 1 as 
his Grace 


owns, from 
the famous 
Pignatelli 

of Naples; 
and there- 
fore calls 
the Bitt a 
plain Can- 
non after 
Piguatelli*s 
Manner ; 

the cheeks 
of the Bitt 
he directs 
as repre- 
ſented in 
the Figure. 


Bur if 
an Horſe is 
ſhort headed or ſhort mouthed, then only a 
- | plain 


* n 
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| Main Cannon may be uſed. whhour the upſet 
Mouth, which by a Figure will be repreſented 
at N "x 


The Duke (whoſe Practice at this Day is in 


| great eſteem) recommends to lett the Kirb or Curb 


remain unhookt for three or four Days after the 
firſt putting the Bitt into the Horſe's Mouth, and 
then to hook the Kirb, ſo as to be free rather than 


preſs his Mouth; but with this, we ſhould alſo 


uſe the CaveZon without ace ing of the Bridle 
Rein for ſeveral Days; for he ſhould only feel 
the Bridle in his Mouth for ſome 'Time, to make 


him familiar with it, before he comes to be re- 


ſtrained by it: But there are Cannons of various 
kinds, which are adapted according to the Temper 
of the ſeveral Horſes Mouths, as well as to the 
Make or Figure of them. 


TRE pldin 
Cannon ſuch 
as Number 
4 in the Fi- 
gure, ſerves 
to order or prepare and ſweeten the Horſe 1 57 
and helps to ſettle the Horſe's Head; and as the 


firſt Diſpoſing of an Horſe's Mouth, is chiefly 


contributing to his future Good or 111 bebaviour, 
ſo ſhould his Rider particularly have a Regard of 
the Actions of his Head, with the firſt Bridle ; 


and if you find that the Horſe s Tongue is over 


large for this plain Cauncn, or that it preſs too hard, 


as 


gas oa.) a anc PREY A. 8 
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as you may diſcover by his Gaping and Twiſting 
of his Mouth, or puſhing out his Tongue. Then 
either uſe the Duke's before mentioned, or that 
in the Plate No 5. 
but this has an 
Advantage before 
the N® 4. becauſe 
it does not preſs 
the Tongue ſo 
much as that, and 
therefore in the 
breaking of ſome 
Horſes it will do 
5 IT” 


MoxsttuR 
Le Brove, when 
the former Canon, viz. No 5. will not yet ſerve 
for an Horſe that is long jawed and has a large 
Tongue, recommends a Cannon with an Upſet, as is 
repreſented in the Figure N® 6. as more eaſily made 
in the Country, and may therefore be had among 
the Farmers and Horſe breakers, than that men- 
tioned by the Duke of Newcaſtle, | 


Ir is certain that the upſet Mouth in this gives 
great Liberty to the Tongue, without preſſing 
the Gums too much, or drawing in the Horſe's 
Lips, but ſuffers every Part of the Horſe's Mouth 

to play and be at Liberty. 


A: Tas 
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Tais as well as the former Bitts, ſhould be 
always uſed with the Cavezon, as allo the _ 
which is No ). in the Figure 


Tux Bitt No 1. is another with an upſet Mouth, 


and pretty much uſed at preſent in ſeveral Engliſb 


Counties, where the other plain Cannons will not 
ſucceed, and not much differing from that of Pig- 
natelli, recommended by the Duke of Newcaſtle, 


excepting only the Rings and Chain, which play 
* the Tongue. 


AN Horſe, however, which has a Natural ſoft 
Mouth, ſhould father have the plain Cannon with 
the upſet Mouth No 1. than that of Signior Pig- 
nattelli. 


I next am to Speak of ſuch Bitts which we 


may uſe when the CaveZoy has done its Duty, 
and may be layed aſide. 


. Tu Ar 
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Tur which moſt commended is the Cannon 
with the fly- 
ing Trench, 
Tor it great- 
ly corrects 
the Horſe's 
Mouth and 
regulates his 
Head in a fa- 
miliar Way, 
without the 
CaveZzon. 


'Tars flying Trench muſt be made in all Pro- 
portions like our common Suaſle, but with a Ring 
at each End, to which muſt be faſtened the falſe 
9 08 


Warn you uſe this, let your falſe Rein on 
the left ſide lye over the bridle Rein, and gather 
the right ſide falſe Rein even with it, to be at 
the Command of your right Hand, and when you 
are diſpoſed to let your Horſe feel his Bitr and 
Kirb, raiſe your Hand towards the Saddle ; and 
to cald him again of any trouble the Bitt may 

give him, let your Hand fink to the Withers 
the Horſe; for in the raiſing your Hand you draw 
up the Reins of the Bitt, and at the ſame Time 
looſe the falſe Reins; as well as the looſing the 
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"Reins of the Bitt, draws up the falſe Reins : 


From whence one may conceive the ene of : 
this flying Trench. | 


Bor this Trench, though it is a fine Corrector, 
yet by no means muſt be uſed conſtantly or upon 
Journeys; it is only uſed as an Help to bring an 
Horſe to good Manners and genteel Carriage; and 
though ſome Readers may perhaps judge that I 
bring in too many of theſe Contrivances, becauſe 
they have known - Horſes that would drudge upon 
a Road, without ſuch Inventions; I only return 
1 Anſwer, that they muſt then, certainly, only 

judge of an Horſe becauſe he will carry them ; 
without having any Regard to his Going and good 
Temper, which are the Excellencies that chiefly 
render a Horſe valuable. For let an Horſe be 
neyer ſo good in Nature, if he is hard mouthed, 
or is ſubject to Start, and carries himſelf awkward- 
ly, the well trained Horſe, though he has not the 
natural Perfections, will ſell for more in the Mar- 
kets than the clumſey Horſe. 


Bur to proceed a little farther, with regard to 
Bitts, for IJ have many more to recommend, to 
prevent (if 'I can) the Spoiling of Colts or young 
Horſes for the future in their Breaking, for then 
is the Time to make them uſeful, and bring them 

to our purpoſe ; a rude unskilfull Hand will never 
do it. A Clown, becauſe he can wraſtle or play 
well at elk will perhaps, venture the firſt 
JE of an Horſe, becauſe he can lay on great 


Blows, 
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Blows, and has little Regard for himſelf; but I 
have ſeen ſeveral Miſchiefs happen from ſuch At- 
tempts: Arms and Legs broken, are frequent, but 
too often it happens worſe. However, if a Colt 
will take one of theſe upon his Back, and move 
forward by their Directions, tis not one in 
5oo, that proves ſightly or makes any tollerable 
Appearance for Want of Management; and ſo it 
is, that ſome Horſes will ſell for 5o or an 100 
Guis s, when others of the fame Race will not 


ſell for Five Pounds a piece. | F 


' I cannot help repeating often my Sentiments 
concerning the breaking or civilizing ſo noble a 
Creature as an Horſe, that every Colt may have 
proper Education ; and to' ſhew, likewiſe, how 
Gentleneſs ought to be uſed on that Occaſion; and 
how much the Temper of every Creature ought 
to be conſidered, when we undertake to improve 
it from natural Wildneſs; which leads me more 
particularly to recommend the next Mouth-piece, 
which is the plain Scatch Ne 9. in the above Plate, 
which, after the Cannon is left off, (provided the 
— has a gentle Mouth, and is ſenſible of the 
Uſe of the Cannon) let it follow the Uſe 4 the 


foregoing, X 
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The Melon or Olive Bitt, | 


THe Duke of Newcaſtle and Srignior. Pigs 
natelli, after the Uſe of the Cannon recommend the 
Scateh with an uples Mau, as ts” Pi in 
the Figure 197 | 
adjoining. 
This his < 
Grace gives 
us under 
the Title of 
Pignatollis N 
Scatch, & N 
applies to 
it the ſame 
Checks or 
little dif- IJ 

fering from Wh 
thoſe he re- I 
commends |} 
in his other 
Bitts, which 
Branches 
2 1a Cont- 
tab le. It 
ſerves more 
particular- 
Iy to com- 
mand the 
Tongue than the foregoing. 


SoM 
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Son Horſemen of Reputation, in Conſiderati- 
on that Horſes Mouths are ſometinies very ſhallow 
and ſmall, inſtead of the Scateh, recommend the 
Bitt called tlie Olive or Melon, with a watering 
Chain above, This Bitt is ſo called from the Fi- 
gure which isre- 
_ preſented N® 10. 
theſe Melons or 
Olives, ought to 
be verry ſmooth 
with holes in 
them, which will 
the better pleaſe 
the: Horſe, as it 
will occaſion him 
to champ upon 
the Bitt. 


Bur if the 
-Horſe draw in 
his Lip, or en- 
deavour to de- | = 
fend his Gums from the Bitt, or put his Tongue 
out of his Mouth, then the pear Bitt N® 11. is 
preferable with a watering Chain above it, and 
this he will be apt to do if his Barrs are Tender 


Ir is alſo neceſſary if we obſerve that an Horſe 
champs or ſucks too much upon the Melou Bitt. 
to exchange that for the Poppy Bitt Ne 1a, which 
15 without Holes, It is called a Poppy Bitt only 

X 4 . tram 


| 
| 


— NICE IT IRS _ 


. 


- — waa; arr CIS. 


Mae oh? Yr or 


the Seeds _ | 


do every one ſuſ- 
Melons or Olives 


avec Jes Bran- 


uſed with great 
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from its Figure, which is like a Poppy Head where 


- 


SEIGNIOR Pi enatell; invented theſe Bitts, and 
the famous Duke of Newcaſtle improved greatly 


upon them; His Grace chuſes them for the 


moſt part with «p/ert Mouths, as you may jee in 
the Figure an- 
nexed, and regu- 
lates them under 
the Government 
of the Cheeks as 


here expreſſed ;. (SS 


his Lordſhip to 


tice, calls them 
à la Pignatelli 


ches 2 la Conneſ- 
table; and theſe 
are what he 
thinks fit to in- 
form us of Bitts, 

being what he- 


Succeſs in break- 
ing all his fine* | 
Horſes, as well as his frvourite Captain Mattine, 
who was bred up by him, and had the Praiſes of 
Eyery one that knew his ny, 


Ir 
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Ir your Horſe draw up his Tongue, or his 
Barrs are hard, and he has a large Mouth, or at- 
tempts to defend himſelf with his Jower' Lip, 
then uſe the its or Bell Bitt, marked 
N® 13. in the plate 
annext; which Bitt 
ſhould be round and 
imboſt ; but if his 
Mouth be ſmall or 
ſtreight, this Bitt 
ſhould be flatt. 


* way - 


| = — 2 fie RA 
Bur ſometimes 2 b 
Horſes love to reſt 
upon their Bitts, 
have got hard dry N j PP q C= i : 
Mouths, and then IW W ; _ 
| he will lay the bu 


whole weight of his Head upon the Birt, hs will 
bring him to ſtumble, if ſuch a Bitt is continued; 
therefore as ſoon as you find that, change the Cam- 
panell for the Scatch or Chace Bitt, with turning 
Roles as | expreſt | in Figure 14. 


. Some of the tyrannical Riders uſe the Bitt 
called the Baſtonet N® 15. inſtead of the forego- 
ing Scatch ; but that is barbarous, and I can never 
agree with any 'Thing of that Kind ; however my 
Reader ſhould know the whole of the Matter, and 
therefore I give him a View of it. 


Tart 


Rings which are 
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Tux next is what we call the dan Bite, as re- 
preſented under No — 

16. in the Figure; it is 
all of an equal big- 
neſs, and conſiſts of 


fnooth and rough akernath, intermixed with ſmall 
5 


Tn rs and the Poppy Bit Wl mentioned, 


gre _ for an Horſe of a perfect Mouth, 9 Sig 


for the Parade; they give Motion to his 
er Lip, and make him delight in his Kirb. 


Tux Difference between the Poppy and Ring 
Bitt is, that the Poppy is the ſofter of the two, 
notwithſtanding the Rings play in the Horſes 
Mouth, yet as they are all of one Dimenſion, the 
ring Bitt preſſes the Horſe's Mouth and Gums 


more than the Poppy Bitt ; however as the Reins 


—_ about, my are the eaſyer to him. 


Either of theſe Bitts are of good Uſe in "PER 
ing of Horſes to the Pace or Amble, or in other 


Terms to make Padds of them. 


THERE 


E 


TukRk are no other Bitts or Mouths for Hor- 
ſes that T know of; but as 1 have mentioned 
upſet Mouths in Bitts, it will be neceſſary to ex- 
plain particularly 3 * they are. 


No 1. is —_ we 
call the upſet Mouth, 


but that is now regu- 
lated and brought lo- 
wer according to the 
Direction of the Ri- 


Tnosꝝ of the Duke 
un Neucaſtle's above, 
nh; and are now in 
the greateſt Uſe. 


No 18. in the Plate, ſhews the Figure 1 an 
upſet Mouth and Trench; ſome Horſes Mouths 
are made to bear with it higher than others; but if 

it be made too high, it will frett the Horſe s Pa- 
late, ſo that every Bridle will not ſerve every 
Horle, 


I rave known only an extraordinary Bridle 
make an Horſe fling his Rider, or do miſchief to 
himſelf, 


ArrER 
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Arrx the upſet Mouths, I cannot help ob- 
ferving that there have been, and are yet uſed, what 
they calls Ports, which are a Sort of Upſets, but 
muſt certainly make an Horſe very uneaſy in his 

Mouth, and ought never to be uſed but with ſuch 
an Horſe as will not be brought to Obedience 
without I 


| Tas erſt is repre- 

i ended at Figure 19, 
which is called the 
whole Port, and can- 
not admit of Rings 
as the upſet Mouths 
. 


No 20. is called the 
Broken Port or half 
Port, which injures 
the Horſe's Tongue extreamly, and 8 his 
Palate, but ſometimes theſe muſt be uſed, as ſome 
would have it. 


1 have now mentioned what is ; neceſſary. con- 
cerning the Education of the Horſe from the Foal- 
ing to the Saddle, except the Spurrs, which if they 
are placed at the Heel of an indiſcreet Perſon may 
undoe all that we haye been writing about. 


14 Prſ enate Man never ought to wear a Surr, 


nor an indiſcreet Smith make any. 
A Spure 
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A Spurr, if the Points of the Rowels are too 
ſharp or too blunt, may do equal Miſchief, eſpe- 
_ cially if an ignorant Horſeman wears them; for 
if they are too ſharp and fine at the Points, the 
Points will frequently break in the Sides of the 
Horſe, and occaſion Ulcers that may take ſome 
Time to Cure; and if they are too blunt, an III- 
natured Heel with frequent Aſſaults may bruiſe the 
Sides ſo much, that they will ſwell and cauſe Im. 
poſtumations. Therefore I am of the Duke of 
Newcafile's Opinion, that a Spurr between both 
is the beſt ; for though it is to correct, it is not to 
do Miſchief c 4 


Hrs Lordſhip's Spurrs are of two Sorts, one 
for the Manage or great Horſe, and the other for 
an indifferent Spurr ; the firſt Sort he makes with 
three Ro- 
wells, as 
may be 
ſeen in the 
Figure an- 
next, with 
the Row- 
els ſo diſ- 
poſed that 
they can- 
not ripp 
an Horſe's 


Sides, to his Diſadvantage ; beſides the Rowels 
| 5 are 


—— EÄ————＋◻Ær⸗ iN . n : 
. ———— —— — —— 
s 
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Principles 
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ate too ſtrong to break at the Points, and too 
ſharp to bruiſe: without Wounding. 


Hrs ſingle Spurr 2 of: Abtes ef whe Wh 


gure here 
adjoined, | 
and upon Is 

the ſame 12 2 — 

& — 

as the o- : . 

ther; and : | * I 

I am per- | = VE NY 
fuaded if s 5 

Gentlemen would Wen more W to Spurrs, as I 
have mentioned above, a Horſe would be ſeldom 
under a long Cure for the Spurr Gall, which is 
now too common. 


Tais is what I have to ſay concerning the 
Horſe, till he is brought to the Uſe we deſign him 
for; and as I ſuppoſe every one will not agree 
with every 'Thing I have faid, but like true 
Horſemen, hold their Reſpective opinions Sa- 
cred; ſo 1 hope they will yet find ſomething to 
their Mind. I ſhall now proceed to the Diſtem- 
pers of Horſes, and recommend proper and ap- 


proved Cures for them. 


SECT. 


P79: ” 
SECT. II. 


o the Diffempers of Hoſes and theis 


UTE 


S I have now done with the Breeding and 


Training of Horſes to be of Service in the 


Saddle, I am next to preſent the proper Sy 


ſures to * their Health. 


As the common Ways of keeping Horſes are 
two, viz. at Graſs or in the Stable; fo I beg 


Leave to make the following Remarks upon — 


in theſe ſeveral Ways. 


An Horſe as Grafi, is ſeldom if endl 
bled with zþick Heels, while an Horſe kept in the 


Stable, is frequently afflicted with that Incon- 
venience. 


THr1s Difference may Ii from three Cauſes. | 


I be firſt is, that the Graſs is always in ſome De- 
gree purging, and by that means cleanſes the Body 
of the Horſe; and again the Ground is cooling to 
the Feet, beſides the natural Exerciſe an Horſe 
takes in his Poſſeſſion of Liberty; all which con- 
tribute to keep his Body in good Order. 


| On the contrary, an Horſe in the Stable is, 
we ſuppoſe, high fed, is ſeldom uſed but in a 
violent 
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violent Manner in Hunting, Ec. and has by that 
means the Opportunity of taking Cold aer ha 
Chaces; and if he ſtand long without Exerciſe, 


the groſs Humours fall into his Heels, and are 


very hard to remove. 


A Medium is now practiſed by all the Skill- 
full, between the Stable and*the Paſture, to pre- 


- vent Diſtempers, eſpecially thoſe who delight in 


Hunting. Which is to build a Hovel or ſmall 
open Houſe at the corner of ſome Field where 
you deſign to let your Horſes run, and in that 


Houſe to have always good Provender. 


"hl the Horſes ſuffer with Cold, they will 
come to the Houſe ; and eſpecially when the Graſs 
purges too much, they will apply themſelves to 
hard Meat. 


1 treated in this Manner, will laſt ang 
longer, and be of better Service than thoſe kept 
either in the Houſe or entirely on the Paſture,” 
and be free from Diſtempers ; theſe, indeed, will 
not look ſo Sleek as thoſe of the Stable, but one 
of theſe will do twice the Service of a ſtabled 
Horſe. 


Nor this however, When an Horſe uſed to 

this Way, is brought home from hard Exerciſe, . 
put him for that Night into the Stable, with the 
uſual Ceremonies of Rubbing, Dreſſing, Ec. and 
turn him out the next Morning; for if you put 
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him out the ſame Night, it is very likely to kill 

him, as I have known ſeveral Times to . 
_ want of this ö 16 i: 

Wuar 1 lis aid will ha ans to a wile 
Man in this Caſe ; and I ſhall therefore go on to 
preſeribe ſuch Receipts as I have met with, of 
the moſt Uſe for the Curing the ſeveral Diſtem- 
pers, which Horſes are Subject to. 


Ap firſt of the Maſh, which is made either 
with Brann or Malt, but the Malt Maſh is 
accounted the ſtrongeſt, though the Brann Maſh, 
is more frequently uſed; they are both made alike, 
and fo I ſhall only mention the Malt Sort, viz. 


Tax a Peck of ground Malt, and put it in- 
to a Pail; pour on this a Gallon and a Halfrof 
Water boiling hot, maſh and ſtir, them together: 
till the Water is ſweet; then let it ſtand till it be 
Milk warm, and then give it the Horſe ; this is 
good after any Horſe has had hard Labour, elpe- 
cially to ſuch as are weak or lean, for it carries 
off ill Humours, comforts the Spirits, and helps 


008 * 


A Purge fo Hunting Horſes, from Mr. Jahn 
Maſterman. 


Taxx Oil-Olive or Sallet-Oil; half a Pint, of 
new Milk, a Pint; brew them together, and give 


5 them the Horſe with a. Horn. This Purge | is much 
+ 4 ſtronget 


23 
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 fironger than any of the former, and will in the 
Working, make a Horſe. Sick, for an Hour or 


ſo; it alſo purges the Stomach and Bowels 
of all cooled Greaſe or other Humours, which 


hard Labour has occaſioned; it is beſt for a fatt 


Horſe, eſpecially when, after you have given him 


cordial Medicines, you find that his Conſtitution 


was not hepled by them, or by former Drenches. 


As ſoon as you have given this Purge, ride 
your Horſe gently up and down for half an Hour, 


and then put him in the Stall, fo as he may lye 


down at his Pleaſure ; the Time to * * is in 
the en TL 


4 Drench for a Cold in Horſes 


i half an Ounce of the Powder called 
Diapente, and mix it well with a Pint of ſtrong 


white Wine or Canary, or for Want of — 
with old ſtrong Beer; but the Wines are the beſt 


if they can be had pure, which is a Difficulty; 
and you it the Horſe — in the nen 


Ger him this to drink as ſoon as you ſee him 
begin to droop, and ſo continue for three or four 


* ſucceſſively. 
Another Drench for the ſame. | 


1485 two Handfulls of Celandine Root and 


Leaves chop them and 861 them; then take 
| *" 00. 


1 923 1 
of Rue and red Sage, of each a Handfull ; add to 
theſe of the Aloe Hepatica half an Ounce, 
boil theſe Ingredients in two Quabts of Ale free 


from the Yeaſt, till the Liquor is reduced to half 
the * and give it the Horſe Milk warm. 


Anothes Receipt for the B 


Taxr four Ounces of Diapente and mis it 
with as much clarified Honey; and when you uſe 
it, put half an Ounce of the Mixture into 
a Pint of warm Ale Wort, and give it the Horſe 


warm. 
A Drench for a Cold. 


Taxn Liquoriſh, an Ounce ; AriniGedel Cams 
min- ſecds and Elecampane Roots, of each half 
an Ounce; Turmerick and Bay Leaves, of. each 


a Quarter of an Ounce; long Pepper and Fenu- 
greek- Seed, of each two Drams ; let theſe be finely 
pulveriſed, and put five common Spoonfuls into a 
Quart of Ale warmed, with a little Butter for a 


Doſe. 


Tars is a very good Modicine, but keep the 
Horſe warm. 


A n red Purging auen 


TRE a Pint of ſtrong White Wine of ca 


or Yr if you cannot meet — them good, which is 


Y 3 a Query, 


n 
ane 


rr 


To * * 7 a 
. 


4 Query, uſe the like Quantity of old ſtrong Beer ; 
to'"this put half a Pint of Sallet-Oil, and mix 
them well together over the Fire, and give them to 
the Horſe. This Purge has all che Vertues as that 
of Sallet-Oil and Milk, but excells in this, that 


it is much more comfortable. This Sy good 


either for a Horſe full in Fleſh, or a lean one. 


Ix the Horſe be lean, and has any groſs Hu- 
mour to Work N this is Proper to be given 
to him. 


is 197% $5 
fr & 4 


He muſt be taten 2s aſual in Purges, and at his 
firſt taking from Graſs, after he has received his 
firſt ſound Sweat, it will purge his Bowels. Give 
this early in the Morning, and his Exerciſe to be 
* half an Hour after it. 


A Drench for an Horſe that bas a Ae 
1 from Mr. M. M. 


Tax of the Tops of Roſemary, about three 
Ounces, and Chop them ſmall ; then take a Quarrer 
of a Pound of ſweet Butter, and work them with 
it; then break it in Pieces, and roll it into ſe- 


veral Balls as big as Wall-nutts. 


Tur holding up the Horſe's Head, put them 
gently down his Throat, and ride the Horſe eaſi- 


ly, about half an Hour, to make the Medicine 


work. This is good for a Horſe in Fleſv, 


———_ ArrEx 
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7 en! OY 8 10H. An 4 

Arx you have given him a gentle Sweat, 
the Balls will clear his e ene a and 
at lere . dme e the Head. uo 2507 285 


2180 def 
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Th muſt be given to the Horſe erg in the; 
MO — 
t ry 


1 For a broken Winded 4 Horſe, a for 42 Kacki 


Tak twenty Cloves of * peeled, 
bruiſe them in a'wooden Diſh; then take a 
ter of a Pound of freſh Butter, and roll the Garlick 
and Butter together i into four or five Balls as big as 
Wall- nutts, and give them the Horſe. This Me- 
dicine is to be given to any Horſe of what State 
of Body ſoever, if he be ſubject either to .Cold _ 
or Poſe in the Head]; for it purges the Head and 
Lungs. The Time to give it is in the Morning 
faſting, and ride him moderately half an Hour 
after: You may if you pleaſe give it e 
ings ſncoeſively, | 5 


A Medicine ſor an Horſe that has B. 6b out, 
or is troubled with Worms. © 


Tax a Handful of Box Leaves, dry them 
and beat them to Powder; then take the fame 
Quantity of Flower of Sulfur, and mix it with the 


Powder of Box Leaves. 


1326.4 

Wrtx your Horſe comes in from Hunting or 
hard Labour, aſter he is rubbed well and dreſt, and 
hath ſtood upon the Bridle a good Space, the firſt 
Meat that you give him, muſt be a Handfull or 
two of well ſifted Oats, and a pretty large Quan- 


tity of this Powder ſprinkled l them. 


Bur this muſt be done ſo carefully, that y our 
Harſe i nay not diſtaſte his Meat on that Account. 


Tuts Preparation will purge his len, Sto- 
mach, and every Part of the Body. It will de- 
ſtroy Worms, Botts, and other Inſects that torment 
him, \cpecially if be 0 an en ie 
i arg is 


7 tak f a Tir ebe s the — ; - Frome Mr. I 
Ms Winne off nn, a= 0 


hit of Alabaſtereſtone finely alveriſed, mix 
this with white Sugar-Candy, beaten to the fineſt 
| Powder; blow a little of this Powder through a 
| Quill once or twice a Day into his ys and it 

will be ſucceſsful. 


Fo take of « a Film, which is vulgarly called a Pinn 
or Webb. | 


Tax white Copperas pulveriſed, and white Su- 
gar Candy in fine Powder, mix them well toge- 
ther, and blow a little of the Powder into the 
Horſe's Eye ney Day, through a large Gooſe- 

quilþ 


CPR : > 
quill, till the Eye is well; two or . Days Uſe 


of this, is * or four at moſt; to ene 
the Cure. | 


Fer a dry Cough. _ 


Tax: three Ounces of ruſty Bacon, two Oun- | 
ces of 'Tarr, one Ounce and half of Honey, and 


half an Ounce of the Flower of Brimſtone, with 
a ſufficient Quantity of wheat Flower; work them 


all together into a Maſs, and give your Horſe'a 


Ball or two of it, for three Mornings ſucceſſively 
faſting, letting him repoſe two or three Days. 


For u Spain. 


Takx Oil of Vitriol, and dip a Feather into 
it ; then touch the Place with it, and it will eat 
it away : If you find it eat too much, you may 
ſtop its Influence by bathing it with cold Water. 
' You may alſo waſh the Sore with it, and it will 
not only cleanſe the Wound from any Piece of 
the remaining Splint, but will alſo heal it. 


0 ftop exceſſive Hendon 


In thisCaſe, I can recommend nothing better than 

a Styptick Water, which is prepared by Mr. Pingo, 
Chymiſt, in Ner- Street Shoe-Lane, which 1 have 
often tryed, and it has anſwered ſucceſsfully. In 
one particular Caſe, I tryed it on a Kind of Her- 
maphrodite, i. e. neither a perfect Horſe nor per- 
T4 te& 


5 


be Aue; which Was ſhewn as a Curioſity. in 
5 King - Hreet near Golden Square, which Creature, in 
a4 a fall had cutt an Artery. | 


For a. 2 Wound, au immediate and certain 
N 


_ 
1 


ane 2 as a Horſe * ee a; Wound, 


1 Oil of Turpentine, and it will prevent all 


evil Conſequences; but if that Oil is not to be had, 
;waſh the Part with warm Water and Brandy, or 
with any Spirits and warm Water. 


of the Strangury or 8 of Urine, i. e. when 
an Horſe cannot ſtale. 


TAKE Anniſeeds pounded, half an Ounce ; 
Parſley Roots, one Handful ; or for want of them, 
Parſley Seeds, half an Ounce pounded; boil theſe 
in a Quart of ſtrong white Wine, or for Want of 

that, as much old ſtrong Beer; then ſtrain it off, 


and add a Pram of fine Oyſter-ſhel Lende and 
give it the Horſe Milk warm, 


Fer the Cankey. 


Taxx the Juice of Plantain with equal Quantity 
of ſtrong. Vinegar ; add to them the ſame Weight of 
Roach Allom powdered, and with this Mixture waſh 
the Sore two or three Times a Day; this will ſtill be 
much better if we put a little of a Deeoction of 
the in ward Rind of the Elm Tree to it, 

For 
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For the Dropfie, 2 A. Dixon. 


Tar a i Gallon of old frogs Beer, and ſet it 
on the Fire, skim off the Froth as A then 
take a Handfull of Wormwood with the Stalks, 
and put it in the Beer, to boil to a Quart; take 
it from the Fire and ſtrain it, and diſſolve in it 
three Ounces of Treacle, and add one Ounce and 
half of long Pepper and Grains, finely pulveriſed: 
Mix theſe well till the Compoſition is Milk warm, 
and give him a Doſe. 


f The next Day let him Blood in the N eck Vein, 
and anoint his fore Leggs with train Oil, and turn 
him into good Graſs. 


The Hempſeed Purge. 


Tux Flower of Hempſeed clean dreſt, being 
mingled with the Horſe's Oats, is very gentle in 

its Operation, and without Offenceto the Stomach ; 

it is a ſoft Purge and the beſt to begin withall, for 

it neither offends the Horſe in Taſte, nor works 
upon him in any way, nor upon any Humour, 

but what Nature is willing to expell; its Office is 

only to purge the Stomach and Bowels. | 


For 
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For a Boil, Batch, or Impoſtumamon; from Mr. 
Miller f N S e 


Aare ee! dry it and beat it to Pow- 
Frog and with Barley Meal and the Volk of an 
Egg, make it into a Salve; this Charge lay on 


the gare rr 10 it will * * ue it, and 
1 9 it. 9 1 


u 5 the Pole Bult; ; from M. nankey 20. 


TAkE common Loam, but rather the ** | 
from a cobb Wall without Lime the Straws and 
all, and boiling it in ſtrong Vinegar, apply it 
Plaiſter-wiſe to the Sore, and it will ſearch the 
Wound to the bottom, and heal it; but if you 
obſerve any dead or proud Fleſh about the 
Wound, either cat it off with Vitriol, or cut it 
away. 


For tbe Pim or Nebb in a Horſe's Eye ; from Mr, 
R. S. in Norwich. 


Tax the Juice of Betony, aa waſh his Eyes 
with it, and it will wear the Spots away. 


For the watry Eye, or Blood ſhotten Eye, from Mr. 


L. S. in Eſſex. 


TaAxx of the freſh Tops of Wormwood, one 
Handful), and beat it in a Mortar with the Gall 


T (wry 
of an Oxe; train it, and anoint the Horſe's Eyes 
with it twice a Day it is an approved Remedy.” 


of rhe on = or . Shedding of the Seed. 


Fox the Colt Evil, take the Powder of Anni- 
Keds and the Leaves of Betony, equally pro- 
portioned ; ftamp them with white Wine, till 
they come to a thin Paſte ; with which Mixture 


annoint the Sore, and it win cure that imperfecti- 
on in the Yard. | 


Bur if the Horſe ſhed his Seed, then take 
Venice 'Turpentine and Sugar mixed together, and 


give him every Morning a Ball untill the Flux is 


ſtopt; if you add a little of the inner Bark of 
| Oak tis very good, or the Powder of an Acorn is 
ſtill better. This Diſtemper happens com- 


ff monly in Auguſt, and fuch verry hott Weather 
in May. 


Of the Lampas and 115 Cure. 


Pur a Piece of Wood as large as a rouling Pin 
between the Horſe's Chops, and then with a 
crooked Iron burn away all the ſuperfluous Fleſh, 
and annoint the fore Place with Salt, or with Sale 
and IR 
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fir be Bidders. * a | Horſe S Mouth ; Sy wh Mt. 
e of Exeter. | 


Tux Cure is, to open them with a Lancet, 
and then preſſing out the Corruption, waſh tne 
fore Place three or four times a Day with warm 
Alum water, in which ſome red Sage and a little 


1 has been boiled. 


07 the Bloody R s in the Palate of the Mouth; 
7. om à Gentleman Li N orthamptonſhire. 


 FresT waſh the fore Place with: Vinegar and 
Salt, till it be raw; then take Honey well mixt 
with the Powder of Jett, and rub it upon the 
Sore, and it will ſoon heal it, or elſe boil a Hand- 
full of the inward Bark of Elm, in a Pint and an 
half of ſpring Water, till it comes to half the 
Quantity, adding then a little Honey to the De- 
coction; and uſe it warm twice or thrice a Day. 
To cure the Chords in a . For the Chords, 

| uſe the following Method. 


Taxr. of Diapentle, half an Ounce ; Powder 
of Anniſeeds, one Ounce ; Saffron powdered, half 
a Dram; Honey, an Ounce and half; freſh Butter, 
two Ounces; ſtrong Beer, one Pint and half ; the 
{harpeſt Vinegar half a Pint; heat theſe and mix 
them over the Fire; till the Butter and H6ney 


os 


are mehed; then take the Mixture and give it the 
Horſe M K warm * g. 


ab nh which, walk him ll he is warm; then 
ſet him up, and tye him upon the Bitt fe or 
fix Hours; clothe and litter him up warm, and 
after that give him a little Hay, and then a Maſh, 
but no Water of any Sort that N ight. 


Tre next Day in the Morning give him ano- 
ther Maſh, and about Nine or Ten a-Clock warm 
Water nd Bran ; and continue this Practice for 


„four or five Days. Then cut him; and in that 


Operation, obſerve that he muſt be cut at the 
very bottom of the Breaſt, where you ſee the 
Vein; under which Vein lies the great Sinew. 
When you ſee where the Vein lies, draw the Skin 
aſide which lies over the Vein, and cut that Part 
of the Skin an Inch or more juſt upon the Vein ; 
then with your Cornet-horn-Point make a little 
way, and you will ſee a blue Film lye over the 
Vein ; chafe that with your Cornet to Pieces, till 
you come to ſee the clear Vein, and then with! 
your Cornet-horn draw the Vein aſide with, 
one Hand, and put the Point of your Cornet un- 
der the Sinew, and with it raiſe the Sine above 
the Skin, cutting it Immediately quite aſunder, 


and then let it go. 


Tux put a little Butter and Salt into the 
Wound, and heal it up with common Turpentine 
and Tallow mixt together. | 

urn WALK 
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Wax Son the Horſea an Hour at a Time twice 
a Day for five or ſix Days, and if you find that, 
with the firſt Drink, the Cold breaks at his Noſ- 
trils, chen give him the ſame Drink again at three 
or four Days Diſtance between each Drink, and 
order him as directed at firſt. | 


To make Diapente. 


Tak the Roots of both Ariftolochia s, fine 
Myrrh, Bay-Berries, Shavings of Ivory or Harts- 
Horn, and the Roots of Gentian, of each four , 
Ounces ; when they have been gently dryed, make 
them into a fine Powder, which muſt be kept in a 


Glaſs-Bottle and a dry Place. 
For a Surfeit in a Horſe, 


Taxx of the aforeſaid Diapente, three Quarters 
of an Ounce; put it into a Quart of ſtrong Beer, 
and add of London Treacle half an Ounce, of 
 Keſh Butter a Quarter of a Pound; make it Hot 

enough to melt the — and give it Milk warm 


to the Horlſe. 


For a Horſe that hath taken a Purge, which does 
mot work, 


Tax about a Quart of Ale-wort, or Ale free 
from the Yeſt, and put to it half an Ounce of 
Anniſceds finely powdered, and of Liquoriſh as 

much, 
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much, with Treacle and Butter four Ounces each; 
give chis to the Horſe Milk warm. 


For a Horſe that bas Worms. 


TRE of Aloe Hana well pulveriſed; about 
five Drams, and make it into Pills with freſn 


Butter; give theſe to the Horſe in Ale- wort, to 
every Pill a Horn full of Wort; there ſhould be 
three Pills. 


For a Strain. 
Taxx of Hogs-Lard, N erve-Oil, Bole-Armo- 


niack, and Caſtile-Soap, of each one Pound ; boil 
them well together, keeping them ſtirring till the 


Compoſition is cold; keep it in a Pipkin for your 


Uſe, and when you have occaſion, anoint the 
place affected with this 9 warm, bee it 
well in. 


of Piſſing Blood, and the An, 


* 


Txis Diſtemper comes from 8 2 
whenever we find it, Bleed the Horſe and give 
him ſome of the Styptick Liquor which I have 
mentioned to be had at Mr. Pingo's, in News- 
fereet, Shoe-Lane, about a large Spoonful in a 
Pint of Warm ſtrong Beer, 8 will bring him 
ou EG | 


A 
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For the Laxe, or Flux in Herſes. 


Take half a Dram of Pome - granate Shells 
well dried and Powdered ; boil this in a Quart of 
ſtrong Beer, with half an Ounce of Dill-ſced, or 
Fennel-ſeed, and as much Fenugreck-ſced, and 
give it the Horſe warm: 


Or elſe, if 1 Shells cannot be had, 
boil inſtead of them one Handful of the Plant 
called Shepherd's Purſe, and give the Drink to 
the Horſe Milk-warm | 


For Bots and Worms of all Sorts. 


Taxe the Leaves of Savin, and mix them well 
with Honey and freſh Butter ; and making two or 


three Pills or Balls of this Maſs, give them the 


Horſe, with a Horn of ſtrong Beer after each 
Ball. | 


For a Pain in the Kidneys, or the Stone. 


Taxz a Handfull of Maidenhair, and ſteep it 
for twelve Hours in a Quart of ſtrong Beer, and 
give it the Horſe to drink every Morning, till 
he is well; adding to every Draught about ten 
Drops of Spirit of "Turpentine. 


For 


rin, pos — ** 4 
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For a Strain itt the Coffin Joynt. 


Taz Hage Lad ' Caſtile-Soap, and Bole-Ar- 
moniac pulveriſed, add alſo Nerve-Oil, each in 
equal Proportions ; boil them together, and keep 
them ſtirring whilſt on the Fire; then put the Mix- 
ture in a Gally-pot for Uſe; and when you uſe it, 
rub it in well with your Hand, and then paſs a 
hot Iron over it, which repeat once a Day, till 
the Horſe is well. 


A Charge for the ſame. 


Tak E of black Pitch, Burgundy Pitch, and 
common Turpentine, of each four Ounces ; melt 
them together, and when they are well mixed, 
lay on the Charge or Salve round the Joynt, as 
hot as the Horſe can well bear it; cover it im- 
mediately with Flocks,: and when that dope off, 
lay on another Charge if there is Occaſion. 


27 cure the Spleen in Horſes. 


Tak E Agrimony, and boil one Handful of it 
in the Water which the Horſe is to drink 
Mornings and Evenings, chopping the Leaves 
ſmall when they are boiled, and then mix them 
well with freſh Butter, to be madeinto Balls, of 
which give to the Horſe two or three at a Time, 
in the Manner of Pills, with an Horn of old 
ſtrong Beer. after each Ball. | 

— Ordering 
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Ordering of Mares after Foaling. 


As ſoon as your Mare hath foaled, you ſhall 
remove her into the beſt Graſs you have, which 
| is freſh and unſoiled, to make her Milk eng! ; and 
If it be early in the Year, take care that there be 
good Shelter for her, and let her Colt run with 

Tots moſt Part of the Summer following. 


For a Mare after Foalin g. 1 ſhe has a Diff cu 
ty of Cleaning. | 


Ir your Mare has been diffcult in Foaling, or 
cannot cleanſe after ſhe has foaled, take a Quart 
of old ſtrong Beer, and boil in it an Handfull 
of Fennel, with a fourth Part of the beſt Oil- 
Oilve, and mix them well together. Give this 
to the Mare Milk-warm, by pouring it into her 
Noſtrils, and holding them up and ſtopping them 
cloſe till ſhe ſtrain her whole Body, and it will 
| 8 give her Eaſe. 


Ordering of a Colt = Weaning, from Ar. 
Thornton. | 


Wren you intend to wean your Foals, you 
ſhall take them from their Dams over Night, and 
drive them into ſome empty Houſe where they 
may reſt, and the Mares be free from their Noiſe, 


Os 


7 

Ox the Morning lowing, give to iy Foal 
faſting, a Sprig or two of Savin rolled'in Butter, 
and let him faſt for two Hours; then give him 
a little Meat, as Graſs, Hay, or Chaff, with ſome 
clear Water, and repeat this Management three 
Days ſucceſſively ; when they will have forgot 
their Dam: Then geld ſuch Colt Foals as you 
intend to make Geldings of, and after their ſwel- 
lings are paſt, put them with your other Colt-Foals 
into a Paſture by themſelves, and your Fillys into 
another by themſelves. Theſe Paſtures ſhould be 
ſpacious Pieces of Ground, where they may run 
till they are ready for the Saddle. 


To Provoke Luft in Mares. 


Ir you have any particular Opportunity of a 
fine Stallion, when your Mare is not naturally 
diſpoſed to receive him, or will not ſtand to. be 
covered; In this Caſe to Provoke Luſt in her, 
give her Drink of clarified Honey and new Milk 
mixt togethcr, and then with A Buſh of Nettles 
patt her hinder Parts, and immediately after 9 
her the Horſe, which: ſhe will receive, 


For the Dropfie in 'a Horſe. 


Tn a Handful of Wormwood, and boil it in 

a Quart of old ſtrong Beer, with an Ounce of Ju- 
niper Berries well dried; give this to the Horſe to 
drink luke-warm Morning. and Evening, and treat 
Z 2 | him 
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him with warm Water, with a little Bran in it, at 
the watering Times, which ſhould be about three 
How alter he has taken the Medicine. | 


For the cui, or Belly bound. 


ars of Dill or 3 an Handful, or in 
the Room of the Herbs, take an Ounce of the 
Seeds of either of them, with a Quart of Malt 
Meſh Ground, and boil them in the Water you 
give your Horſe to drink: But if he cannot dung, 
then you ſhall boil in his Water one Handful of 
Fenugreek, and it will looſen his Body and bring 
him to order. 


A certain Cure for the Gripes in Horſes, from 
Captain Ferrers, of Bruxelles. 


As ſoon as you perceive an Horſe. to have the 
Gripes, fill a Pipe with 'Tobacco, having firſt 
glazed the Stem of the Pipe with Sealing Wax, 
for four or five Inches, and take care it be ſhort, 
and as ſtrong as poſſible. When the Pipe is 
lighted, put the*glazed Part of the Stem two 
or three Inches into the Horſe's Fundament; and 
in a ſhort Space the Tobacco will be Smoaked 
out, and the Horſe as ſoon relieved. Take 
care at the Drawing out _ Pipe, that the Stem 
_ not broke. 
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Tux Gentleman who taught me this, has tryed 
it ſeveral Times in the Army where he learned 
it, and T have proved it three or four Times. 

Bur as it would be dangerous to break a Pipe 
in a Horſe's Fundament, fo he contrived to —_ 
a stem for a Pipe made of 25 80 on FOI 


of Diſeaſes in Horſes Bars; "ab frft 70 the 
; Ears, or hanging DO * Mr. M. . 11 
Tux Hanging of the Ears, is called by Sins 15 
Lavecard ; and although it is not any Pain to the 
Horſe, yet it is a Diſgrace to him in his Appear- 
ance, and fo difagreeable to every Beholder, that 
it even hides and obſcures all other Virtues. It is 
an Infirmity proceeding from Nature : And al- 
Kos few of our Farriers either have endeavour- 
ed or know how to help it, yet ſuch has been the 
Care of others to know the true Cauſe of it, that 
by trying many Concluſions, in the end they have 
hit upon a certain ' Cure, and have lately helpt 
many Horſes in that Condition. The Cure is this; 
Take your Horſe's Ears and place them in ſuch 2 
Manner as you would deſire they ſhould ſtand, 
and then with two little Boards three Fingers 
broad, having long Strings knit to them, bind 
the Ears ſo faſt in the Places wherein they ſtand, 
that by no Means or Motion they may ſtir. 


Sx © BE TWIX 


* 


* 


Bx iwix r the Head and the Root of the Ear, 5 


you will diſcover a great deal of wrinkled, empty 
Skin, which with your Finger and Thumb you 
muſt lift up, and then with a very ſharp Pair of 
Sisers clip away all the thin Skin cloſe to the 
Head; after which with a Needle and Silk, you muſt 
ſtitch the two Edges of the Skin cloſe together, 
and then with a Salve made of Turpentine, Bees 
Wax, Deers Suet, and Honey, of each a like Quan- 


tity, melted together, heal up the Sore: Which 


done, take away the Splents which ſupported the 
Ears, and his Ears will keep upright, and in the 
fame Place as you ſet them. 


| of the Diftempers of the Eyes, and principally the 
Wateriſb or weeping Eyes. 


| Cl} HR: isn Eyes proceed either from Rhuma- 
tick and moiſt Humours, or from ſome Stroke or 

Blow, either with a Rod, Pe cr ſuch Like; 
and the Cure is, 


Fin sr Jet him Blood in the Eye Vein; then 
take Pitch, Maſtick, Roſin, of each like Quan- 
tity, and melting them together, ſpread it with 


a Stick over his Temples; then lay over that ſome ' 


Wool ſo as to lye flat to his Head. 


Eack Morning waſh his Eyes with white Wine, 


wherein has been diſſolved a little Alum, or blow | 


into them ſome Powder of Tutty ; or you may 


mix 


* 
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mix the Tutty with fine Honey, and touch the 
Corner of the Eye with it, and you will find that 
as the Humour decreaſes, ſo the Plaiſter will 
looſen and fall. 5 . 


| Of the Canker, Ulcer, and Fiftula in the Eye. 


| Tx1s Diſeaſe proceeds from the Corruption of 

the Blood, and falt Humours, deſcending from 
the Head into the Eyes. 'The Signes are, the 
White of the Eye will be full of red and bloo- 
dy Streaks, and upon the Eye-Lids will appear 
little angry, red, Pimples, from whence will run 
a ſharp Water, which will ſcald the Cheek as it 
paſſes, and the Eye it ſelf will be full of Gum, 
and corrupt yellow Mater. The Cure is, firſt, 
to let him Blood on that Side of the Neck, on 
which is the ſore Eye; and then with a verx 
ſmall Inſtrument of Steel or Silver, you muſt 
ſearch all the Pimples, to ſee if you can find any 
Hole or Hollowneſs amongſt N and if you find 
any, you muſt ſearch their Depth: Make then a 
Tent fit for the Hole, and dip it in the Water 
prepared with Copperas of the white Sort, 
directed under the Title of Copperas-Water, and 
ſo put it into the Hole every other Day, 
making the Tent ſhorter by degrees, till the Hol- 
lowneſs be filled; but if you find no Hollowneſs, 
then twice a Day rub the Pimples with this Wa 
ter till they are bloody, and it will cure the Eye. 


2 4 3 T6 
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25 bring away the Sanne when {Hy in are brought 


t0 Suppuration. 


Tax ſtrong White-wine Vinegar, put into it 


three whole Eggs, and let them lye 24 Hours; then 


beat the Eggs well together, and give it the Horſe. 
You may repeat this two or three Mornings, more 
or leſs, as you find Occaſion. SM 


Of the Apoplexy and Pall, with the Cure. 


Tar Apoplexy differs but little in outward Ap- 
pearance from the Falling-Evil, for it is a Depriv- 
ing of the whole Body of Senſe and Motion; but 
if it deprive only Part of the Body, or- but one 
Member, then it is called a Palſey. It differeth 
from the Falling-Evil only in this, viz. that the 
Falling-Evil is a Diſeaſe proceeding generally from 
the Diſorder of the whole Body, this only from 


the Diſtemperature of the Brain. For my own 
part, I have never ſeen this Apoplexy i in Horſes, 


nor do I hold it a Diſeaſe common to the Horſe. | 
I ſuppoſe, however, that thoſe Farriers who make 
the above Diſtinction between the Apoplexy and 
Palſey, only do it from the Palſey's appearing more 
violent at one time than another, or in one Horſe 


more than another; which may have occaſioned new 


Names of the Diſeaſes: as when a Horſe having 
only the Staggers, hath fallen down, and has lain 


for a little ſpace as if he had been dead, they 


have — conjectured it to be the falling 
Sickneſs 
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Sickneſs or Apoplexy, which Titles one _—_ with 
as much reaſon give the Staggers. | 


As for the Palſey, I 2 often ſen it in Hor- 
ſes,, chiefly among hunting Horſes in their firſt 
training, or to ſuch Horſes that come, after tender 
Keeping, to take ſudden Heats and Colds in Hunt- 
ing. 'The Signs are, that they will hold their Necks 
awry, trip, and go ſideways in a reeling Manner, 
their Legs will be feeble and their Head painfull, 
which they will ſhew by the ſhaking of them; yer 
notwithſtanding, they will eat _ Meat with 
good Appetite. 


'The Cure is, firſt to anoint them all over their 
Bodies, with the Oil Petrolium, or Oil of Engliſh 
Pitch, which I have already mentioned, may be 
had in great Purity, at Mr. Pingo's Chymiſ, in 
News-ſtreet, Shoe-1,ane; then bind the Neck 
ſtraight with Splents of Wood, and making his 
Stable very warm, give him the following Drink, 
Vn. | 


TAkr half an Ounce of long Pepper finely 
powdered; of Cedar-wood, two Ounces; of Ni- 
ter, an Ounce ; of Aſſa Fœtida, the Quantity of 
a Bean, or in lieu of that, five cr Six cloves of 
Garlick: After the Ingredients have been infuſed 
in a Quart of White-wine or old ſtrong Beer, 
till the Liquor is ſtrong of -them, ſtrain the Li- 
quor off, and give it at two Mornings Milk- 
warm. 


During 
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Dvx1x this Hinefs, give un warm Maſhes 
and a little Antimony i in his Meat. 


& Cramps or Convulfims of the Sinews or 
Muſcles. 


Cx Ars or 2 of the Sinews, are vi- 
olent Contractions or Drawings together of Mem- 
bers, either throughout the whole Body, or par- 
ticularly in one Member; they proceed either 
from Cauſes natural, or Cauſes accidental: If from 
natural Cauſes, they either come from too great 


Fullneſs or Emptineſs 


Wen from Falles, they proceed from a Sur- 
feit af Meat or Drink, or the Want of proper Va- 
cuation; when from Emptyneſs, they come from too 
much Blood- letting, or too much Purging, or too 
much Labouring ; all which fill the Hollowneſs of 
the Sine ws with cold windy Vapours, which are the 
only great Cauſes of Convulſions. If they come 
from Cauſes accidential; then it is from ſome recei- 
ved Wound, where a Sine w is but half cut aſunder, 
or only prickt, which preſently cauſe a Convulſion 
over the whole Body. The Signs of the Diſeaſe are, 
the Horſe will carry his Neck ſtiff and not be able 
to ſtirr it; his Back will riſe up like the Back of a 
Camel, or like a bent Bow; his Crupper will 


ſtmrink inward, his fore Legs wil ſtand cloſe toge- 


ther, and his Belly will be clung up to his Back- 
bone; ö 
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bone; when he lies down he is not able to riſe, 


en from the Weakneſs in his hinder Limbs. 


Tus Diſeaſe, is Senn among Horſes, and 
the Cure is this. 


FrRSsFH ſweat him, either by Burying him all 
fave the Head in a Dung- hill, or elſe by applying 
hot Blankets doubled about each Side of his Heart 
and Body; then after his Sweat anoint all his 
Body over with Oil of Petrolium ; for it is much 
better than either Oil of Bay or oil of Cypreb. 


Tus give him to ih the following Ln 
viz. Take one Dram of Aſſa- fœtida, wh Anni- 
ſeeds, Seeds of Fenugreek, and Cummin Seeds, 
of-each half an Ounce; put theſe into a Quart of 
ſtrong white Wine, and add to the Compoſition - 
three or four large Spoonfulls of Oil-Olive, keep- 
ing him warm after the Drink, and feeding him 
with good bean Bread and warm Maſhes, made 
of ground Malt and warm Water; and his Sinews 
will ſoon come to their former Ability. 


Bur if the Convulſion came accidentially, as 
by the Prick or half Cut of a Sinew, then ſearch 
for the wounded Sinew, and with a Pair of Sheers 

clip it aſunder, and the Convulſion will ceaſe. 
But if it be a Cramp only, and 16 but in one 
Member ; ; then if you do but chafe or rub the 
grieved Part, with a hard Wiſp or a Hay 9 ; 
we Pain will Ceaſe. 
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25 carry of the POET! from Myr Saunders if 
York. 

Tax one Quart of ſtrong white Wine, or for 
Want of that, as much old ſtrong Beer ; to which 
put Figs, cut mall four Ounces, and two Ounces 
of Liquorice ſliced; boil them well together, and 
then add Flower of Ginger, a Dram; with Ele- 
campane and Pepper, powdered, of excli the ſame 
Quantity : When theſe are well” boiled together, 
put in of Treacle, four Ounces, and of Butter 
the ſame Quantity, with the Volks of two new 
laid Eggs, mixt well in the Liquor; give this to 
the Horle Milk-warm, .and keep him from Cold. 


Fr a Strain in the Back Sinew. 


Taxx of Venice Turpentine, one Ounce, with 
three Spoonfuls of Brandy or Spirits of Wine; 
ſtir them well together, and rub the ſtrained part 
well with it; warming firſt the Compoſition with 
a Chaffing-diſh of Coals; repeat this every 24 
Hours for three or four Days ſucceſſively. Oil of 
Turpentine is good alone, if the Venice Turpen- 
tine cannot be had. 


Ac certain Remedy for the Greaſe in Horſes, commu- 
*nicated by Mr. R. Dyer. 


Tart of Antimony, Gm Guaiacum, Fenu- | 
greek Seeds, and Parſley Seeds, of each four 
Ounces ; 
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Ounces; let all theſe be finely powdered, / and 
mixt with as much common Treacle as is neceſſa- 
1 to make a Paſte or Maſs. een 


Grvr the Horſe the Quantity of an Hen's Fee 
every other Morning, exerciſing him well after 
he has taken the Balls, and giving him warm 
Water thoſe Days he takes them. 


Of Heat in an Horſe's Mouth, and its Cure. 


BLEED the Horſe in the Roof of his Mouth, 
and when he has champed upon his Blood for 
ſix or ſeven Minutes, then waſh his Mouth and 
Tongue with ſtrong Vinegar and Salt; after which 
rub it with Syrup of Blackberries or Mulberries. 


Tris may be repeated two or three Days ſuc- 
ceſſively, two or three Times each Day. 


9 the Impoſtume in the Eare, from Mr. 
S8 . Mitchell. 


Taxes one Handfull of Sorrel, and wrap it in 
a Bur-dock Leaf, let this roaſt in hot Embers, 
till the. Sorrel is ſoftened; apply this as hot as 
poſſible to the Impoſtumated Part, which is with- 


in the Ear; ſhifting it every Wy till it hath ri- 
pened and broke it. | 


Bur if Sorrel ar Bur-dock-leaves cannot be had, 
take the Yolk af an Egg, Wheat Flower, Honey, 
| and 


r 

and the green Tops of Rhue bruiſed and mixt, it 
will have the ſame Effect as the above; then you 
may heal the Sore with Salve made of Tur- 
pentine, Bees- Wax, Honey, and Deer or Mutton 
Suet. | 


7 your Horſe has a Pain in his Ear without 
any Swelling; then only ſtop his Ear with black 
Wool dipt in Oil of Camomile, and it will ſoon 
relieve him. 


| Drench for an Horſe. that is feeble and faint, 
and frequently attended with a Coldneſs or 
Shivering; from the Reverend Mr. J. Griffith. 


_ TaxE the Leaves of Cowſlips, Hyſop, Harts- 
tongue, and Liver-wort, of each an Handful 
chopt ſmall ; add to theſe the Roots of Birthwort, 
Gentian, and Elecampane dried, to which put ſome 
long Pepper, ſo that when they are beaten and 


powdered, there may be an equal Quantity of 
each; i. e. as much of each Sort as may fill a com- 


mon Spoon: mix theſe well together, and put to 
them an Ounce or two of common Treacle, or 


* a Spoonful of Honey. 


Bon all theſe together in a 8 of ſtrong 
Beer, till the Liquor is reduced to a Pint; then 
ſtrain it, and give it the Horſe Milk-warm. 
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Tuts Drink, as it will ide the Horſe dry, 
will perhaps make him loſe his Appetite to cat ; 
but if you Hy this, give him a Warm Maſh. 


5 

Fo 
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FE 
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We may repeat the Drench two or three "Times, 

reſting three Days between each 'Time, and muſt 

keep the Horſe in a warm Stable on the Days 
he has taken the Drench. 


. 
A 


Remarks an the Barbs in Horſes, which are by 


ſome called Papps under the Horſe's Tongue ; in 
a Letter from — Brancor of Newcaſtle 
upon Tine. 


. ˙ xͤ˙ꝛ D——_—_— 


Tux Barbs under Horſes Tongues have been 
1 2 by ſome to be a Kind of Diſtemper: 
© in Horſes, which therefore has occaſioned many 
People to take them off, when they have ap- 
< peared a little larger chan ordinary : But there is 
© hardly any Horſe that does not ſhew the Rudi- 
© ments of theſe; for in the great Numbers, I 
© have exaniined, I have ſeen them of different 

© Magnitudes, ſeldom agreeing in their Size. 


War they are very ſmall our Farriers do 
© not mind them ; but when they appear a little 
beyond the common Size, then forſooth they 

_ © muſt be cut immediately, and without extraor- 
© dinary Stipticks the great Effuſion of Blood can 
© hardly be ſtopped, 
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© Wövrv it not, do you think, be contrary to 
KReaſon, if becauſe one could find, ſome. Mem- 


0 ber or, Principal part larger in one Body than in | 


2 c another, that the larger ſhould be cut off ? Sure- 
hy it ĩs not agreeable to Reaſon; for what Na- 
© ture. allows of in the Framing of Animals i 


© general ly good, ſome few exceptions. — | 
© when Monſters are produced; but Monſters 


c. cem to be the effect of Accident and the Voice 
0 wo the . bids us 1 them. 


OY e if the Nate: I FRY off 8 
6 ſtil be cut away, let it not be done with Scif- 
© fars or Sheers, as ſome will do it; but with a 
© firall pair of Mullets take hold of the Barb, and 
© Burn or Seare it off with a fine ſmall Iron. 
N. B. The Oil of Bitter Almonds. is recommend 
ed to heal the Wounds,  which' ſhould be anointed 
| eas it frequent, till, . are whole, 


_ The, Cincluſion. ” 


1 he” with acquainting my Readers, 
that I have mentioned in this Work, all that I 
could recolle& for the Improvement of Cattle, 
which is the Deſign of it; and 1 am certain, that 
- whatever" is found in it will prove 8 to 

Mankind, if the Rules laid down are practiſed 
by Men of Judgement. | | 


* 
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